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BISTOBT OF GREECE. 



INTBOBUCTION. 



Gltmce at the early AUtory of Mankind. 

1. Wi ue DOW about to enter i^khi one of the moat ii . . _, 
•nd iattrootiTepaitioiuof hsmsokDOwtedira — tfaeHiatoryof Graeoe 
This cartiA ns back to a remote period of lime, when inaakiiid kid 
but ncently started in theJi eareeri exbibits the spectacle of a 
people beginBioB ia barbarism, aitd adrvmng throogh ereij Maga of 
mpTovement, tfll they readied the highest degree of dviliatioB 
wUch wu known to utiqoitj. 

3. llie Greeks were a lemaikable people, at a Utdy temper, an) 
ikhlj Midowed with mental and petaonal adTantagea. At t&e same 
time Ihejr oeenpied a coantij at once beantifnl to the e]re and admi- 
lablj Buited ta As development of genina eoofa aa the; pcNsessed. 



CHAF. I.— Qnsnwvl. b Ow IiImbtt nf Oma 

duMKanruliKkl Wt^ ikM » uUbltl &« 

Qnafesf VtaHtflMcanntiT) Wt of lUt hMotr I S. ITbsn n* Um oo 



INTRODDCnON. 



8. Before ws proceed trith our ^ 

hMty gbmce at the state of the world, at the period whsa ou 11017 
begina. Cenaio nattOna in Asia aod AMot, aitaated neatthe eaatera 
eiiTeniltj of tiie Meditetraiiean 8ea, appear Id have been the first to 



Tegoh 
the ell 






«ud establiahed tbemaelTea io the land of Cunaan, now called Palw- 

8. The Phicniciana, who occupied the coast along the eaatem shore 
of the Mediterranean and cnntieuoua to Palestine, nearly 8000 years 
before the Christitu eni, had dready taken the lead in eotDmene ; 
and at a later period their merchants are spoken of as princes, in the 
sacred Seriptorea. They appear to hale possessed a degree ot msri- 
time eoterpriac beyond all other ancient people. 

0. These are the oatjons which appear conspicuous in the «ar|y 
pages of history. Same of them were populoas and far adTanced in 
impntement, even while Europe yet remained a savage wilderness. 
It IB from these that Enrape^deriTed its first popalation, as well 
as the elements of (hat knowledge which haa since been so largely 
deTelOped. 

I i. Wbilnf^TPtHidAiinriil t. WluoTIM- 



U-bI a TbiPlimlcli 



» iHflnl 1 Whu of tlH C 



^UOCS, -ITS PKBOBR COMDmON. 

CHAPTER n. 
Greeee — ia pment aMiitioii, 



Ptasaaa vfMeitm Gnat, 

1. AsGroBCB was easily reached by water from the thickly peopled 
MiuDtrie* along the eaatero ahores of the Mediterranean, it appears to 
have bMH the fimt portion of Europe that was settled ;. and here 
KuTopean history begins. 

3. Greeoe is sitoated on ihe aorthern side of the Medilermnese. 
It eonsiats of a peninsula projecting; southward into the sea. This is 
aboat 300 miles In length, but modern Greece occupies little more 
than two thirds of this lerritury. 

3, The present extent of the kinsdom of Greece is about 15,000 
square miles, or twice as great aa that of ilie State of Massachusetts. 
Its popnl»ian is 900,000 — somewhat more than double that of the 
city of NewTnrk. 

i. The ooasts are exeeedinaly irregular, and preseot a ranltitode 
of capes and baya, which, in all ages, have invited the people to mari- 
time enlerp rises. 

9. On the north is the Tonian Sea, in which are several islands, 
DOW forming the louian Republic, which is andei the protection of 
Great Britain. The names of these are as follows : — 

Mntem Nimes. Ancleol Namaa Pmrnl Cipltili. 

Corfu, Coi«yia, Corfa. 

Paxo, Paxos, Gago. 

n. — I. WbT na Onou Ihn BM nulnl poRlnn oTEunnist £. Baw[i nwdMnOnecs 
AnaMill W^wbu doH 11 conaiat I 3. ^lioii « nudira Gmu 1 4. Whu or Uh 
MMUI e. When l< tba loului lUpiHllc* Of boo diut Uinaa dwi U conaiatl 



lUF or MOmN eSBBCE 



Mof of Mvdeni Oreaa. 

QuoMinuHMcMifi; HowtiOnncalmindedoDilMaiil Onttaawntl Onib* 
nUi T On the nonh 1 

Wluct ui iba lodlu lalioda % Tha AnUpetiiti 1 Wh«n li iIm fnu Mud of On- 
dlL uelBiIr sUhI Cnut 

Li whkh dIncLlon nn ihi Mlowini Muiila lim Athn: CSrfiil Puol ft. 
HiunI CMulonlil Cedgol 

In wtaliib dincUoo in Iba liillovlBi liluli fnn Atlmi: N*frDpBal1 Loiiwal 
GuvUit HIkit Builoilsl Sclol 

lis in thsKiUawlac piMM Ann AUwut Aditan>[te1 SnTiMt 



|I3-I^tlHiiii{ill ampin tUa mMi, Willi ibi niqi af Anclinl Gnu*, p. I& Tk* 

MdbM will add HKliqtMMIOMnFDa UalwaBBfa *■ mv Mad Um p^ WmikaUifc 
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GKEBCB'-nB FSSSENT OQNIEnOlf. 



HodaraNftmet. 

St. Maura, 

Theaki, 

Cephalonia, 

Zante, 

Cerigo, 



Ancient Namw. 

Leneadia, 

Ithaca, 

Cephafonia, 

ZaoTnthuB, 

Cythc 



Pntent Otpitab. 
Santa Mnura. 
Tathi. 
ArgO0tc& 

Moton. 



lena, 

0. East of Gh-eeoe is the .^Igean Sea, called the ATcli2pe1ag<r, and 
studded with nnnieroaa islaiida. Forty of these are deemed cooi^d- 
«raUs. The following table eKhibits the chief of them. 



Modem Names. 
NeffTopont, 
Stafamine, 
Hydra, 
Paros, 
Antiparos, 
Naxia, 
Belos, 
Santorin, 
Milo, 

Argentera, 
Salamis, 
Syra, 
Andros, 
Tine, 



Ancient Jfhmea, 
Eubcea, 
Lemoos, 
Hydrea, 
Faroe, 
Olearos, 
Naxos, 
Belos, 
Th^ra, 

Cimolas, 



Preeent Otpitals. 

Negropont, 
Hydra, 



Naxos. 
Delo*. 



Salamis, 
SjrroB, 
Andros, 
Tenos^ 

7. To he soath of Greece is Crete, now Caacfia, the largest island 
hi the Mediterranean, and conspicuous in history. Along the coasi 



Tenedos, 

Mytilene, 

Chios, 

Samos, 

Patmos, 

Rhodes, « 

Candia, 

Cyprus, 



Candia. 
Cyprus. 



Minor, are Cyprus, Rhodes, Cos, Sanos, Chios; &c. 

Modem Names. Ancient Names. P we en t Capitals. 

Tenedos, 

Lesbos, 

Scio, 

Samos, 

Palmo, 

Khod«8, 

Crete, 

Cyprus, 

AH these, except Candia. properly belong to Asia, but their history 
it intimately connected with that of Greece. 

8. Greece is in the same latitude as Virginia, and its climate is 

similar, though somewhat warmer. It is exceedingly mountainous, 

and some of its p^aks are covered with perpetual snow. Yet the 

ryalleys and slopes axe fertile, producing wheat, grapes, figs, oranges, 

&c. 

9. Greece has ever been celebrated for the picturesque beauty of its 
landscapes, and its sublime mountains, fancied by the ancient mhabi- 
tants to be the abode of gods. Its valleys, assigned to the nymphs 

and naiads of the forest and the wave ; its charming bays, its crystal 

.— ^ I ' ' » I III. 

Kame them. 6. Where is the uEgean Seaf What is this sea also called? Name 
of the wincipal ones, with their ancient names? 7. What of Candia ? What 
mlgngtaeAsiaiiecoast? 8. Latitude of Greece 7 Ite mountains ? Valleys, Ac. I 



Mount Olyinpia. 

riven, and above all ita heavenly atmosphere, robing every object in 
unwonted channa, contribulsd to make it the chosen seat of poetry 
and nasie and art in ancient times, and Blill render it ui object of 
ioterett to the most indifferent observer. 

10. Iiord Byron, who visited the country in IBIO, before the late 
i««olatitin,eeems to have been strack with the mingled aspect of love- 
liness and desolation which the coontry pressnied. He compaiM it 
to a human form, from which Ufa had just departed — 

" Before deray's eShciog fingen 
Have tvepl ihc lines when beauty lingenj " 
mud be finally ezckims, 

" Sad is the HspecL of this shore — 
Til Oreece, but living Qreece do more! " 

11. The present inhabilanla of this renowned country, are, like then 
fcraous anceeiors, swarthy in complexion, wirti black eyea and black 
hair. Taken lojicihet they are an uncommonly beauiiful race. They 
»re oaick-minded and sagacious, bnt having been long subjected to 
the despotic away of the Tories, they had imbibed some of the vices . 
which spring from a slate of servitude. 

Ifi. Ift lEBl, they rose in resistance to their masters, and after a 
bloody atmgsle of twelve years, they achieved their independeDoe. 
The ootintTj was elected into a Uogdom, aad Otfio, a German Prince, 
became its chief ruler. Athens, the meet renowned oitj of SDoient 
Greece, ia the present capital. 

13. We may be permitted to hope that in a state of independenoe, 
the Greeks are destined to recover the better traits which their ances- 
tors displayed. 



CBOOUTHT OF ANQBtT SSMBSE. 

CHAPTER III. 
TAe Gtography of Ancient Greece. 



Vktu Mar Athens — Temple of Tkaais. 

. Ancient Graeee, in its widest e 

itoTy of modM 
buIb, m well BB U 
ding Macedopia, was ^ut 400 miles, and its extent about 40,000 
squura miles. 

3. The Boutbern pott of ihe Peninsala now styled the Morta aui 
Bncienlly Ptloponnetui, was about equal in extent to MaaaachoietlB. 
It iocluoed aeieral amaJl Males, bb lacoaia, of which Sparta was tfat 
capital ; ArRoIis, Achaia, Arradia, Elia, and Measeae. 

3. The middle portion, now called Lioidia, was anciendy Helia*. 
Its whole extent is about equal to that of CouReoticnt and Rhode 
Island. Its chief dinsions were the States of AcsTnania, EloKa, 
Doris, Locris, Pbooil, Bceolia, Attica, and Megaria. The chief cities 
were Alheos, in Attica, and Thebes, in Bieotia. 

4. The nonhera portton of Greece, and lying on the Adriatic, now 

in.—i. whuof iiHD 

uUnll Anctent name oT 

Incladg) 3. Whu lilhunlddlE nmionarG 

Whu tuua did HaBu Indnd*) CUaT tX 

anclul Html Wbsn to TttoBlrl WtM i» It 



GEOOBAPHy OF ANOENT OBEECE. ) 1 

mlled AJbmia, was formeriy ninwd i^iinu? tbe MDtiguou ler- 
ritoiy of T/ies*aly is still called Tkettaiy. lo this portion wm lh« 
i3ity of Lansoa. H«t« also was Mount OlyiDpa*, the fancied abode fn 
tiie fabled Jove, and die vale of Tempe, celebiaied in song m one fo 

the most iQlGTSBting apols lo be fuund in the world. 



6. To tJ)« east nf Mamdon, wis Thrace, these two being doit 
called Roamelia. Thrace was not properly a portion of Greece, and 
wu occupied by a disiinct nation ; yet it was conquered by Philip of 
Macedonia, and constituted a portion of ihe empire of his son Alex- 
ander. Many individuala, ^ao, wlio settled in Greece and became 
connected wiih its fame, were of Thracian birth. 

7. Aithouah the territoir of Greece was stnall — less in ila widest 
extent than the Slate of New York — it is aopposed to have had h 
population of 3,000,000, in itBRioBtfloarishuig period — that is, in the 

■ le of Parielea— about 4B0B " '- . - -. ■ -. . 



leys, ila islands, are all diminutive in comparisoD with olhers, tiiat are 
found in diflerent parts of the world, yet asatKiated with the namr 
and fame of the ancient Greeks, they are touched with an interest thai 



riaion of OiHcet WlurB «ib Ills i»"tao WMld«f 1 

WtiUof Huadoal*,i» Bbcsdml 6.Wlienli~ 



I Wtau biDODi mmnulD I Whit cskbnied n 
. ,» «iB Ills loatao Uw 
Vlien li Buumalul lu _ 
I Fopuluioa In tha (ln» of 



IriTcril 8. W]i8laIiliannl(uor(incUn«i] Gnsk 111 



18 FLUt OP TOB H»nnr. 

B. Beddea Ifaeae mtunl objects, which pcnssH a clum apon tiip 
Rynrpathies of ererj intAUigeot miDil, there are aome veMigea of 
snctent an, which alill be^eak the geaioa of their fbmiden, aoeh 
u die niioB of the templet of TheseoE and Minena Bt Atheng, of 
ApoUo in the Motbb, biuI many othen ■catlered to*ei the country. 
Some of the aculptuTci of ancient Greece exiBt in the oolleetioni of 
Italy and are the adroiration of the worid. Ita literature, though 
preterred hut in part, Mill oonMitnlea a rich poiUon of the ( ~ 
sccumolftted by niuuaa genius. 



CHAPTER IV. 



I. In treating of the history of Greece, we shaU porMie IIm &A- 
lowing plan, dindiog the sobject ioto fiie distinct periods : 

S WILI, 

I Traditiohakt Histokt or 

Under this head we shall give dutches of the Poeta who floui- 
iabsd in the First Period. 

idpMlodi 



PUH or THE SmOKr-TBK TITAME. 10 

S WGCH4D PEIU(H>-~Faox tbb iNanTvnoH or m O&nno 

FuTiTAL, S84 B. C, TiUi TBK CoMiuHouisN'r or TKa Pi»> 

uut WxR, 403 B. C. 

As ihia period embraces ibe tiioe whmi the obusctar of tha 

Gieeka had bocoaie fixed, we shall hera treat of their Penonal 

Appeiniice, Dnm, Oocopatioo, Mannen, and Cnstoina, MiUtaij 

aM Naval GqaipmeotB, and Aichitectoie. Weahall dien give 



lATioa or 

' Ms, HiflU>- 

th Period. 

C WWH PERIOD~CoNTAiiime a kapid ubtck or tke His- 
tory or Grrcs raoM its Subjuoatioh by the Romahs to 

TBB PBB»HT TIHB. 



POETICAL AND TRADITIONARY HISTORY OF 
GRE£C£. 

•at oLTHPie 



I. GiBciAN histoTT commeneee above eigblsen handnd yean 
belbnChritt. The thooaand years preceding EnS B.C., when Lyooi- 
fins gave lawB to Sparta, are considered as not atricdy liisttmca], 
the eients which diaUngnished them being eomoiemoraled chiefly by 
tradition and poetry. 

S. Tet, however mingled wt^ fable, the biatory of Una long 
period is not nBworthy m ootioe, seeiog^ that the Greeks themsdvn 



THBTTUNS. 



3. Ae«ndin(f to the Greek foptm, the oiiginal inhabitiiila of tlw 
«oiiitT7, deDonuDatad FelMgiaoj, were k nee of savages, who liW 
in cftTea, fed on nuts and roots, disputed the dominioa of the forest 
with the UoD and the bear, and clothed themselTes with the sldns of 
wild beut*. 

4. At length Unous, an EiFTptwn prince, is said to hare landed 
in the country, and became the father of a feroil^ of nuts, ntmad 
Titaoa, who rebelled agaiesl him and dethroned him. Hie eon. Sat- 
am, who reigned in his slead, in ordei to prevent a similsi fate to 
hinuelf, ordued ^1 his own children to b« pat to death «s aoon ae 
they were Wn. 

6. But one named Jopiter was concealed by the mother, and reared 
in the island of Crete, from which, in lime, he returned, and depoaed 
his father. The Titans, jealous of this new prince, rebelled againK 
him, but were Tanqoished md expelled fnim Greece. 

6. Jupiter divided his dominione with hie brothers, Neptooe and 
Pluto. The couolries which he reserved to himself be governed 
with great wisdom, holding his court on Oiympus, a mountain in 
Thessaly, seven thousand feet in height, and the loftiest in Greece. 

T. It is quite probable that all these fables had their origin in real- 
iliw 1 but any truth which there might be in the story of the Titcns 
and their princes, was completely disgniaed by the poeU, and the 

Cpular inuigiaatioD. Saturn, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pinto, came to 
regarded not as raortals, but aa deities ; and the top of Meant 
Olympus was euppoead to be the heavenly levdence of uie goda, by 
whom the aj&ira of morale were goveraad. 

Tm wfar itwild lb* podiol ponliw or Onek Waunj im rnttr of iwtLeat 3. Wb> 
._ .1. *....__,___. . ™.._. .,,,,^^,j Who m™ tlB nuuiif WbU ofSUanit 
H of Iba TiunI 8. Hnw did JiRilut divMa hi* 
liieoon) 7. Ii li pnMil* UmI iImd U^ 1^ au 
Itin tBcomeloHluUilsl & WtW <w Ibi cnM- 
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objecu of nitinoBl wgnhip, wit mljr imong the Oradca, but ilav 



CHAPTER VI. 
The H^lttia, Inacktu, Cecnpt, Cadmus, and Danaus. 



iHadua fi i miUg iht eitg »J Argot. 

I. At an DDcertaiD but lerj earlj date, bd Aaiatio peofte, romed 
the Heltenes, unmigTated inlo Greece, in aotae cues expelUng- the 
Polasgi, and in others intermiDsliag with tbom, bo that in proeesa of 
time ell the inhabitants of Greece were called Hellenes. Ther 
wsM, howsTBr, divided isto aeveral rscee, the piincipsl of which 
were naioed Dorians, .i^lians, and loniana. Each of these spoke 
% dialect diSeting ia some respects from tliOBe made use of by the 

S. These dialecta were DBmed the Doric, .MdGc, and Ionic, in lef- 
•reoee to the tribe* which used them ; sad a fourth, which was 
afterwards formed from the Ionic, was named the Attic, Inmi ha 
be)D|r apoken b; the inhabitants of Attics. 

3. In the year lSfi6 B. C, Inaehtis, a Pboenloian adventurer, b 
aaid to have airixed in Greece, at the head of a small band of hia 

TL — 1. WiuoBnUwHellnMl Wbu did thtr do) wiai wu bD Otwu cslinlt 
HmilPwatliahBwa dMdrit & Wlvt <nir dUKU mrs apolnn ta Oneca t Wlw 
msthiAutcdUlactncallid} 3. Who m luchu * Whto dU ba NUIa in GhHul 



VOUNDINa OF CSTTEBS. 

eonnti^eii. Phoenicia, a small state on the coast of the Meditena- 
nean, m Asia Minor, was at this time one of a few conntries, iDclud« 
ing Bigypt and Assyriay in which some degree of civilization pre* 
vailed, while all the re^t of the people of the earth remained oeurly 
in their original barbarism, like the Pelasgians before the supposed 
arrival of Uranus. 

4. Navigation for thejpurposes of commerce, and the art of writing, 
are said to have originated with the Phoenicians. On their arrival 
in Greece, Inachus and'his friends founded the city of Argos, at the 
head of what is now pifted the Giilf of Napoli, in the Peloponnesus. 
' 5. Three hundred years after this event (1566 B. C.,) a colony, 
led by an Egyptian named Cecrops, arrived in Attica, and founded 
the celebrated city of Athens, fortifying a high rock which rose pre- 
cipitously above the site afterwards occupied by the town. 

6. Etirypt is. situated in the north-eastern part of Africa. It is 
boundea on the north by the Mediterranean sea, and is watered by 
the river Nile, the periodical overflowings of which, by supplying the 
moisture necessary for vegetation, render the soil very fertile. 

7. From this country, which had at a very early period made con- 
uderable advances in some of the arts and sciences, Ceciops imported 
mudi valuable Iniowledge to the rude inhabitants of Attica, by whom 
he was afterwards acknowledged as king. 

8. He placed his rocky fastness under the protection of an Egyp- 
tian goddess, from whose Greek name Athena (afterwards changed 
by the Latins into Minerva,} the city which subsequently rose around 
the rock was called Athens. 

9. About the year 1493 B. C, Cadmus a Phoenician, founded the 
city of Thebes in Boeotia ; and, among other useful things which he 
communicated to the Greeks, he is said to have taught them alpha- 
betical writing, although it is certain that that art did not come into 
common use m Greece until many centuries after this period. 

10. 'The city of Corinth^ situated on the narrow isdimus which 
connects the Peloponnesus with the mainland of Greece, was founded 
in the year 1520 B. C, and from its very advantageous position on 
the arm of the sea to which it andently ffaVe a name, but which is 
now known under the appellation of the Gulf of Lepanto, it very soon 
became a place of considerable commercial importance. 

11. Sparta or Lacedaemon, the celebrated capital of Laeonia in the 
PelopoBnesus, is said to have been founded about 1520 B. C, by 
LeleX) SQ Egyptian. 

12. In the year 1485, B. C, an Egyptian named Danans, aocon^ 

Whertt was Phomicial What was it at this time 1 Its condition f 4. What of naTlft* 
ti«n? The art of writinffj What city did Inachus found? Where was Aigos built f 
6. Who was OeciopB? When did he arrive in Greece 7 What city did Cecrops foundf 
What place did he ibrtlfyl 6. Where is Egypt? How is it bounded on the uorthY 



Which way was (Greece from Africa? What or the Nile ? 7. What of Egypt as to tba 
KU and aciaocai % What did Cecrops import from Egypt to Attica ? What aid the peo- 

glemakeofCetnops? 8. thiderwliat eoddess did Cecrops idace his fortress? How did 
thens get iu name? 9. Who was Cadmus? When did he arrive in Greece? What 
city did he found ? What of alphabetical writing ? 10. When was Corinth founded) 
Iu situation? Present name of the Gulf of Corinth? U. What of Sparta? WhaK 
other name had ^paru? When was it Ibanded? By wbomf Who was Lelezl UL 
What of Daxuuist 



pacied by ft party of hie oonntrTinen, amred at Argoi, the iahibi- 
tants of which must haie be«n, ftt that period, in an exceedingly luds 
atote, since it is said that he emted then graiitude bo much by teach- 
ing them to dig wells, when the streams &om wttioh they were sap- 
^Md with watei wete diied up with the heat, that they elected bim m 
•bar king. 



CHAPTER Vn. 
Pdopt and ffern/les. 



2%t Bif/iat Htradtt stra»gU>lg the lerptnli, 

1. More than a century after this period, (about 1350 B. C.,) 
Pehms, the son of a king of Phrygia, a cotuitry in Ana Minor, set- 
iM m that put of Greece which was aAerwaida called from him 
Peloponnesue, or the island of Pelops, where helhairied the daughter 
irf one «f the natiTe princes, whom he afieiwaids succeeded on the 
thnme. In the course of his long ragn, he found means to atraigthen 
aod extend his influence in Greece, by forming matriinmiial alliances 
between Taiioos Isanches of his own house aiid the other royal lam- 
&!■■ of the Peloponneeoe. 

S. Agamemnon, king of Mycenn, in Atgolis, who was, according 
la the ipoet Homer, the commander-in-chief of the Greeks at the 
•i^e of Tray, and Menelaus, king of Sparta, on Bccoont of whose 

Tn.~l. HowiUdPeloiaeiuiidhiilaaumul s. Who wm deKenduiU sf F(l0]w I 



iiriheEittfaiem'naokSM. Wb toterpriMwu tAermtb gteaOf 
vUbntei onder die name of Uie Argonaatie expedition, fnaa Aim, 
IliB vaoBel in nhioh be sailed. This ihip is generally Teferrod to Dj 
the (noienU as the £iBt that eier Tentoced oa a long voy&ge. 

3- It ii uncertain what was the real object of the Argonanlte szpe- 
S/aoa, ohboufrh it ssema probiilile that, aa Colchis w»s rieh in minca 
of gvld and nher, Jaaon and hia uompaniooa, among whom were Her- 
eolai aod Mvenl otbea peraona of distinction, were utnated hj a 
itmv to Mb the ooontij of iome of its >raiuable melab. 

9. lite poMe, hoiwereT, tell na a di^rent "tmy. PhryxoB and 
Hda, lite BOD and danghter of Athamaa, king of Tbebrm, hnag eom- 
polled lo quit their naiire connCr; in order to avoid the cmehj of 
tteir Mepinotber, mounted on the back of a winded tarn with a fleeeo 
cf goM, and weie carried by this woitderfol anmud through the air 
Wwaids Ctddiia, a Idngdom of Asia Minor, where an uncle vC tbeiia, 
aaiiied .Ein, waa king. 

4. tluibitaiiately, as dwy were passing over the stiut now called 
Ifaa DaidaoeUea, which eonneeta the .£g«an sea with the Prapoatia, 
01 BM of Hannna, Helle beeame giddv, and, tilling into the Water, 
«■■ drowned. From her, nya the bhte, the atmt waa in fiitHK 
■Boed the HeUeepont, or aea of Helle. 



Fhrynli laaifiemg ffit noMgti rtm ta Jyptitr. 

5. When Fhryxoa arrived in Colchis, he ncrificed hia wingad rai 
to Jupiter, in acknowledgjnent of divine prMeciion, and depomted ii 



CBleUil WIml int (he nnina of Jim'* namn WhB of IbB 1 
dniMl 11. WhstwwpretaW^theiihiKtirfitaimnHiticDpKliiioo: 
•WiJloMbrllMtioenl Wlwn wm l3>lchi> ) 4. Howilil U» Billmli' 



tet oC MXBB, but was afurvaida muvdwed by that kuig-, whe wi^ed' 
to obtain poesestioD of the gqMen fleeee. 

6. To ftVMiFe Phry^ns' d^th, Jaaoo, wbo ma bis Telauon, nndor- 



(ook the expeditioD to Colcbia, wbero, after pHfinming several n 
f eUooa KEptaks, he not only obtaineit tke golden Aeeee,bntpeieuaiied 
Medea, anetiwr daughter « king .d^sB, to beoome hw win, and la 



nmiany hiia back to Grseee. 

7. One <rf the peiBOnB aaaociated wiA Jaaon in tbe J 
expeditton, wBB Theseus, a hero dmoat ae ceiebrBUHtias 
llimself. His &thei', .Mgoix, was biog of Athens, and ills mother, 
^Wira, was ebe daughter of Pittheus, king of TroEien, in A 

8. An ioBorteclion whbh broke out in Attica, obliged J ^ 
leer« SiQaa at her talher's court, hefoie Theseus was bora, and It 
rejiair in haste to Atheos. fiefine hia departare, he eoDdocied lus 
mfe to a hmelj spot in the *ioinity irf Tneten, whera ihwe atMd k 
b^e n>ck with a eayitf in the oentie. 

9. Itt ^ie hoUow he placed a pair of sandals mtd a hantii^-fai%, 
and, after oorering them' over with a piece of marble of great weiefal, 
fae addrassed ^ihra b the following words : — "If our child uajl 
prove a boy, let hia removal of thia stone be one day the pniof of hia 
•treugth ; when he can do this, inJbnD him of hie parent^e, and send 
bijn with tke tokens it covers to me in Athens." 

d arrived U manhood, his mother, Temembei- 
look him to the rock where the tokens were 
B try to lifl off the mass of maAle which hia 
lem. Being a yoath of uncommon strength, 
h great esse, upon which .£tiua oomnumi- 
r ma fotber, and, giving him die ipipi^t^» and 
ed Urn to bew them U king £^\A at 



CHAPTER iX. 
T^eseut, continued. 



Attka. Aa the journey to Athens by land was both circuitous and 
daaMTons, Theseua was advised to eroas t* Attiea by water. But 
liis to&y ipirit oonld not brook the idea of diriukiug fiom danger, and 
he teaolvcd to proeeed lo hia deatiiailioa oTerlaad. 



i. Wliu dJncUaiu did Snm, tkltM at tutra, gin la 
Whu did Iba maih« M Tbeaeai do, xhMi ba THcbid 



Ift In tall nnl Vy Whu dl _ . , 



IX.— 1. WkenwuTraaal WbMmjfnaTRnea W AibenaUd TbiMiuafa 



9. HaieolM liad belbiB ihia time itaaoyed ihbut of the robbs 
tiaaBs vbo infested Giaece, bat, notwithHandin^ ail tiis eseniora 
there weie numbers still remaining ; and m Theseus prooeeded ftlong 
tha ootaU ot the Saionio gulf, he enccnnlered and diacomfited not > 
few of these mBianding leoderq. 

3. Among others he is said to have deatroyad a cruel chieftain, 
named PiocruBtes, who had a, bed on vhich he stretched his oaptiTes, 
shortening or lengthening theii bodies to corres^nd with the me of 
the bed, by ei^ci barbaniusly cutting off a portion of their limba, or 
stretchbg tb^ out by the rack, as the case mi^ht be. 

4. After nlony toib and penis, Theseua aimed s&fe in Adrnw ; 
and .£genB, lecoeiiizing him by the tokens he brou^t, presented him 
to the peuple ss the heir to the throne. 

5. The &me of his wsriike exploite rendered Theseus a frvniu 
with the Attienians, and soon afler his arrival among them he took a 
step whioh greatly added to his populari^. In conBeqneuee of theii 
\*aiit <£ BQOCesa in a war with Minos, a oelehrated king of Crete, tha 
Athenians had been obliged to send to that sorereign an annual tribute 
of seren yming men amf as manjr young girls. 



Tkatia aid Ot OnA yea&t Uftrt SSiuat. 

6. These victimB, it is probahle, were, on their arrival in Crete, 
coodeniaed to slavery; but the popular belief of those ignorant and 
Bupetatitioaa times was, that they were thrown into a labyrinth oon- 
Btnicted by an ingenious person named Dsadalus, where the; were 

IS puiwB) 9. WbM bid HwgbIh done ) Wbn dM Thsnut do I 8. What of Pm- 
uiuuaf Whilor tiliMI 4. WbandldTlktaeiHUlHiflbirrin) VTimi it B^tiMi 
E. What mriand Theaaua ■ ftroriul To Hbsm •mn Ihi AIlMnlini oUt^id lopar 
ulbuu) e. WhuwuttM nppowl fUaef Lba licUini xnl 10 Creul DMCiitetb* 
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deroored alive by a monster called a IBnotanry one half of whose body 
resembled a man, and the other a biill. 

7. When the time came roimd for selectiiig by lot the annual ,Tic> 
tfans, Theseus, observing tiie horror of those on whom the lot fell, 
and the deep sympathy which was universally Mt for their unhappy 
fiite, resolvM to make a bold effort to obtain the abrogation of tho 
cruel tribute. For that purpose he voluntarily enroll^ himself as 
one of the victims, and was sent to Crete along with the others. 

8. Here Ariadne, the beautiful daughter of the king, fell in love 
with him, and she supplied him with a thread, which he took in his 
hand yivhen he w^s tlffown into the labyrinth. He en^^ed in mor- 
tal combat with the monster, slew him, and, by followmg the thread, 
fbnnd his way out of the cave. 

9. On fiirdier acquaintance, Minos, who had heard the fiunous 
deeds of Theseus, conceived so hig^ an opinion of him, that he gave 
him Ariadne in marriage, and relinquished his claim to the humiliating 
trflmte which he had lutherto exacted from the Athenians. Theseus 
then returned to Athens, where he was received with every demon- 
stration of public respect. 

10. Annual sacrifices and festivals were instituted in commemora- 
tion of his TOtriotic conduct, and the vessel in which he had made hiti 
Toyage to Crete was carefblly preserved for many centuries, beinfir 
mm time to time repaired, until at last it became a question, which 
was gravely discussed by the learned, whether it waft or was not 
to be still regarded as the vessel of Theseus, after its various parts had 
been so often renewed. 



/' 



CHAPTER X. 

Theseus, continued, 

1. TfiVSEtJS succeeded his fkther on the Athenian throne, (1934 B. 
C,) and by his wise regulations greatly consolidated the strength and 
incres^ed ^e prosperity of Ins kingdom. Cecrops, the founder of 
Athens, had divided Attica into twelve districts, each of which pos- 
sessed its own magistracy and judicial tribunals. 

2. As the country advanced in wealth and population, these dis- 
tricts became less closely connected with each otaer, and at the period 
of the accession of Theseus, they could hardly be regarded in any 
oUier light than as so many little independent communities, whose 
perpetual disputes kept the whole district in broils and confusion. 

3. But Tbeseus had influence enough vrith. all parties to obtam 
their consent to the abolition of the separate jurndiction, and to the 
filing of aH civil and judicial authority in the capital. He at the 

Mtnotsur? 7. What did Tfieseiu nioIfs to do? WlAt did he do 7 8. Who iru Ari 
tdna Y What did she give Theseus T What did he ^en do % 9. How did Minos tre«< 
Theseus f What of the tribute f 10. Wliat was done at Athens in honor of Theseuc ' 
X.— 1. What of Theseus when he became king? When did this talte plaee? t- , 
What of the twelre districts of Atticat 3. What change did Theseus efltett 4. Idt 
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same time vohmtazily migBed into their haiids a pcnrtum ci his own 
power. , 

4. Hayiiiff divided ihe peoide into three classes, the nobles, the 
artistiiB, and the euhiYators of the soil, he entrusted the first of these 
with the administration of public afiairs, and the dispensation of jus- 
tice, while he confbrred upon every freeman or citizen, without dis- 
tincticm of class, a vote in the legislative assemblies. The command 
of the army, and the presidency of the state, he retained in his own 
peraon. 

5. To strengthen the political union of the various districts of his 
kingdom by tl^ tie of a common reliffion, he instituted a solemn fes- 
thrsu, to be celebrated annually at Awens by all the mhal»tants of 
Attica, in honor of Minerva, the tutelary deity of the city. This fes- 
tival he denominated Panatheniea, or the feast of all the Athenians ; 
the name by which the whole of the people of Attica were thence- 
forth called. 

6. The wise and liberal policy of Theseus caused Attica to advance 
considerably beyond the oth^ states of Greece in prosperity and civil- 
ization ; and the ancient historian, Thucydides, informs us that the 
Athenians were the first of the Ghreeks who laid aside the military 
dress and arms, which till now had been constantly worn. 

7. The example of Athens was not lost on the other Grecian com- 
munities, all of which gradually adopted, to a creator or less extent, 
those political institutions which had conferred so many advantages 
upon Attica. 



CHAPTER XI. 
Thesezts, cantimied* 



1. NoTWiTHSTANoiHo the judicious and exemplary conduct of 
Theseus in the early part of his reign, he app^urs to have afterwaids 
allowed his resUess and adventurous dispodtion to hurry him into 
many extravagances, and even crimes, by which he forfeited the 
respect of his people, and brought disgrace and suffering on his lattar 
years. 

2. If we may believe the traditionary accounts, he accompanied 
Hercules in some of his celebrated expeditions, and, assisted by 
Pirithous, a king of Thessaly, engaged in many martial and pre- 
(ktory adventures, conformably rather with the very imperfect mor- 
ality and rude manners of the age than with his own previous char- 
acter. 

3. There reigned in Lacedsmon at this period, a kinff named 
Tyndarus, who had a beautiful daughter called Helen, and, accord- 

what thnee claaoea did he divide the- peoi^e? What power did he retain? 6. What 
iiMtital did he Institute? What waa it calladi 6. What' of Auica under Theaeua? 
T. Whatof the examide of Athens? 

XI. — 1 . What of llieaeus' niheequent condoct ? 2. What adventures was be aald to 
he engaged In? 3. Who was lyndanis? What design did Theseus and Pirithoflt 
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ing to the uaent luatoriana, Th«smu ud hk fnaoA Pirithoiia fonned 
the bise deaisn of Btealing awajr this young ^, Bod a prineeM of 
Epirn* namea ProMrpme. They Huoceeded in eaxtjing off Hdea; 
but, in theic attempt to obtain Prosarpina, they fell uiUi the handa id 
her father, by whom Pirithoiia waa put to dcfttn, and Tbeeetu throws 



4. Meanwhile, CaHtor and Pollux, the brothers of Helen , who were 
■flerwarda deified, and whose names liava l>een bestowed upon one of 
the aigna of the zodiac, rescued their stater from the men to whom 
Theseus had given her in charge, and ravaged Attica in reyenge for 
the inmry they had received from its king-. 

5. TheseuB was afterwards released firom impriaonment by the 
aaaistance uf Hercules, and returned home ; but Uie Atheniana had 
became ao offended with hia conduct, and were so angry at his having 
exposed them to ill-treatment from the LacedEemonians by his wicliM 
attempt upon Helen , that they refuaed la teceive him again aa their 
aoTMeign. He therefore withdrew into eziJe, and soon after died in 
the island of Scyroe. 

9. The Atheman people, however, never forgot the benefits be had, 
in hia wiser days, conferred upon the stale, am manv centtiriee after 
his death, his bones, or some which were Bupposadta be bis, were con- 
veyed to Athens with great pomp, and a ^lendid temple was erected 
above them to hie memory. The toiiLB of this i^lendid temple still 
exist. 

7. The LacadsmoniaD princess, who was stolen away by Theseoa, 
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■A« fi «d » baoame the oooasioft of a oelelymtod W9i. The haam of 
her great beaa^ ha>'uig apread fiur and wide, many of the prineee of 
Giewe aaked ner i'rom her &ther Tyndarua in maniage ; but he, 
being inrful of incurring the enmity ot the rejected acutora, dedined 
abowing a preference for any of th^. 

8. Aaaembling them all, he bound them by an oath to aoqmeaee in 
the aelection wmch Helen herself ahould make, and to protect her 
againat any attempta which might afterwaida be made to carry her off 
m»m the huaband of her choice. £^en gave the preference to Mene- 
lana, a grandaon of Pelops, and thia auccoBaful aoitor, on the death oi 
TyndaruB, waa raiaed to the Spartan throne. 



CHAPTER Xn. 
^ The Trojan War. 

1. At ihia poiod, in the nortb>weetem part of Aaia lifinor, on the 
ahorea of the Helleapont and the .^^gean aeaa, there existed a king- 
dmn, the capital of which waa a large and well-fortified city named 
Troy, or Bimn. Priam, the kin^ of Troy, had a son wHoae name 
waa Paris ; and this young chief, in the course of a visit to Gxeeoe, 
remded for a time in Sparta at the court of Menelaua, who gave the 
Asiatic atranger afwy firiendly reception. 

3. Charmed w!^ Helen's beauty, Paris employed the opportunity 
aflforded by a temporary absence of her husband, to gain her afiectiona, 
and perauade her to elope with him to Troy. 

3. It waa not, according to the old poets, to his personal attractiona, . 
^reat as they were, that Paris owed his success in winning the a^o* 
tions of Helen, but, according to the custom of the age, they imputed 
it to the influence of Venus, the goddess of love, whose fevor he had 
won by assigning to her tbue palm of beauty, on an occasion when it 
was contested between her and two other feniale deitiea. 

4. ^Vllen Menelaus returned home, he was of course indignant at 
finding his hospitality so shamefully abused, and, after having in vain 
endeavored, both by remonstrances and threats, to induce the Trojana 
to send him back his queen, he applied to the princes who had for- 
merly been Helen's lovers, and called upon them to aid him, accord- 
ing to their oaths, in recovering her from her seducer. 

5. They obeyed the summons ; and all Greece being angry at the 
insult offered Menelaus, a general muster of the forces of the various 
states took place at Aulis, a sea-port town of Bceotia, preparatory to 
their crossing the JEJgean to the Trojan shore. Tlua is supposea to 
have happened about the year 1194 d, C. 

6. Of the chiefe assembled on this occasion, the most eelebrated 
were, Agamemnon, king of Mycenae; Menelaus, king of Sparta; 

XB.-*1. Of what waa TVoy the capital t Who waa Om Une of Ttoyf What of 
IWiaY S. What did ha do 7 3. T» what waa ho said toowahtaauoceaa wKhHala&l 
4. What did Menelaua do on hia return t 5. Where did the foreaa meat f InwhaiTaart 
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Vljnes, Idng i^ IUumm ; Nestor, kin^ of F;1ob ; AehUle*. wd of 
the king of Theesdy ; Ajax, of Salamis ; Biomedes, of ^tolia ; and 
Idoineneus, of Crete. Agamemnon, the brother of the injured Mane- 
latu, was elected commander-iD-chief of the confedeisted GreeliH. 

7. According to some eocioDt SiUthorB, this geneial necrifioed his 
daughter Iphi^nk, to induce the gods (a send a favoiing gslS'to the 
Greraan fleet when h was detauied by coatrary winds in 14a port oi 
Aulia ; but as the earliest wiiteis respecting Uie Trojan war make no 
mention of this unnatural act, it may be hoped that it was never pet<- 
fonned. 

8. The Grecian annwnent consisted of about twelve hundred ve^ 
sels, with fiom lifiy to one hundred and twenty men in each, and the 
army which warred against Troy is supposed to have amounted allo- 
gether to about one hundred thousand men. The Trojans, although 
reinforced by auxiliary bands from Assyria, Thrace, Mid Asia Minor, 
were unable to withstand the Greeks in the opeai country, and dwy 
tlierefbre soon retired within the walls of Iheir city. 



CHAPTER Xm. 
The Trojan War, amtimied. 



nlttaud a( tha lUHinblsd thlib t Who «■( Annnmni t 
7. Wtmi. I> Hid Df him ^ anelnil lulluni' a DT Irbn did 
■nOnt WhuoftbaTrajuiil 



94 THE TBOSm WAR CLO0EaX— 1184. 

ihan l^kadkir ft tSl the inhal^tiints tUmonM be eompelled hy ftmios 
to surrender. But h^e a new diffieuhy aroee. No arrangements ha4 
been made for snppljring ^o inTaders with provisions daring a length- 
ened siege ; and aher they had plundered and laid waste the surround- 
ing country,^ey began to be in as great danger of starvation as the 
bMieged. 

2. The supplies whidi arrived from Greece were seanty and irre|[- 
ular, and it became necessary to detach a part of the forces to culti- 
vate the i^ains of the Chersonesus, a peninsula of Thrace, hi order to 
raise crops for the support of themselves and their brethr^i in arms. 

3. The Grecian army being thus weakened, the T)t>jans were 
encouraged to make freouent saJlies, in which they were led generally 
by the valifmt Hector, Priam's eldest and noblest son. Buny skir- 
ins^es took pbce, and innumerable deeds of individual heroism were 
perfbnned, which, however, led to no important result, for the opposii^ 
amiies were so equally matched, that neither could obtain any decisive 
advantage over the other. 

4. Qui knowledge of this contest is chiefly derived from Homer's 
Biad, in' whidi everjrtlun? is painted with the poet's power. Accord- 
ing to this, the occasion displaysd a singular mixture of brutality and 
heroism, of coarseness and sim^dicity. 

. 5. The gods and goddesses took a deep interest in the a£&ir, and 
)nd a large share in deciding the &te of the parties. The heroes 
boasted and blustered in the &shion of our Indian warriors ci the 
west, and their degree of refinement may be inferred from the ftct, 
that Hector, th^M^ of the Trojans, being slain by Achilles, the 
bravest of th^^^pis, his dead My, attached to the chariot of 
Achilles, ^^J^flH^ hi triumph over the ground. 

6. At ledp^aner a siege of no less thui ten years, in the course 
of which some of the most distinguished leaders on bo^ sides were 
slain, Troy was taken, its inhabitants slaughtered, and its edifices 
burnt to the ground, 1184 B. C. 

7. AcoordSog tp the poets, it was by a stratagem that this fiunous 
city was at last overcome. The^ tell us that the Greeks ccmstrueted 
a wooden horse of prodigious size, in the body of which they con- 
cealed a number of arm^ men, and then ratiried towards the sdi- 
Bhote to induce the enemy to believe that the besieg^es had given up 
the enterprise, and were about to return home. 

8. Deceived by this manceuvre, the Trojans brought the p%antic 
horse into the city, and the men who had been concealed witmn it, 
stealing out in the ni^ht-time, unbarred the gales and admitted. the 

/Grecian army within we walls. The siege of Troy forms the subject 
of Homer's sublime poem, the Mad, in which the real events of '^e 
war are intermingled with many fictitious and supernatural incidents. 

9. The Greek princes discovered that th^ triu^iph over Troy was 

. ' i. 

inXL — I . How did the Greetu proceed in the siege of Troy f What difficulties arose % 
% What of supplies? What was it necessary to daf 3. What did the Trojans dof 
Who waaJMotorf^ffhat toolc place? Why was there no important rssolt? 4^ What 
of Hbm^Kfi. TaTgods and goddesses? Hector and Allies? 6. How long 4id U» 
■tMnco4mie ? Vvhen was Troy destroyed? 7. WhatUb the poeta say of UM aiaftf 
& What of the wooden hoiM? Thelliadt 9. Wbatof UMGnsakpcinoeil UlytiMl 



THE l^rtnrj^»r. 



4n^ pud for t^ their wboeqiwntaiifilnngi, and tbe duonMuntun 
ef tbdt Idnjrdoms U home. UlTsaes, if we a»j beUeve uie pMta, 

Sten yaan in WBoderinj "-' 
VngAitm of Ithaca. 



.IT beUevi 
It ten 7»3n in wsndeiiiig orer e«» mod liude Mftn ftniniig in hia 



Wooden Berte. 

10. Ofbeis of the teadeft died or were shipi . . 
bone, and BBreral of those who encceeded in raacmq 
domiiuoiH, found their tiiiODes occupied iif aHorpeiB, ai 
pelled to retorn to. their vessels, and seek in di^nt koda a phoe of 
nat and aocurity for tteir declining yeaie. 

11. But the fate uf Agamemnau, the renowned general of tho 
Orseha, waa the most deplorable of M. On hie letom to ArgOB, his 
WB aasaubated by his wife ClytemneBtra, who had fonoed an attaob- 
nwnt, daring his absenoe, to another person, Agamemnon's san 
Oreatea, was driren into eiile, but afterwards retomed to Argos, «j>d, 
pOttiiiK his mother and her acoomphees to death, eatsblished hiiosetf 
upon the thione. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The Heraclida. 



the terminatioa of the TrDjai war, an 
in the a&ijBof Grseceuncona 

Nil 11. Wlul<nit1uA>uof AgwDSiDDont WbomiOnMiil 
1. WliU wu (bo* 17 thaHsnclldaT % ynm al BmaUmi 9f 
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«f te SQ}»jiigatioii of neviy the whole Pek^omiefae by the detond- 
ants of Heieolee, called the Heradida. * 

9. It has already been mentioned that that hero, who was a mem- 
ber of the royal fiunily of Mycene or Argos, had been driren into 
enle by some more sacoesBful candidate fw the throne of that state. 
After the hero's death, his children sought refofle m Doris, the \dzkg 
of which became subsequently so much attached to Hyllus, the eldest 
son of Hercules, that he constituted him the heir of his throne. 

3. TwkethBHeraclidsan princes unsuccessfully attempted to estab- 
lish themsehres in the sovereignty of the Pdc^Kmnesus, which they 
claimed as their right ; but, on the third trial, they accomplished their 
object. 

4. In the year 1104 B. C, three brothers named Temenus, Cres- 
phontes, and Anstodemus, said to have been the ereatp-grandsons of 
HyUns, invaded the Peloponnesus at the head of the Dorians, and 
eonquered the greater part of it, with the exception of the province 
of Arcadia, ^e mountainous character of whidi enabled its inlmbi- 
tants to defend it with success. 

5. Temenus obtained the kingdom of Argos, Cresphonles estab- 
lished himself in Meesema, and as Aristodemus had died during the 

^war, his twin sons Eurysthenes and Procles sfaaied between them the 
throne of Sparta. The thrones of Corinth and Ehs were ocouined by 
other branches of the Heradidaean fiinuly. 

6. The Dorian troops were rewarded with the lands of the con- 
quered inhabitants, who were driven out of the Peloponnesus, or 
reduced to slagp y. Great numbers of the Peloponnesians, who were 
ezpstriatedJ|Bp Dorian invaders, passed over into Asia Bimor, where 
they found^^Knd colonies in a district Ifterwards called J^Ims, to 
to name^^he people by whom these cdonies were established. 

7. Others took renige in Attica, where the Athenians received them 
in a iriendly manner. Tliis, it would appear, gave ofienoe to the 
new rulers of the Peloponnesian states, and war was commenced 
between the Dorians and the Athenians. 

8. In the year 1070 B. C, Attica was invaded by a lar^ army of 
the PeloDonnesians, and Athens itself seemed me^eed with destanio- 
#t>n. Tliis emergency produced a dii^lay of patriotic devotion on the 
part of Codros, &e Athenian king, ^iHiich has rarely been paralleled 
m the annals of the world, and deserves to be hdd in everlasling 
remembrance. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Codrus — Greek Colonies. 



I. At Delphi, in Phocis, there was a temple of ApoUo, to the 
porisets of which the Greek were wont to apply for information regard- 

WlMtof HyUnfif |L What did the HaraclidMa prbiOM dot 4. What wm done in 
ii#u« Why WM not Arcadia cooqoerod » 5. »"^-' -' - ^' • • — -• 

V wan the Dorian trtN^ rewarded f Wl 

lansfrwvY What took ptoaa ia 1070. 



. .J^ "'JS'"*" • •• ."*^ "" *"" nenciKwan pnnoaa doT 4. What waa dona in 
1104 1 Why vaa not Arcadia cooqoarad } 6. What of thadliialoa of the PtttapooniMif 
e. HowwenthaDoriuitioopanwardedf Who fbuSded coloolea inJEoIiar 7. WlM 

^■■flMl ■ nflw w*rl What tMilr iOaaa In inon 



CODRUS-OKKEK COLONIES. 



ing firtnio erents, in the Bams maonei aa the people of cc m p M itiwIy 
noent tunes were accustomed to conmlt aMruogen, 
fldm ntfiil iinpaBton, on similu queniDns. 



9. Now, CkidniB had )e|nied that the Peloponnemag hid i&aani 
U Delphi a jirophetical reeponae or orBcle, to thSkBbct that tbey 
•honld be viotonoas in the var, if they did not kill' ihe Athentui 
kinf. Setermiaed to save his cnuntry at tho expense of hia own life, 
C9&IB diagniaed himself in a peasant's dress, and, eotenng the Fek>- 
n camp, provoked a quarrel with a soldier, by wham he wia 



UQed 



3. It was not. long until the dead body was recognized to be that of 
the Atheniaa king', and the FelopornieBians, remembering the oondi' 
lioa on which the oiacle had promised them Huccess, weie afraM to 
continne the contest any longeT, and hastily retreated into their own 



4. The Athenians were filled with admiration, when they heard of 
the noble conduct of their monarch, and, in the height of titeir grati- 
tude, Ihey declared that none but Jupiter was worthy of being (heir 
king after such a prince as Codrus, 

6. It is supposed that they were partly induced to make this dee- 
laiation by finding the sons of Codrus evince an inclination to tavohe 
the conntry in a civil war, regaidine- the auccession to the throno. 

6. The Athenians, therefore, abolished royalty altogether, and 
utpointed Medon, Codrus' eldest son, under the title of Are^n, aa 
duef magistrate of the republic for life ;"the olhce to be hereditary in 

DiniilBbr Apollo t XWhstdldCi 



SB THB OLVMFIC FSSTPfiL. 

Uftimly a* long as its dntiea duuld be perfdnnad to ths Htii&eliDa 

t£ tba ■Baemhly of the people. 

7 A* Attica nu overcrawded with the FelqKmiiMiu refiigMB, 
thMe, together with a, largre body of Aiheoiami, were sent into Ama 
Uinor, under the charge of Amuoclua and Neleus, the younger sona 
of Codnu, to plant colonies to the south of those already formed ia 
JBolis. 

8. The sett , afterwards 
TOM to great le bestowed 
upon the distri ih the Athe- 
nuua drew th( 

9. Several] irtbor sonth 
than Ionia, c( i along the 
wertetn coast i of l^nM, 
and the islandi lerable por- 
tion of Italy I 1, were alao " 
colonked by b s, ffluigiated 

10. ThoB, in process of time, the Grecian race, language, religion, 
institutionB, and manners, instead of being confined to the compara>- 
tirely small country oonstitnting Greece proper, were difiiised orer a 
very exuwre r^on, comprising the tauest poitiona 4rf Eoiopa and 



• CHAPTER XVi. 
Inttitution of the Olympic Fatiual. 

1. While this work of colonisation was gomg forward, the patent 
states of Greece were torn with internal diasenaions, and were perpet- 
ually haiassioK each other in wars, of which the objects and incidenta 
sie now equally uncertain. 

3. Almost all that is known of the history of the two centuries 
immediately following the death of CoJrus, is, that they were charac- 
terized by great lurbulBnce and confusion, and that, durmg this period, 
many of uie Grecian states and colonies followed the example nf 
Athens, by abolishing monarchy. 

3. Others did not, till a later period, become repablican, and Sparta 
long retained the ungular form of regalgovemment established there 
at 3ie aceesmon of Uie twin-brothers, Enrysthenes and Proctea, the 
descendants of whom continued for several centuries to reign jointly 
in Lacediemon, though, practically speaking, no state of Greece was 
more thorougUy repablican in many important respects. 

S. Whu dlnricU nerc (bnncd 1 Where wsslonlal 9. Wb» of Cu-ist Wliuotlac 

Vlllemeau venmadil 10. Whu of Itle Orecian ixde t 

- XJI.-1. Whu m> Uu nau or Onew while the colonlu mra bdof ftmBedl 

o »T,.. „r.i-k.-„^-fn «... ■..^-. .J— .v-j--... -fji-- — - 3. Whit 



4- C cM m bad b«ra tU tdoug difided late ft nundMl of indefandfilt 
BtatM, iind sAer Ihe abolition of kinglf goreniD^Uit, a^enJ of UteM 
vers iplit up into as msDy diBtinct lepublics as the state coittaiaed gf 
towTiB. lUese d>^i<Hie of the coimny, and the obstacies whidi the 
almoBt inceassnt wars iutmmed to a&ee commumcation between tha 
inbaliitaiity of l£e diflneut districts, necessarily prereittad the ad* onee- 
meiit ef the Qieelta in knowledge and ciiilizaiioQ. 



meet jpeiiodic8% on meadty terms, and communicate lo each other 
KiA mimoatioa as might be useful for the improvonent ind well^M 
of the whole. 

6. ThisinsAotion waslheOlympicFestival. FTomBTeTfiemote 
penod, the Giecb had been accustomed to engage in conlesW of 

■t-thkillDul 1. Bow hill QnecslisgndiFided) What mi llu (Act of lUa dtdlloa 
aranK*lniDnpuuai6u«t E. Whu dM Iphhu ds 1 Bow did Ad Olrmplc ■*■«)# 
^■taunll«tlMp«iijilaar<]n««t 6. To whu l>d iha pwida of Oiaca Isbi tv^ 



THE OLTMnC PESnrAl. 



itraagtlt tuid i^flity daring thur tim«« of (Bmkiitj, tad aita it tta 
AMrabaf disOsguMied penonsges. 



7. Iphitoa oonoeired the idea of eetabliahmg a periodical tMira] in 
hit own dominioss, for the cetebratioii of these aueieat gamea, and 
ako of religioua rites in honor of Jupiter aod HeMulei ; and having 
obtBiiied the authority of the Delphiaii oracle for eairjing his deaign 
into ezecutiOD, he inetitnted ^ festival, and appointed that it ahoud 
be repealed every fouith yeat at Oljmpia, a town of £3is. 



Vkttrt ematd Kith elim mrtaOu, 
B. To IhiB featival he invited aS the people (tf Groeoe ; and that 
none might be prevented from attending it by the vran in which any 
of tha atatea might be engaged, the Delphic oracle oommanded thM a 
general anniatioe should take place for some time be&te and afteieadi 
oelebiatioa. 

■cninoniHll T, What fmlvsl did rp)i]iui«uM»hf Wlist oracin did ba eouuUI In 
KlBH IWBDT wn (ba gimn lanlluted I Wlura wju Oljiniria) B. Wen *11 Iba IMOpI* 
•COraaca Inritad to iha Olympic feallnlil Whu did the Dalphic oraide conmiaull 



CLgmtOQUMSM. 4^ 

9. XhadateafdMeataUiidiias&tof th601<RBp«eO«iiMc,8S4B.O.' 
WW tjte^wuda •aaumed by tba GT«ekB aa ^e epo^ fenn wlueh thitf 
i«okoaed the progreaa of time ; the four years ini«rveiiiDg betweaa- 
each raoaneaee of the fsativA being styled an Olympiad. 

10. Tlnee other ioatitntions of a Bunilar na±iire were Bfterwuda 
established ; naiaely, the Isthnuan Games, celebrated near Corinth ; 
the Pyliium, at Ddphi ; and the Nemean, in Argolis. Theee took 

rs which interrened between the BuotjaasiTe 
although they acquired conBiderable oelsbrity, 
imponanca and splendor of that of Iphitua. 
were celebrated at the festiTala coiiNeled of 
reertling aud boxing matches, and other con- 
and >i:ility, togeuier with competitinis in 
notors were crowned with an oliTe wreath ; 
1 by the Greeks one of the highest 



CHAPTER XVn. 
Games, coxtimued. 



1. l(iwiestliiig,tbeeompetitor8wereneariyoTqaiteiiaked,MidtbeT 
teiii to have diq>Iayed great skill sud a^plity. Excited hj the pn»- 

, Wtst >ai tba diU oT tba tnmdliit of tba OlrcniilcgunHt Wbot dM tUi dita bf 
un) HowoftindldlbaCMfiiuidennwoccnrl Wbu ma u (XriiiidHl t la Wbu 
inaotbH (unaa van subtUaMf U. Wlut wen Lbs (uua u^ jtMamt lbs 



4ft OLYHmc OAMtS. 

OBM of a Tut UBembly, they put fmth aau^ag e&oiu, ud Aouli 
bgdwd ud nuumMl in the tauigg]e, they gave no erideoee of eatkf 



S. Leaping wu performed by springing over a bar. No one waa 
permitted to entai into this sport, at the Olympic gamea, vho had not 
piactiaed ten months. 



I &Torite sport, and appean t 



oLmnc oaas, 43 

iMdmnohuitknowlnEaglud. No ns&ir adniuigfl ifM dkntad 
m Haa, oi aaj othar oonUM. The leaat tiick wu aemtij puni^ad. 



i. Thiowing the Jisau ot eoit, a round piece of stone, iron ot bnUi 
caDed forth the energies of the most powerful men, and the feats p«r- 
banei, in hurling large weights, were Mtoniatung. 



' B, Running was cnddsedt and if we may beliere the ■ceonBtB 
whitdi are given bj Greek wiiteis, the taoeiB most have surpassed the 
fleetest of modem pedestrians. 

Xm. — I. WteioT wnailiiifl a^ Lnplnfl 3. Boilni) 1. Ttannlnf iIwiUmih) 



d. 'liftTT* nMU^ Bod mtfoot nci&g wfltt oooi^icamd mtinn g Ui 
^otta. ThektteiwMpaiticiiladTiiiqHiemg, BDilpanKwof thafltH 
tank eneagad b it. Siub vu tne aj^Uuae bestowed, thit it wu 
luicied iBat AlesudOT, the boo of Philip, mid aAerwuda the oelebtsted 
oooqueroi, mi^t deaiiB to engaf^ in the oonteet ; but when it wu 
pH^oaed, die ban^tr TCFttth dodined) ttnkea kingBOoald be hie rirele. 



7. The fliM poeta end muaiDiaiie were nnntmiHrH bma all qnarlen, 
and an immense crowd of rich and poor, high and bw, gatfaeied ta 
witneei these display, which were not oalj jnteceeting fiom tka 
exntiement the; piodnced, but fttmt the sanction that the popular rdi' 
gion bestowed npon the occasion. It would appear, that at the prea* 
ent da7, there is no puUic festivity, in any country, which engages sv 
deeply Aie passHma of roanlODd ss the games of ancient Greece. 



CHAPTER XVnU 
Oredan Ifythohgy, — Clim\fiiMu>n. — JvipUer. 

I. The Oteeks divided theb chief deities into three <3aaae», 
eeleetial, marine and infernal. Besides these, there waa a great 
Tarietyof beings, deemed either wholly or partially divine. 

S, The celestial gods were lupiter, Apollo, Man, Werearj, 
Bacchua and Vulcan ; the celestial goddesses were Juno, Minarva, 
Vent^with Cupid, Diana, Ceree and Vesta. 

3. Ji^)ite[, the &ther of gods and men, is said to have been bisn in 
Crete, or to have been sent there it) infancy for eoDcealment. He 
was the son of Saturn, the god of time', and of Cybele, otherwise 
called Rhea. He was ihe most powerful of all the godi, and every- 
thing was subservient to his will except the decrees of Fate. 

E. Bujact e. Alannder) t. MuadeliotT Wbat m*r tn kU, In fiund, of Iks 
■xelumun of tba OracUn gum) 
Xnn. — 1. InUwtBt lEmcliwfdldilHOnekadlTldelhatrclikrddUMl WIU 

oUurdlTlnlUHinnthen) 2, Whomn tbecolMIIalgodil Tiac^ 

■; WhawuJupltat Whtn wu b* bml HI* panou) WhU ol 



' 4. ffii &lber, Satnni, had reerived the dominion of the worid ftm 
his lnoSiA Titan, on ctiiiditi<Mi of destroyinff all the bobs who ahosld 
be bora to hiin. Satom, therefore, devonted hia children immediatelj 
after tuA. Thia may be considered as baving an all^nical moan- 
ing ; oamely, that Time deetraya all things. 



Smut of im aneiait TmpU deeeted te rdigioK, 

6. TbB in&nt Jupiter was, however, sared hma deatmotion bj hi* 
mother, who prrrately oonveyed him to a cave on Mount Ida, in 
Crete, where he fed upon the milk of the goat Amalthea, and was 
brought up by the Corybantes, who, by the noise of drums and cym- 
Inla, drowned his childiah criea, and thim prevented Satutn from 
discovering hia place of concealment. Tlie Corybantea were the 
priostaof Cybele. 

0. As soon as he was a year old, Jupiter -made war against the 
l^tans, a race of giants who had imprisoned us father Saturn ; and 
having eonqaered them, set his &ther at hbeOr. But Saturn, having 
8000 after conqiired against hi"', was dep<nH^W Jupiter, and sent 
into banidunent. Being thus left sole master of^the world, Jupiter 
divided his mnpire with nis two brothers, Neptune and Pluto. 

7. For himself he reserred the iringilmii of heaven ; to Neptune he 
gave dcooiuion over the sea, and to Rnto the infernal regions. His 
first name was JovU, &em whiiA, by the addition of Paler, Father, 
was formed Jupiter. But the appelktions give* to him were nomer- 

CBUamf Ii tlMra BijriDigQricml imalng ta Ihlg ftbUt B. Bait vu ilu Infant 
JupHwundl Whmwu In tohml B; wbomnibabnKwhIiip) Wlumnlhs 
OuTliinual S. WlBt of Uh wu igitaM Uh liuni I Wluinn UK lliuit Whu 
Uk bMSOH or EUunt Wllb vbcim did Jnpllw dlrkW Uh mntdl 7. WUt tftUi 



DP«, tod were imrrrA mthei from the metiaaa whieh )w pnftnpad, or 
$rom tbt plaow where he wu woralupped. 

8< The peacefdl beKiiming of his Teiga vas diatnibed ]>y itM giind, 
the MMW ot Titan, who, bj harling tocks, and heqiing- dhwdIuiw 
upon mountains, attempted lo SMk heaven ; eo that tha onds. 
mflrighted, fled to Eg^pt to avoid their hiy. By the 
Heiciilea, Jnpitei eonquered tbii gigantic itoa. 



. D they fifiuientiy 
repiesent Jupiiec as having recourse to ilie moet uawoithj aft^ee* ia 
order to Bocomplish the basest designs. 

10. Th^ poets describe him as a majestic persons^, Nitjng imoii 
a throne of gcdd or ivory, under a rich canopy, holding a thunder-boh 
hi one hand, and in the other a sceptre of cypress. At his feet, or 
on his sceptre, stta an eatfle with expanded wings. He has a flow- 
ing beaid, and is genitalTy represented with (golden shoes, and an 
embroidered cloak. The Cretans depicted him wttbaut earn, to 
stgnify hnpartiality. 



Th' Msnal thundenr, tit* eoihioiied In gold : 
BiEh hraien llw lixitBtwd of hji feel he Duia 
And wida beneath Uim all Olynipoi sltakei. 



AtWibI Wku at Urn ttam nd ippilhllciH gtn te Atpturl S. WbM «f a 

■lanta) Bow (Ud JuiiiM eonouar Jtam 1 •. ttjiidiil)»«Beta«W ftp- ' — - 

Iqttmi laBawlllHilMuWl^auiKMuT S/UwCiTW>*1 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Apollo, Man, Mercury. 

I. ArouM ma the son of Jnpitei uid Imixam, and t»«ther of the 
goddeM DianL He was bom in the ialand of DeJoe, vhere hia 
mother fled, to sToid the jealoosy of Juno. He wu the god of all 
the fine arts, and to him is aacribed the uiTeation of medicine, moflic, 
poetTT, and eloquence. He pierided over the musee, and bad the 
power (rf' looking into fhtimty. ' His oracles were in general repots 
over the world. 



9. Apollo destroyed all the Cjrclops, who had forged the thnnder^ 
holla with which Japiter alew EsculapiuB, who was Ue son of ApoUo, 
For diis act he was banished from heaven hy Jnpiter, and deprived of 
hie divinitr. During hia exile, he hired himself as a shepherd to 
Admetns, king of Thessaly.&oni which circumstance he isaJled the 
eod of shepherds. He raued the waUs of Troy by the masic of his 
hatp, and dcstreyed with his arrows the serpent Python. 

3. It is generally supposed tJiat hv ApoUo the bud is t« be under- 
rtood ; for which reason he was called Sol by the Latios. He is 
TBprefliBiited aa a graceful youth, with long hair ; on hia head a laurel 
oown ; in one hand, a liow and arrows, in the other a lyre. His 



Iiead it geoBttilj Borrounded with beams of light. ICi mort 
cekbnted otbcIb wbb at DelfM ; and he frequently leeided vith the 
nnaes upon Moont ParnHstius. 



4. Mm «M the god of war, and son of Jupiter and Juno. He 
was edneued by the god Priapoa, who imtracted him in even manljr 
ezereioe. Hia templea were not nnmerouB in Greece ; but from the 
warlike Romans he Tecoivod nnboanded honors. His priests were 
c*ned SaUi. Thej were instituted by Noma, and their principal 
office was to guard the sacred ancylia, one of which was supposed to 
hav« dropped from hssTen.. * 

5. The wolf is consecrated to Mars, on accoont of TapacionsnesS'; 
the dw, for bis vigilance in the pursuit of prey ; the cock, for his 
walchiulneaa ; and the raren, because he feeds oa the caicassee of the 
■lain. He is represented as an old man with a fierce countenance, 
anaed vri^ a heUnet, a pike, and a ahield. 

6. He sits in a chariot, drawn by furious horses, which the poets 
call Flight and Terror. His sister Bellona, the goddess of war, con- 
ducts his chariot. Discord, in a tattered garment, with a torch in her 
hand, goes before tbem, while Clamor and Anger follow behind. 

7. Mercury was the son of Jupiter, and of Maia, the daughter of 
Atlas. He was bom in Arcadia, upon Mount Cyllene, and in his 
infancy was entrusted with the care of the seaaons. He was the 
messenger of the gods ; and more eapecially of Jupiter. He was the 

nin of travellers and shepherds. He conducted the souls of the 
into the infernal regions ; and not only presided over merchants 
and oratora, but was abo the god of thieves, and of all dishoneat per- 



ha tMXegntsd 1 4. Wbu or Man) HIa tomplgs In Ongc« Bid Roma I Whu « 
t^ Jb or bli priHUl S, a. Wbu ■DhnalamncauecntwliaSbnr Rshwu 
npnwitsilf TTWlat of Msiuirri Wtai nra Ui offluit 8. Whj m bo tall 



EfEICDXT—BACCHDB. l4P 

6. Ha ma Aa ummw of fatten, tai tooelled ia cloqnMin). 
HwM ba WIS nlied by the Greaka B^ma, which ti^sifiM inleiprM- 
faig or Qx^aBung. Ha &M t«if ht the art* of buyuw, aelliag, mil 
traffit^iiiD, from wheooe he demed the name of MeraiTy, ud >■ 
aooonnted the god of meiehaais, and of gain. 

9. The TNj day thai he was bom he gave a proof trfhia 
to thiering, I ' ch A| ' 

The divine i •-- - 

tiiDe, Herem 
Nnibneof )i 
of hiaaoeptn 



CHAPTER XX. 
BaccJaa, 



11 whuo(l&i)N 



IMBUH -i<-N}U, fit AlAh. Se m«M Os cnlMdci'arilH gii^ 
Oe nt of MmreTting it» Juice into wiite, vid the iBttnw of aalaag 



T of cuItiTUiqp fbe gnraai. He built dtim, inrtttated v 
law*, ciTiliied nun; wiu|p. MMiotur, aad taaghl tiMn le wonbip die 

3. It ia raid, that in his ymA, wmsK piiMear hotinf tbnnd him 
kdMp in the island of NaxM, ware- stnuk wiA hit tiemtf, and 
otnied bm off in their ship, wiib dw iMentim nf Kl&ir tiiin fbi m 
>l«e. Wn^n Bacchus awc4e, be lAtNuf HviveBp, In Mtter to try 
tiw humanity of the sailcaa. The; kMnInd ai m dbcRH, irtieu 
raddenlv then veesel stood motioiilaM on dw irafem. 



. Vmea nraofup, uid twinad their I 

■■ dnOs. Theinfimtgodn— -' - - 

» uipeued TCund the ship. 
Kinaff into Uie ses, oud weie dtkogad into'dolpbuiB, tridk Ike exo«>- 
tL^ .^ t\ :i_t _!.. i.„j .1 - a^ •!_ lUb. ^ 



od mned & speR-, nd (Lnn,M)rtlien, 



•ltd lynxes uipeued ?ouiid the ship. Tlie puatee, Mtfii eA widt feu^ 

— -ao^intoUie ses, oud weie dikogad into dolptuns, tridktkeexo^ 

t of the pilot, who had abown aome concern for the &te of 



XX. — 1. WbUlapnteblgofButhiat WIhh vh ki tocn) "Wby mttitimmS 

rssf MrS'Sfsv.? rrasssss WSiiS'iWsi ? 



. > 9ffe8 4Nimf' flf ^hovinc M* SIMM* to Mkbp, 14v itf Rhtt 
0^ fin nme sonico v^iich th^t nwuArch lud icodend IuiKt *^^ god 
4Hpsd bun la uk foi whatever he iriaW- Ifida* begged Out 
ererjiihiiig which he touched miffht beoome gold, hot iv » (bint tiiDe 
4iQ0d ' that he bed mede & fbdiah iMoett, nooe even hie meet eiid 
J fTtik wera cmveAed into thet inetal. 

6. The feetivsU of Becchne were eelebnled with nats and exoen. 
The prieeteaaee, ceDod BuM^haiUea, tau wild apoe the nteuotaiiia, 
«bh diAevelled hair, and (on±eB ie theii bauds, filling the air with 
riioBts, and chanting hjnuu in hia praiaa. During their celet»*tiiui, 
^ people ran about the oil.; iu matka, or with tb^ f«cfa danbed 
with the diegs of wine. 

7. The fir, the ivy, the fig, aiad the phw were eonaeoEated to 
fiscchua; end goata were ncnfiDed to him, on aoeouotof ihe pn- 
ff "■fij of that ■■*»"^^ to deatrej the vine. He Lb repreaented aon^ 
tuttea as an RflbaiiuUe fouth, end aometimei aa a man advanced in 
yeara. 'B» ia ecowned with ivy and vine Isevea. 

8. In hie band be holds a ^v^a with an iron head, aocueled with 
ivj or Tine leavee. He aita in a ahaiiot, drawn by tigeia and liana, 
WM erowtjinea bylynxeaaad pantheiai while hia guJuda an » bwa 
gf noteiM aMyiy, deminia, end nynyJiB. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Vtdtum. 



■Mh Df PhiTKlal 1 How win Ihs SsUnli of Bucbiu ultbntadt What ottka 



(Br VULCAN. 

yina edncatsd in hflaten ; ktt JnpHer, being oflended tvMh biai, kmfad 
1dm horn Giympoa. He fell on the island of Lemnoe, and -wtm m 
cripple ever after. He fixed his residenoe there, built bunaelf a 
palace, and xaised forgea to work metals. 

9. He forged the thnndexboha of JapHer, and the arms of the godf 
and demi-goda. The golden chambers, in which the gods resided, 
were h» wdriananship ; also their seats, and their council table, which 
osme sdf^nored from the sides of the apartment. 

3. Pandora, whom the ancients bdieved to be the first woman erer 
created, was made of clay by Volcan. When she had received life, 
aD tfao ffods gave her difll^nt valuable presents ; and Jupiter presented 
her -vnm a beautiful box, to be given to the man whom she married. 
Amdora carried it to Prometheus, but he would not receive ^e gift. 
She then married his brother Bpimetheus. 

4. When the box, which she presented to her -husband, was opened 
by Mm, innnmerable evils and distempers issued from it, and dispersed 
themselves over the worid, 'trhere they still continue. Ho]^ alone 
remained at the bottonl of the box, without which the afflicoons and 
itf rr ows of mankind could not be borne. 

5. Tukaa was lecono^ed to his parents, and restored to hb place 
in Olympus. His lameness and deformity excited the constant laugh*' 
ter and ridicule of the other gods. He married Venus, the goddess 
of beauty. 

6. His forces were supposed to be under Mount Etna, in the idand 
of Sicdly, and indeed in every part of the world where there are v<doar- 
noes. A temple mtss erected upon Mount Etna to his honor. It was 
guarded 1^ do^, whose sense of smelling was so exquisite, that they 
could distmguish the virtuous from the wicked in the persons vdio 
visited the temple. 

7. Vulcan's servants were called Cyc^ps ; they had but one eye, 
and this was in the middle of the forehead. They were of a gigantic 
stature. He had also a sen of gigantic h^ht named Polyphemus, 
king of all the 'Cyclops, in Sicily, :ind, like%em, one-eyed. He fed 
upon human flesh. 

8. When Ulysses^ the Greek pince, visited Sfcily with twelve of 
his conmanions, P<dyphemus seized them, and confined them in his 
cave. Every day he devoured two of them at a meal. At length 
Ulysses intoxicated the monster with wine, and taking a fire-brand, 
put out his eye, and escaped. 

9. Vulcan is usually represented at his anvil, with all his took 
about him, fcn-ging a thunoarbolt, with a hammer and pincers in his 
hand. His foreh^ isbbcke&^^with smoke, his arms are nervous 
and muscular, his beard long, and' his hair dishevelled. The fable of 
Vulcan shows us how highly the ancients esteemed the art of working 
in metals, since they supposed it to be an occupation fit for a god. 

10. The visit of Venus to Vulcan's work-shop is thus described by 
Hom^: 

Jupif r jiuried him from heaven 9 2. What did be make for Jupjitr and the fodal^ 

yldcatt 



a; % What of flandoraf Bdate the etory of Pandott's box. & Whom did 
niarf7) >A«r he was restored to Cnympus f tf . WWe were hif fofgae 7 How wwif 
falirtiaiplet at Momit Bttw guardedt 7. Who woro Um Q^elopt t S. Wbtt or Nypte- 



TtaH tke 1«KM uditMM tb* midcH Ibapd. 
Obfom inrauika, hU fcrgw a»ining nwiid. 
While balbcdiaainat,fi«DBie to are ba t««. 
And foffinr towt, tbe roanDg bellovi blev- 
'nun fivulu* inTJl tbe bins ■niM nas, 
Wida vitk duUMat Ini oUioM ke naa, 
i>d itilla t)w baUsn Mdin «te IfiV 
Lock* In their ehsM tie iaatnunnla of tnds I 
TIWB wid « apoage tin sootT vorkeian draaa'i 
Hia bnway anna embnnni'a and haltf bnut ; 
With Ua hogs aeapiia gncad, and MdMtin, 
Cmm ^ltiBg fbtti, tbe aarcnign ofthi Jbc 



CHAPTER XXII 

Jmho, JKnertFff. 



I. Join), As qaeen of hMTBn, wm tke tuter ud wife of JupHcr, 
andlhedHightnofSBtam, andofOpsotherwiMCallMRtaea. Shf 
wia bom in dn ude of Samjos, uid Tesi403 ^bp*B ^ Ii^ rauriige 
with Jupttar. Her cliildtw WM« VnJMn, Ha*, and Hebe. 

S. The ni^tUla of JupiUr ud JOoo vers oeMnied with the 
Dtmoot solenuatf. AUdiBUdudittiiitaof iMarra, sod tJ) thedweUei* 
opoD eajth, were the q>ect«lon. Chekme, & nym]^ who nfuMd ti- 
ehugeit bf MeieuTj into 4 tortoiK, ud oondemned tu 

The poca repreaeiU laaa with k Maje^ well bBfiaJng ttn' 



TS 
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txaftem of tha ddca. Hr aqieet eaabinM i£ that wa taa imfina 
of the lofl^, gnoefnl, ud masiiifleent. Her jealoii^ otJapta, and 
her diapatM'wMi him, ooeauooed penetoal otrnfaaun in hevren. On 
•eoonnt of her enid^ to Hemilea, Jopitar anipended her frimi tbo 
ikiee bj a golden ohank Tnlean, b«*ina eoina to her aMislanoe, waa 
kicked down fioiD heaven \y Jnpiler, and broke hts hg by the Ml. 

4. Of all the pagan- divmitiea, iiec woTahip was the moat Bolemn 
am! unitenal. Her moot tamooB iempka went at Aigoa aod OljBpia. 
Iria, or the nitdnw, waa her attendant and meaaeagez. 



S. Juno is repreaentad aa seated upon a thnino, ot in a chariot of 
gold drawn bypeacocks. She hold* a sc«ptre m her hand, and wean 
a crown of diammids, sDoiicIed wMi loata sod hliaa. BAe, her 
daugbter, the goddess of youth and health, attends upon her ear. 

R. Hebe was the cap-twarer of JupKer, but waa '<^"'ir"< from her 
oflfee on account of hanng fallen down, as she wasyonring out nectar 
fiiT the goda at a solemn festival,' Ganymede waa cteaen hi her 
■lead. 'Iiie chariot of Jono is thus deeeribed by Homer : 



4. WIMsrterwsnUii) TCnmilrlil 

E. HswlcJoru TMiMsnudf «, Whs «u Hotel Whf Mi ■(■ iIlnntBgdl Wt» 
WM caoHD In bM iwrl I t ifi M Hwf'i iluBftiakMi Bf ibo elBtianjt Ab«. ?'. Wha 



MINKKVJl, OB fAIl^-TCmiS. 

Bneaa of gnld nupSBd Uw-ncnlv tfafoM i 
Thi car, bvtiM:, u ucblDg flgan bon, 
Tba bcndins coDcan Ibnn'd ui uch buwti j 
Silver lbs beam, thi extended yoke woi gold, 
And gDlden teina the ImtnortsI eounera hold. 



Mintna, w Fallot. ' Ftma. 

7. Minervft was the goddna of wiadom, and U said to have apnmg, 
completsl; armed and fiiQ groini, fium the bram of Jupiter. She 
«u tamadhtely admittad into tha aasemUr «r tbo god*) Hid beeUw 
Jupiter'a ftithfbl oomiMUor. ^M «w Ae most accoo^liAsd tt all- 
tfae gntiewee. 

8. HiMTts'fnvRited the art ef s|HimiDg, and ia finqtwat^ i^nv 
MtMad wiA a dinsff m her hand, inaiaad of a apear. Andme, the 
dan^rtCT of s djer, was so aldHhl in working: wiA the needle, that 
die Timtnmd to di^lenge Hiiwrra to a trial of sldll. But ahfaoogh 
her worit was conndered reij beaatifiil aod periect, it was not eq«il 
to (hat of die soddese. ATachue hanged henelf in despaii, and m* 
duoifred by Mmerva mto a apider. 

9. The eonnleaHne of Mmena waa genendlj more expwaai ie of 
maecnline finnneeB, than ef gnx or eoftBMe. She was dotbed i» 



a lame, and fat her left a riiirid, on which was painted medying head 
6f IbdnaS, with serpeata wtMdng annuid it. 



M roms AND OVFltB. 

10. Hei eyes wm* rf odaatiai btee. A onwD of olrra m* 
■estwiMd Rmnd her helmet. Her idiief emhiMttt wero die cook, the 
oiri, the bMiluk, uid the distaff. Ear woti^p wm nairenaDr 
MObliihed : but her nuNt maffniAcsat ten^ka were w the AcaopoM*, 
the npper ci^ or citsdel of AAeiw. 

11. One wu called the PkitheooB, and wae boilt vl the pnioM 
«rtiite nsiUe. Iq it waa the statue of the goddeM, made nl gtdd aad 
ivory. Ii - • ■ ' 'm 



CHAPTER XXni. 
Vm»uat»d Cupid. 

1. Tmn waa the gnddMs of beutf , the mothar of Ion, mi tho 
meea of hogliUr, gnoe, and p WaiB re. She ia aa^ to fane xmm 
nam the from (M the aea, near the island of CTpma. l\e lephyia 
wafied her to the ahore, vbera aha waaieoaiTed^ theSeaania, the 
danglden of Jopta aod ThemiB. A« die waUcad, flmren UoMtad 
baMsth her feet, and the rosy Houn dieaeed her in diviM attm. 

Q. When she waa carried to be»Tsn, the goda, ■■*"" r *" '' at her 
hean^, ^ iwhed to obtain her in marriage ; bat Japiter batnlhed 
hattoVnloaii, the o^tett and most deformed of all the detiiea. Tha 
«nm of Venns waa aasieted by a celebivted giidle called am* ^ tha 
QioritB, and mttii by the LMina. It had the ^ww of gimg graoe, 
hea uly , and degwue, to the penon iriio w»ie iL 

S. At the maniage of Peiena, King of Thoaaaly, with- the wa- 

■uw</HlD<m1 Wlx-g work mill U. B>pW Hawi'i <!«• ' ' 
n^ulmU'tii combu. 
TTm — 1. Win ma TiohT WteL tf iMrt S. WbU tapv 
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nymph Thetis, the goddess of DiaoOTd, in rerenge fbi iKrt hailng 
recerred sn mvitaticKi to the entertainmeiit, thtow.a golden ftppla into 
ihe aasBmbly. on which was written, "For tho bireat." Juno, 
Venus, and Minerrs, all claimed it u tbeii own. 



Aiomt. Cupid. 

4. A.( tei^lh, nnaUB t» dodde the dispnte, tbej agreed to mbmit 
to the deraaion of Paris, a Tonng shepherd, who was feeding his 
flocks npoQ Moont Ida. lie ti^ee goddesMs tried to influence hia 
jui^roentbj promises and mtieatiea. Juno promised him a kingdinn ; 
Minerva, mihtaiT glory ; and Veno*, Ae mast heaatiful-womui in the 
world for liis wife. 

5. Paris adjodgsd the prise 10 Venna. In accordance with die 
pramise »f Tenns, Fsiia sAerwaidB iditained poeseMJon of Helen, the 



6. Adonis, tits ma of the king of Cyprus, beiag abun bj a wild 
boST, VeiiiiB bewailed his death with mooh sorrow, Rod (hanged his 
blood, which was shed on the sroond, into. the flower anemone. 
When she heard hk dring toicb, die iew to Ins sasinaiiee. A thorn 
Tan into hot ibot, and thebbod Ming on a loae, changed that flower, 
wfaich before waa white, to red. She then prayed to Juinter, that 
Adonis shonld be leetcned to life for six months ereiy year ; and her 
prayer was granted. 

hgwiil tilw Bwntswf tWwKl 4.«)BmF>ria) WhM did tb> t«U«M 
■nUMMml ff TTliii iiliWniM iiiliiil WhM nm Um rwdil •. Wtin«<TiDM 



lOAKAi OR LUNA. 



Ii gUtKred with 



mwiuga. 



Ihn« gncM) A^iu, TWia, and Es^uoayne were bet utrndaiMa. 

Q, Atnothertinieahewubami 'ib11,1wt - 

hnd w o w an d with toaea, while ou) sported 

•rODBd her. She wu i^ueoented i raecAil, 

irith a eonntemiiaa expieosiTB of gi 

10, Hu templea were nunwroiu id wem 
■t Puboi, Gjnhen, IdiEa, and Ci 1 atMne 
iacBtidBd tbsVennadeHedicifl, & dration 
^d who visit the gallnj of FloTi 

11. Hra ftvuite TMideiMe was auppoeed to be the ialtnd of CypniB, 
■ad hat dn^wnahippea were at Psgktm, a mtj of that iafauid. 

To Uu mft CTpriui sliam sha gncflM VBTM 
To init hf^vM, H)d bn blooming gioTjs ; 
While 10 ber power ■ huodred ullan riw, 
And gntebl mceiDie greet* tb« baimj *«(•. 

1, th« WB of Tenna, and god of lore, w^ K^n w at td <s 
wnr, with wion, « bow and xnowa, ud ^amitj with » 
baodage oitQT ra eyes, m had wings to iJkowbiaeaprios and deaiia 
ofohaoge. He ia desoribed aa Uiud, becanoe we uetq^Mihia oat 
ejM to the bnha of tboee we lore. 



CHAPTEK XXIV. 
Dmm, Otrm tmd Vettt. 

1. Duma w Ldva, waa the goddM* of htmtfaf . 81m was the 
daodtter of Joptw and Latona, and the twia Maler of Ap(dh>. On 
eaith ahe waa wmritipped nndn the Dime of Diana, bet m Mm Aa 
waaoaOed Loiut, and m TaitHoa abe waa imidMd is Heeate. 

S. Diana ahnnned the aocietr of mrai, and retiied to the wooda, 
aeeoananied by nxty tS th? OEeanides, daughttia of Oeeaniw, a 
powanid a e» god , and \ij twnty other nyi^lw, all of whom, hfca 

t. Aimed with m goUieii bo*, aad lifted I7 a tndtwUi^wu 



It ua)te ) Whan wi 



lU) >. Bov ma A ubMbm neni- 

_ . .„ , — en Itummt ei^li o ndl WW of^w 

I. Wh«w«k«bTn1un^ktnttLt 13. Wbo «M Cofidl mj-VHte 

laiaSiiiTil' » Tt*«ilSnniMlT~ 



DUHX, OKUTKA. 



IMM'MillelMKAm Of J«p«Mr, dw M iMT ampte «bmA %a 
JnflMim Ud wixi«7 menrntmi, inpmaiihof daawiftttit. At 
"die tWMg of bar bow, Hm lofiy mtMBUba were Mid to tnn^, v>A 



t. WhM the ehiM w« orer, tke would ImbMii to IMpki, dw im- 
UfeHM (rf her iKotker Apdlo, and htn^ bei bow ud qaivw imm hi« 
altn. Tbera iha would lead fisth a chrana of Md«m and Qnwoa, 
and join then in ainging piaiaea to ber mother Lalyiia. 

G. Chiona, a nyinph Mlored by Apollo, was 'so bold, aa to apeak 
with aomi of the beantr of Diana. The angry goddeaa ibew her 
bow, and ahot in aimw UuDogii hei tongue, thna onielly putting her 

itfiniittol 
any (Bering to Diana. To punieh him Mr thia negleot, abe m 
fieooe wild M>ar to ravage hia vineyaid. 



Diana, or Lane. 

7. Diana waa repreaented aa very tall and beautiful, and dresaed la 
» hontreaa ; a bow in hei band, a qulTer of arrowa hung aeroaa her 
abouldera, her feet covered with boakins, and a bright nlTBT creacent 
an her Snehead. Sometiinea aha was deaciibed aa aitting in a direr 
ehariot, drawn by hinda. The cold and bright moon, which acatten 
» nlvEC light over the hilla and foreata, ia the type of thia goddeaa. 

fla.SUaanBiwhiiitlfi fl. H.|i«m th. 11017 of CUom. «-OI<Som*. T._Bo»wm 
rmmnttmeuat S. Who '!!utaSjM<»A Wte WH Dm M«]r uu o( Ub add 



t. "Emtfltim WW m utrtiMiw, wht wmA to pMBdwaWtt ca 

■omo Ugft noumiii, obMctiw tha moon ud tb« haavnly EodiM. 

Fram thii uom the ueiNtt Ule, wkieh MpnMirti SiuA, oi tlw 

BMM»tAMe«nding tam hevna to Tuh the alu^tod EadvniMa. 

9. The teiqilB of Diuu, it EpbMUB, wm nckoood one of ifa* 

n woodait of tka wodd. A mMMiBBd EhtrMoi, nMfag to 

n ^ a bad aetim, art fin to thi* hm^- 

lottegnmid. 



carried off by Plulo, the god of bell, while she wu gatbeiing flowers 
in Eons, a beautiful vaUey in Sicily. When Ceres diaoorared tbe 
loea of her daughter, ehe souglit her all over Sicily ; and at nig^t 
lighted two torcbes by the flames of Mount Etna, that she might coft- 
tinue bet seaich. 

11. At last, she met the nymph ATetbusa, wbo told ber that Flnto 
had carried off her daughter. Upon hearing this, Ceres flew to 
heaven, in a chariot drawn by two dragons, and begged JupiMr to 
command that hei daughter should be restored to her. 

IS. Jupiter agreed to do ao, prorided ProsoTpino had not eaten of 

DIuit e. Whuof Ihelsmplg of DiiuT Whu wu Aim br EroMnticT la Wfeo 

mCnf HhiltiuipiinsiliaPnHrpIno) Tl'l llil r Ii nil liil iTiiMlSwt 

II.OTirtDffididriBlMniUiakiaiifTnsiihM) Haw did ■)>■ contimiB kNMwkt 
II Wli]miFraa«ipl»'iiHuralii«nhlm[nnlUsT 13. Wlmvu ih* pinirfltaila 



•ii]|cdiiiig in Pluto's kingdoiit. Upon ^lis, Coiiet luMtaned to Plnto« 
but ProBetj^ine had tmfortnnatebf eaten the grsins of a posaegranate 
which she nad gathered in the Elysian fields, and hex xetum to eardi 
was thenefore impoesible. 

13. Jt^iter, however, was moved with pity for the grief of Ceres, 
and penmtted Proserpine to pass six months of every year in her sod- 
e^. When Ceres was sear^nng fcnr her daughter, being very weary 
with travelling, she stopped at Ae cottage of an old woman named 
Baubo, and b^eed for a little water. T^ old w<nnan not only gave 
her water, but bariey broth. The goddess began' to sat this brodi 
with mudi eagerness. A little boy named Stemo, the son of Baubo, 
mocked her, upon which Ceres threw some in his fiice, and he was 
dianged into a lizard. 

14. When Ceres returned to the earth, she found thut it had suf* 
fered grea% in her absence, from want of cultivation ; Attiea, in par- 
tieular, had become vei^ barren and desolate. Triptolemus was the 
son of Celeus, kinef of Eleusis, a town in Attica. Ceres having been 
hoi^itably receivea by Celeus during her journey, instructed TnplDlifr- 
mus in the arts of agriculture. 

16. She tao^t mm to plough, to sow, and to reap ; also how to 
amke bi«ad, and rear fruit trees. She then presented him widi a 
chariot drawn by %mg dragons, and sent him to teach husbttKbr ts 
maiddnd. At that time, men lived ui>on roots and acorns, but IW- 
tolemus showed them how to sow th^ fields with wheat| whidi hs 
had reedved firom Ceres. 

19. The most celebrated festivak in honor of Ceres were held at 
Eleusis. As we have related, they were called the Klensmian Mys- 
teries, on account of the secrecy with whidb they were oondueted. 
Those who were adnutted to thdse solemn assemblies were called the 
initiated. 

17. The new member was bound by a solemn oatid to seearecy, and 
dismissed. By these means the initiated were struidc with tenor, not 
bdng' aware that thoy were merely contrivances of the priests to im- 
iness their minds widi religious awe. It is probable that these mys- 
terious associations first gave the modems the idea of firee-masonry. 

18. Ceres is represented as tall and majestic. A wreath of com is 
bound round h^ ^folden hair. She hdds a sickle in her right hand, 
and in her left a lighted torch. There were many festivals in honor 
of Ceres, and many splendid temples erected to her. The husband- 
men ofiered sacrifices to her in the spring, and oblations of wine, 
honey, and milk. Virgil thus mentions these rustic ceremonies : 

To Ceres bland, her annual rites be pud. 

On the green torf, beneath the fiagrant shade, 
jyheu winter ends, and sprint serenely shines ; 
^hen fat the lambs, then mellow are the winesL 

Then sweet are slombers on the flowery ffronnd. 

Then with thick shades are lofty mountains crown*d. 

4o9 Bapeat the story of Ceres and Bavbo. 14. What had hi^pened while Oersa ^nm 
alMOi? What ofTriptolemuB? 15. Whatdid Ceres teach TriptotonrasY 1& Where 
wars the IbsUTals in honor of Ceres held ? WWof the EleuAnian mjstarissf 17. Bow 
nwanewmemhsrhoiind? &a Howis CeiMOViesented? What of hsr ftstifsls ani 



MAaasDCHK 



SMMI oa HMWbMdlMvl CNN' iMat t 
Mis iaatr (WM &r W, wUh Bilk wd aialJnr fTMi 
nniea Uid tha Ticlira tEi new nniU araaiid, 
Aad CtTM call, tad cboni tqrmni moDnd. 



19. TUi mUbm Wm llw dMgtan «f Bitani ud KbcB. Hot 
wMAip wia vtiodwwd iato iMj by .Xaem, ■ baou Tmoh niMik 
■n4 hw riUB tt Hcve wM &on thoM in Gmeee. Tha pUMraM 
at Tnj WW m ee m i tA in hoi m^i ud tipea it* cwMpinMwe ihai* 
Ibe Mfii^ of Rama was anppoaad to <hpewt. 

30. IntbetempIeofVeataapeipenMlfiiewial^itbMnHWi wmt 
mrtm ppaa W a wwe AoaCtt, Trtaae dig h wm M piBTOot tUafiie 
&«n beiiK ntiigaialwd. Tliua pneaUMea were c»Ued VoMal vif- 
(iaa. If^ owbg to any awjdentor ne^ganee <w the part of tha Vea- 
lak, ika n«ad lie waa penmlted to go eat, the oAndai waa aavai^ 
pouahed by die high pneat. 

91. Tha Vaatab weie duwan from the afe of aix to tbal of ten. 
They wan bannd to vemain muDuried for thirty ycaaa. Foe tm 
jreaw thoy wera en^loyed in IsaniBg tbeii daty ; the ten foUowii^ 
weaa aaoopiad in dnwJinTging the iiu^tkna irf their office ; the other 
tea ia iMtroeAtg tha yoang norice*. If aayoiM Beglededhetrdnqr, 
or ta^M bet Towa, she -ana binied alive ; being shut np in a THilt 
ttader gnrand, \atth a iMOf, and a Httle bnad, itiue, watei, and oil. 



m 



CHAPTER XXV. 

— JVejrfiow, Trito»y Oceaitta, Mtd Neraa. 



nitligiiiihrfl n. AUrbnuciwanaMrsUBlactaiml Wbuwn ifaalrdMlNt 



vBwUMvewmAjMtolM. He coaM ruM MMh^OBtes at Ul 
flatmn, and «ift a Ucw of U* aM ia t h« aoold aaaae hIuAi M 
ainag fimn tha kooaai of llw aw*& 



iid,4ra4fil !«»«• ««Mi,»iidTi 

rea. Bat, «^ » w«id, M» cook 

roftbaintaa. 

isng ^ T^vgu vari Napttua mt 1900 that^«f a^ 

in, in tneiala of Samoa, a^i los^ down iqioii tUSH 



4. h three iC^ ha CT^aioi ^ whole horiion j with the fbiiith,he 
imdied' bia palace, bx *W deepa of Ae sea. lifio he iDoiiiiled hia 
dharioL and %OTO of t^pidhrover the wares, that the water acucelj 
tooehed the braaea Mfle of fa charist. The whales and se^fDmistfln 
aUnMstodohiiii hobei. ^lewaTea abook with feai, and fell back 
ttmpeeltaOj aa he paeaed. 

fi. He wiahed t* iiiaiiji Aaq^trite, and aent a dolphin to peraoade 
bar to beomue kw^^ Amplutnte waa the duighter of Oceaona 
sad Batn. To rawaid the dcd^tia fitt obtaining the eonaent of Am- 
■dntnteiNqtane placed ^*t fi^B among the atan, wfano it beeame a 

"-'--- AflnhtDiie haa been diua deaeribed. 

d dc^iina Kpfottei, whoaa aealea aeemed.goU and 

'ijututi S. Wftttpmnrlullhef 3. ThUDTNaitoaadiiiJuUxTnlN. 
T^ttWa Ufa tK MltMf B. Whs wu AmpUirtuf &w mi iS 



MB*; dtsf aweUed the wavw, ud made 4Nm fiana with Arit 
waiting i ttter them came tritou, blowing thee oomd dteBa : A^ 
annoiuded Aiqyhitrite'a diariot, drawn bf mi huma that mat 
whiter Ihaa snow, and which pknglied the kainj waraa, and Ml a 
deep foTTow behind them in the Bea;'thBir ejea flamad, and fMHB 
JMoed Ittoi their motiths. 

7. "Inegoddem' car waa a shell of marrelloBi Ibnn ; hwaaofs 
mne shining white than ivory 1 it* wheekwemof VDld,Hiditaeemed 
to ildm the aorface of the peaceful wateia. Nym^a, cnnmed wiA 
flowera, whose lorel; tresaea flowed orei their ahonldeia, and waved 



Bpt» of Mld,tooammaiid 
r kneea Ue Uttle god Pal- 

eTerT aeditioaa wind and 
, and Wd the golden leioa. 
ir tlMte dM car, and waa 



ria, who atnne M Uow it 
f the air .£o1qb weared 
i&oe and aonr lo^a, hie 
, hie eveaftn of glocMu; 
nda, and dnve ha(£ erery 
»ra of die deep, taaned in 
haate from their prufonod giottca to Tiew the goddeaa." 

10. Neptune was repreeented as a majeetic god, with a grim ud 
angry aspect. He had bhwk bur and Une eyea, and won a bright 
Uoe mantle. He sat upright in hie diariot uhnri^handlielidd 
Itia trident ; with hia left, he eometimeB aopported his queen Amphi- 
trile. Hia chariot waa a large aheU,dnwn by eea>hoteeajjnrddoliins.' 

11. The worriup of Nepmne was Teiry geoenL tlia ubyaa* 



TrUoH. 
It. "nriton waa the eon of Neptnne &ndA[nphhrite,andw«atr 
A*«kitrtlidMCilMI 10. Bdv M. NapOM npnMOMd) ILWbMt^kliWMi 



"ttB nUjaHAL BBTTfES, 68' 

paUu>taHitbk. HeteikWiflMd uhdrmsnMd lUOf fi*', nrf' 
WfflNNdlr Mpniestei m Ae Kl ef Uowing 1 BheB. 

13. He w*B & Tcry powerfiil marine deity, and oould itiae ttoniH 
at lem, and calm theM st bis ^easnn. 



15. H 


vingbeatd. 


littiiigni 


hand; and 


nmirBW 


>hira with 


gIMiSOl 




16. N 


bi, Bodwu 


thefkthe 


dcbieflfiD 


the.^ 
He had 


••are bur. 


iftendnwn 


widiliia 


ibonts. 


' CHAPTEK XXVI. 




The tnfmuU deitia.—Fluto, t'buut, 


,<md SomnuM. 


I. TH*d 

tbeK Pluto 


ITS 


Satomud 




8. None 


heaad- 


wmmigi 


>d,aiKl, 


finthiina 


jtaioe. 


Heemied 


nwitb 


iter eompai 
ctnUdidtl 


riot and 


3. It WW 


nop the 


imttui^ tl 


i,whei> 


thronghthe 


became 


tiwooeeno 




4. Blade 


Seed to 


thb gloom, 


ttbUed 



I Whom did ht mariTf Ift &w 



_XZTI. — 1. ITlH wu Phital ^ Win would nan* of iba soddiMM manr hlmf 



0^, lUiro-FLtrras-BMfNus.- 

yn the gioBiid, llut it might penetrate to the inftnul waiiin. 
neluoholy ejrpreaa tree nu aacnd to him, tnd slao im imk 



JPUiM. 
6. He ma l ep tC M rt ri nttiug upon k Unmg ef niphvr,«ia s' 



(mm et tjyvi m. The thra»)iet(led dor Ceibenu bipt vUth it 
Us feet. Hui queen PioMfmneMt on hia left huHJ. Ho held a k^, 
tDMgnifytlittitiiMiibedeuRMieaeiTvd nuo hi* Jd^dan, &e gstM 
am locked, and tfaej can never tetun to life (siin. 

S. PhUaa ynm the god of riohea. He waa Um mb of Jaaon and 
Com. He is mpnawted aa blind and injuiUewiia, to akmr na Aat 
weallli ia fteqanttly given to wkked men, whilst good men lestain in 
fifrtatj. He is desraibed aa bain^ hme, to alunr ns thai neat lidHS 
are loqniied slowly. He was lud to be timid aad feariQjto rape- 
awt the ean with which tnan watch iimi llmii liKinma wawMgs 
an msant to abow the qoiriniess with irUA neiies ate kat. 



7. Somnns waa the god ot aleep, and the son of E^vbna and Noz, 
Hie (alsce was a ds^ oave, yrhept the ami never penetiated. Foppiea 
grew at the entrance, and Sonmus himself was soppoaed to be ahnya 
aalsep npon a bed of feathers, with black enrtams. In'tiia palaea 
tfaeie were two gates, ihroogh which dreams psaeed and lepaaaed. 
Mcnphens was his diief minister. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

T/ix termlrial godt and goddeaa. 

1. BisiDU the deitiee we have olreadj mentioned, there were 
other*, wbose chief reddenoe woa the earth, and who were inferior in 
digni^ to Jnpitei, Neptune, Apollo, Minerva, Cerea, Tuloan, Juno- 
Nara, Mercury, Diana, Venaa, and Vesta. 



Wbif Why •■ bng) Wh; tlmtdT Wbr whb <rlnga* T. Who 
Wteof Wa ptiliKet Hbir WH bs nprHMUd ) Whs mi Morpbou I 
' JOVIL— 1. WantbmeUHtddUM IiwUm tl—i iliwiiy i— llwwJ \ 



Why •■ bng) Why tlrotdJ 



' S< TiMM twQtvo dntnt beoi^ hritt bt wk gt&tMittt nfntVMBf 
niiiw iillj W the Athahiaiw, thrir poitnila wen ^Med in b r*IlBrf 
Mflid tke CanaaeiH. Wa iImH Bkw pnioMd to dewtiba mxh <v 
the inferior god* vho vsn Muidered MmMrW. 

S. lakvm wM dw duigfaur of Pbnb* and ofComB the Tnm 
Ska KM m OM tioM > oriwiul soddeM, but hst h uwiw ww so ynrnt. 
Hat ito WM ■dHdrad b^ •)! Hia g«da, wd eapeeiar bj Jajttter. 
ThSm *xmtBi tha mknurr of Juno, and aha oaaad littoDa to be eaat 
odi (rf hcftm, aM aaiit the aarpant PjdMin w u e i aa eut e bar. 

i. Latenn WMaderad fimn ^ae to plaat. 'nw be»«ena kkhM mK 
reoraTe her anm. IWn, n tha«aith, nftnedta afvelMtnMuw- 
{daoe, fearfuTof oflbnding Jnno. The aerpent Pyutoo punned and 
teiri&dheT. 

S. At length Neptune waa mgred with [dtf for the fugitiTe. Tb« 
ishad DekM naed lo wandor thim^ the ^l%eaii aea ; aomelimea it 
i^ipean' Naptnna 

atnick t d I^taaa 

wHo and 

^ra An 



6. Si 
to 11 J ft 



7. T 
Somer 



__. ._ __ , ioiUbfkaaT 

TW MP, tha air, llw PB« and BMliBt waw, 
Natunmule6««.' lelainitbabooailugaTat 
Mf la^n> «>nti BWiiture, and ro; wvi an in t 
Snna » then way for RpMcb I tbrdrinkldkj 
WaMr to mi wm ncotu. 

B. BeiI the peaaauls vera deaf to her entreatiea. Lotona tuned 
nnmd, aa abe waa leaTing the nllay, and eaJled lo Ja^tet to pnniah 
their barbaritj. InuDedistetjr tbeywere all changed into fioga. 

9. Niobe waa the danghtar of Totaha, and tl» wife of £iipluon, 
king of Thebea. She had fourteen beautiful children, of whom aba 
was Terj DTond. She had the inipnideDee to aooff a 
aaj that «ie beraetf had a better light to altara and as 
mothei' of Apollo and Diana. -:;. 

10, Upon hearing this, Latona desired her children to pmuah the 

Kod Niobe. IKana and Apollo Mined tiiemBelrea with ariows, aod 
traed lo obey their mother. The aonaof Niobe were pieraed with 
the darta of Apollo, and her daoghtera were deatiOTea by IKaoa. 



The nofistBiiata Ifiobe, doptmd of her dutdiai, madnvd mtv th«' 
wiUenwaa. and wept biuerir. Ilia gain pitbd bn, and dtsagad 
her into k itaiM. 

II. laUma vaa wonhqtped at Aixfoa and IMoa, and irw aoaaoM 
for her nnafbrtuae by saung hu childMn KDwre dhrin* hmoo. 



CHAPTER XXVIH. 

Aurora. 



1. AtTKOEA waa Ae goddaes of the nxnning, the mater of the ann 
and moon, and the mother of the Uan and winds. She waa the 
dnugihtei of Tern and TitBo, or, u aome aav, of Hyperion and lliea. 
She nucriod AstrBos, ion of the 'ntua. T\u> pmtfa i^neaent hei: 
aa aittiox in a golden chariot, drawn by horrca as white as soaw. 

9. A Diilliant atu apaiklea npcm her forehead. «(Vith her rocjr 
finsna ehe opens the galea of the east, lifts the darii veil of niglil, 
CM ponra dew upon Ute gnwa and flowen. "nie stara bde atlier 

ufToaeh, f— ■'-—'• .>^-- ■-- 

foretell the 



ILWhuofUHWonhLpafUuiul ^^ 

^TUL— I. Wh» m* ADicnt Bst puwul Htw do tb* poMa nan«it bu^H 



llftteU»; tatflbt «nw«t9«Abra* vigor, rtmOi, and bentr, 
Sm akM omdd iMk« uHMiml Ufe dBrinOe. 

4. 1lMa«fbfe, Tithonos becimo M ud infinn. WchY sThla Ofbi, 
k» pwM to AnnntolM btadie. The MddCM eonM 
Hub PJQW, twt At Augvd Um tela « giMiitopper. 

5. TUa inaot w«s conudeted bj the anoienta u ] 
and long UTed. llie Greek poet 



glut 
peonliulT bappr 



Oh thoD, of all CI 



8w«it ioucl. thtt dellahl'il lo leM 
Upon dw wild woi)4'iWt topi. 
Tb dridk tbs do Ihil monuns OMps, 
And chlip thr Mng witb and) ■ ■!•)>, 
That b>ppi«>i king! mar coTT UMB I 
WhalOTcr deck* tS« nUtt fieU, 
WbaM>er the ciiding aeaaraa yU^ 
Whamar budi, whatcrer blom, 



Pan. 

•. Pu wu the gnd of ritepfaerds tad hoiitemen, gmd Ae most 
eminent of iJI tite rani dettiea. He was bom in Amdia, end was 
^ son of MetcDiy. His motfier ww geataJiy anppoMd to be 
Dmipe, an Arcadian nymidi. 

T. He invented Ae pastoral Ante, wtdi aeren tnbM, wUeh he eaOed 
Syrinx ; a nyin^ of &M name, whom he lored, fled from Mm, and 
tba eoda ohaoged hat into a Inmdle of reeds. AD strange Mdses 
heard in aoBtaiy plaeea were attribnted to Faa. For this reaatm, 
feat without caose te called a pmie, 

B. He was leyinseuled aa a ^roteeene fiffiue, uajf man and najf 
^leut. He had a long beard, and the boibi, lega, and ^Ot of a pM. 

^irthTY. Wbu did liJ^anMI*W&'m cSSni t lau aCt ma Aa ctai^aS* 



IHU-OMim ff 

B»hadftnddfoaBttleiiM. Uia h«d b cmnwd vUi |Im, »4 
M Mlas m MW hm a •taa^utd io l^ otber Jib yif« «f^>«^ 



JSn*. Gmmm. 

9. Hon was the godden of iknran ud gwdana. She 

fc WMi mm tm nfimoMty ». "mo iom tiorty Bownaahs dBKilkrf) 



Wl^^ 



FMOKA-flOUK 



...nfttiDlniof flowna, her robe ww eorei 
Mid ^ held • mmtwopu, or hon of plentr. 

10. CotovM wu the god of lerelrj ud feutiiig. He ptetided 
Dung and 



ifMtinb. 
Perliape' 



II. PoDionkwas the soddesa of fruit-trees, and ib represented in 
the prime of beanty &nd health, decorated with the blosioms of fmit- 
tnea, hd£»g in her iv^ a branch loaded with apples. 

19. .^lolu* wae the god of the winds. He lived in one of the 
^kilian islands, which receiied their name from him. He had the 
power of foretelling winds and tempests lonj^ before th^ arose; and 
oould alaa raise and control them U his will. When Ulysses visited 
this god in his island, .£o1us gavo him a bag, in which all the cou- 
tnry winds were tied up, La order that ha nagtit have a speedy pa>- 
Mge. 

13. Ilecompwiicnsof UljBMS,desiroii*of knowingwhat thiabag 

JglfAJem'Klmil 10. WhawngComiut WbB hupntildnrliif hli<i«1nl«? 'WlHtrair 
^^npi te mmil b]F ihlil II. Who ma Aniut How «h 4w npniatidf 
^KynamMMBbnl Wbin tUd ki Un t Hl^ pown bid hi) Wlm dQ bt ftn 



^AkHb am, irith llw BxeeptioD of tka ihip «Uah csniild fl lj 'Mii. 



It n BuppoBod that .£o1nB wu » ekiUiil astrmomu mod nitanl pU- 
loa^ho', and tkat he inTented stils, for wliioh rauoa, lbs po«(a 
eaflad hnn Dm god of the winds. 



U. Sbmna wu dto god of pleuifitiT ud hSj, ud ma bnef 
DIVMil l»inMtnHB«lwtlMaMt*fClT«Ht It. Whs OT« Mm** mv 



Mght nd Sleim IDi ctMut eraplayment waa hogfaing « As 
ollMt Roda, Ud nmdng them imo tidieiilp. At Imgu, i^Tttwbg 
tired cA hii obBemtion* upon thni condoct, thej drova l&a from 

15. Aattea ma the j^oddeaa of joatiee, aitd was •ometimea called 
the duightei of 'Ilienua. At othei times die wae oonfbtmded witli 
that goddeM, «bo waa a du^hter of Codoi and Tena. Astrea 
lived upon euth in the golden age, but the wickedneaa and impieljr 
of men drore hoT to heaven. 

16. She was lep majeatic goddeas. In one 
hand ahe held a tn reighed tbe good and bad 
actkma of men. Ii sword, to ahow hei power 
df pmuahioff the w ia a bandage, to lepnaent 
the inqautiuitr wi I to penona of all ooodi- 

17. Temunaa wi «. It was hia office to aee 
that no one uwuped rar, or eneroac^ied beyond 
Ua own limita. Hi lead, withont feet or anoa, 

I intimate that fa Ihs plaoe wbaie lie waa 



. J8. NemaaiavaathesDddeaiorTengeance. She waa the dangfater 
of NoxandOoeanua. She rewarded viitoe, and pnniahed ike. In 
Attica aha had a celebrated atetue, aonlptoied \>j Aidiaa. 



1. Trot moat ari Chaoa. The 
word chaoa maana In thia con- 
dition, the ponta au i u Almightr 
Toicft called the oo waa tim con- 
aort of daikneas, i i«, the earth. 
Thns the obaonra I ipiied accoont 
girenoahf Moaee 

3. "Aadtheea daikneaawas 

npon the ftoe of tl tred upon dM 

face of the wateia. indtiieiewas 
light." 

3. AlthoTighwo laka in regard 

to their earliest deit lemoreinds- 

tail. Tena,tbeea; children were 

KM ha twilitwd ftnn iHinnl IB, Who •r«i Ailnal WlmDrbac) Wbrdldiba 
Jf^lt** "t" 16. aij^WM »la.Mii™mi*ajjWliy taalB.jamMojrfiBUlndl 

TT. mm WM TafmlBiuT whu wH hti oAci t Hli Imuel IS. wbowunBibAl 
It fcttef hiirwatiMl 



l^w w4 Suun. TJtan \TM ths rider aM, but ke ffefs «p hn 
4omuuoD to JbJM brother Suani, irfao dHwbeoHBafkakmgof bMnii 
K Opo, oUurwiae mUm Blu^ 



4. tbe Tei^ of Suara vu oaUad the goMen i^e. The eiRk 
HO^Mod sabcDStence fan its iflfaabiBnts without cidtiire ; mi warn un- 
IcnowB. All th^^ were in aomiMii, ni A«bsa, the goddev of 
foKtiet, luled erer the actiaDS of ro~ 

5. But Saturn lad recM 

ditioa. He had made t 
(dtiUren. Hie wife, Opa, bid one of these children, end brought hiia, 
up uakaDwn to Saura. l^ie child was JufNter. Titan therefore 
made war upim Satuia. He was aauited bj hk half bnithen, the 
gigantic Titans . 

«. Each of Uieee Titans teid fiftf head*, and a hwidTed hand*. 
Thef deprived 8aUini of hii kingdoa and libeny. Jupiter then 
«MBe, lud aasembled the modern gods on Moont Olympns. The 
Titans collected their fivcea un OduTs, an oppOMte mountain, and the 
waz of tlie gods began. 

7. This waz lasted for ten ^eaa, when Jupiter taiiiA the Cyelopa 
to his awistaoce, together with some mightj giaote, who owed tr 



ir deliverance from oonliBement. These joined him in battie. 
JUM now 01]nnpi» wse slu^eu to its fbtradition. The aea rose, the 
«Mth groaned, and the mighty foresta tremMed. 



8. Th«teidBrinlta<mnhitriedfrontliemMiiTtatadofJqM«r* 
Ibebglitwiigafli^adtUdtlwwoodiUBMd. The giiaM, in mMn, 
tbiew muiT oaks at (ha heavnu, piM th« moautana qimd nek 
other, and tnirled them at the Thondeier. Jupiteor waa notoiiona, 
and releaaed hia pweota iiom captirilT. 

I^. But SatD Jopiter, ud todt 

id DeCMoelc 



nfuge in Italy. 
Tjtinm^ a pari 
He taught hie i 

10. Satan 



(editer 






mity, and wis li a 

ri^t hand, ant 
Bj Ml ude, wa 
time, and (^ th< 
11. When 9 

douda and misl 
andkingofhetttcH. 



with age jpd infir- 
" ~ tVfW in hia 



B, the ancient ^ode 
bdiind mntcnona 
tida,aadtha&thar 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Nymph, Satprs, etc. 

1. Tnima^nBticai of the anonts filled all nanne wit 
and poetis enation. To tbem, the daric grove, the ahady valley, the 
etxd liniet, and emy aolitary aoene, i^fMied the bauM of theae btff 
divine bnnga, whoae exiatenoa fonoed a myatennna link between goto 



S. Id the deep gloom of the forests, Uie Dtyads dwelt, while tlw, 
Xbmsdmd bred in the oak, with whi^ she waa ben, and with 
whicli ahe died. The Oread roamed over the movnlains - - '- 
i£ the swift stag, or the yoong Naiad leiuied opon her n 
om the cool fountain which rafleeted ber divine image. 

S. When the ahapheid wandored Ihiongh tho diady giovea of 
Arcadia, bis imagination represented these airy beinga sfouod bim. 
He heard tbait soft Toieea wnispering' tfarongbcbeleaTea; or tf,&inti- 
nig from the beat of the nooDday sun, a ipM more pecnliariy ^nated 
by uatan met Ms view, — a cluster of sl^y trees, or aeleai brook, 
whose bubUing wat«*B spariiled over the fiswery tuif, a roystenooa 
chaim seemed to inveM the solitary scene ; sod buoy ucMred tha 
white feet of the lelnaling nympfaa, gtecing tfarongk tha daric 

4. When the huntamsii, in the keen excitemest of the chaaa, fid-, 
lowad the dear over the loiidy moostama, and the ahsdea of night. 

dant WhUafJul^urT 6. Who «■» ttw Tiuu ) T, B, DsBrilia Uu telUa wtlta Um 

ZZZ. — 1. WbM or Uh tnufiiiUJan af ih* uetnul i. What Mu; m» rt^ 
p«MdMUTalatti»fc(HU} In ih* iBHaulsal la Um KnaUltw I ll>Mcdto Uw- 



a ym) the Bnnotmdmg' objects, the fleet Onad with bofr and 
KHtiid«d past kim. I^ aftw bar, with uep more &aa nuntal. 



came to implore Uietr IsTOr and protoetitm. 

7. At nigbt, their light fonBs glided slang the alioie, with eonl 
and peuU gUtteiing: in their long tiesaea. But when Tntnn bl«w a 
blHt apM Hi* mlvor aoimding shdl, thej {dongad into the blve «nci>i 
and difol into the deep to aoeod the ear (tf £n]^trite. 



" Thim ia-c power whdM me 
Teachu Uiy wtj aloag thai padilcn eo 
TtiB dawut and illimiuble air, 



uhengoda, 



CHAPTEB XXXL 

Tfis MuKt, Graca, and Siretu. 

1. Tm Mdm« were nine skten, dsOBiiten of Jopiter and Hne^ 
moayne. Their names were Calliope, Clio, Erato, Euterpe, Melpo- 
mene, Pol]4ijTimia, Terpsichore, Tlolta, and TTranfa. 

ftriilUi Bf Iha AEcadlan thmtrnTi. Of lb* bOdUnn. E. WfeM H Mlmd of ^ 
rtuatadaiiyB) 0.7. Wbusf UiaNa^ikd O.VTui^^miitll^in^Up' 

XCa-l. WbowgratlH«UM<t What Dm Mi iMiqM) t. WLat at OdUopil 



0. Cillii^ ywithil om elaqnemw and faorie poMry. CliD wm 
Ilia iBMO of faittMy. Eato m> tiie wub of aloqawMa «r lyiift 



poetiT. Bnterpe presided oier nmio. Helpomene wn lb« mma ti- 
tngedj; Poljhjmnu, of aniglng and ifaetonc. 



n« Jlfiittf. 

3. TmpBteboiB wu the mnse of dancing; Thalia, of putoial or 
eomic poeD; ; Urania, of utroDomy. She also pteaided orei hystaa 
titd Ncred aabjeota. 

4. The prinoinil abode* of the Mnaea wme the celebrated mooft- 
taina PinuBMia, nndns, and Helicon. On the deMent of Panaaana, 
waa the Caatatian apiing. The fountain of A^aiuppe w*a on mount 
Hdiooa, and hif her up on the lame moimtam waa tiie inapirinfl Qip* 

' *' ' ' • -eluwf of thawmp'' 



igner np on toe aaine nunatBui waa the inapirinff a 
gnabed ibrth from nndei the hoof of the wmgM he 



IWIal Ciulil 4. WbenlknihatbcidtiortlwDiDMat WlMsfitpaltiptUdBlvi 



S. titt wonhip of ihs mnse* wm Tetjr imiTeml. No poet t 
eaaunuoed hi* Isjb without a solemn mToeatiaii to the immraiBl nj 
Among tho Tbeapiana, Mpeoullj, thsy were htH in hif h tiuM'. 



ft. I^e Gneea were three uiten, dosghten of Jnpiter ukd Enry- 
noBM, a. Bea^-nynph. They were called Aglaia, Thaua, and Etiphro- 
■yna. In Olyupue they Bunounded the thione of JnpiteT. Tbay 



■nymph. They were called Aglaia, 1 
"~~ 'hey Bunounded the thione 

atteudautB of Venus, since beautjy without graeq. 



it but • jdead pictuie. 

7. Templee and sltare were erected everywhere to thaii honor. 
Their dominion was acknowledged both b heaten and on earth. Tber 
were r^esentad as joniig, and lightly dressed, their hand* ioinaa, 
and in a dancing altitude. Sometimes the Houib, or the chilffim of 
Jupiter and Themis, mingled with them in chorus. 

8. The Sireiw were three sea-nymphs, daughteiB of the muse 
Meipomene, and the riier Acheloua. They had the £ices of beauti- 
ful w<Hnen, but the bodies of Bying fishes. They dwelt near the 
jiromoDtory Pelorus, in Sicily. ' 

fi. There, whh the sweetnesa of their voices, they allured aH who 
passed by these coasts. And when, by their melomous music, they.' 
Dad charmed their Itsteners into a deep sleep, they took them from the 
•hip, and drowned aod deioorad then. 

Enl (. WbuafihamnhlporDidmuMt a. Wbowsn Aa<3(*e«1 Wliuof 
' T. Whii or itnlE mnhlpt Bnr mn HHTrMHuitidl 8, WbviMrvthi 
» B. WbuoftMtBnulcf »^ 



^CHAPTER XXXn.. 
Atrtei, Ate>, Harpia, Lara,€nd Myus. 



- TieAria. 

I. Tn Foiies were said to h&Te sprang from the dnma of Uaod 
whkb flowed ftom the wound tpyen by SatnTit to bit fsuter Gcehu. 
Thay wete thne in number. 'Ineir Dane* were "HsiDbaaeiHspen, 
ud Alecto. It was their oJGce to puaish the gahy b(>^ n Aa 
infeml ngion* aod upon earth. 

S. The earthly eriminftl was afflicted by thorn with ftie sttnn of 
eontdeiwe. In hell, their panishmeat was constant ttstnre and fla- 
geHxdoa. Their worship was uniisisal ; but no one dared to pn>- 
noDDOe tbeii names, or to look upon their temple. Tortle dore* and 
ibeep^^with branches of cedar and hawUiom, were oflered to Aem. 

3. They had the bees of women, but grim and teniUe. l^iair 
gamants wen black, and spotted with blood. They brid luihtsd 
toidies, dateeia, and whips of scorpions. Soakei wreathed and 
twined louna their heads, and laahed mei^ necks and dionlden : 

With serpniti girt alike, and croirnpd with hUuf ^air. 

XXZIL — L ITho wua Ik^DriHl Thu mn Uwlr dbbmI WbM «M tMr 
Aell What of thg p^Bnm Inflicial I17 iIhii) WliU of DmIi woniriyi 



1HB rasn OB ttBOM. 31' 

4. Aa Ab thna FnriM pnidAed thtt gatl9> •» the thMe Ato- 

BlcnilypnnMiiiiKedthabMateBoe. TTinirmmmi irTfm flnthrt. Tarha 
■is, and Atn^M. TliejwerethedMgbten of Noxaad^vboi, »d 
Av pMrer m* verj vreat. To them «u eukwled ths MMigB ' 
mnt «f the bnl thread of life. 

■i 



B. C3otho drew the thread between het fingera ; TjnK»nf tuned 
dw wbae] ; and Auopos cut die spun thread with a pair of aaimon. 
Their deoraea were unaltonblc. They ue geDeraUf deaeribed aa 
thtee pld wtmiea, dressed in robes of white ermine, boidered with 
purple. Thajr wore ehaplets made of wool, and iniaiwc^Teii with the 
flowers of the narciBsaa, 

9. The Harpies were three ToiaeiouB monsters, with Ihe fhOM of 
womeD, the bodies of thIiomb, and the clawe of dngona. 

At length I Unit upon the Stropbadea i 

SsTa riam tbe danger of the atoriDV aeat : 

TboM itln are oonpnu'd l>y ib' tonian main j 

The dire abode vbeie the foul H*rpi«* reign ; • 

Wberefram theOHunlBinlnpg, with hldeooioy, - 



idcdattj^awiDga, ihehUBj^ Uirpleifl)': , 
I aey aaaCa the meal t defiling lil ihr^ find 
And parting leaTg* loathaome Ueneh £ehiBi 



le meal t defiling lil ihr^ find ; 
7. To (hen we may aflrlhe three G«igoiia,wto ware vary heanti- 

I. W>winallHilM]^K>nag*tWUn«iMr 
<nl ofllcMt WhU WboLc dacnial Hownnite 



S DBXHXIDS WD aBBoa-BBOOISB. 

)U,1mti^0M head* wen eorered with Tipenimiwd of hnr. Vfht^ 
erw bahieU tbem wu Mnielc with tenoi, and ehaogvd into Man«. 
' 8. Asodwr daai of dinniiiaa wera the Iaim, oi PanUat, bani^ 
hdd gods, who piMided orer boBiutalitr. The hanth waa dioir 
altar, tud waa eonaidered a aanctuaiT tat itiangaia. 
9. The Huua warn inTenal deitiea who piewded orei aepnlohial 



S. l^vthaad&laabDodbeoameaoUaiidedtogetlietmtbeirUMQiy, 



PUMdMcrilaill S. Wbov^^Hiuiitat T. Whu of lb* Qcqoait B. WW«n 
— 1. Wlwi or Iha •uparultioaof tbg uduiUI 9. WlatafitM hMotrof 



Ife^Una) J^n*Hi»i1 



M to nato h impdaMo to dnw iaj ^disduet Km betaoM tham. 
Vlemd tfacim^ the oiiat of Kes, the benea of wtiqnity an an- 
aidBnd u beii^ of t hiffhcr order ; who, tbongh bom on tbia eutti, 
tfj Qttat dead* Xoi &ur uii» hsve riaea to the skies. 



He WM the Bon rf Inpltti tnd Alcmena, qocen of Thebes. In bk 
faAnoj, be etnn^ed two •erpenta, aent by the jealotu laaa to Mtroy 

■Bllndtfl I. WbowMamdMl mtMdM tH^bhl* Inteert 4.'*lM«lli 



4. jknmdtrlfi""**, ApcUoudToku.lHwMfartk'aDt'iw- 
ftnMd tha vAmob Unn, wbieli ham pUaod hk Mua hdow dn 
JtaaMMli. He was leMwatRed w k rtnmi au, with thaUaaaf 
tlw N«iiiaan lien tntt ua Ain. In hb hud ha held a loask wd 



6^ llie idea that AehiDea waa iwtnioted Id nnaio by Chnm, aeana 
to be extenrirelj eutonaiiied, for in one of the hooaea rf Bmoalit- 



CASiem AND Ahxiix. 85 

1, a ptetnra wu dboavered, lepiesentiiig the Centaur gMng trim 
n on the harp. 



7. ^M Cenlaim did not tU potsess the gentlemudrbraadiiif of 
I^hiiOD, and it is reoorded among the celebrated poeti of Theeana, that 



8. Caator and Pblhix were twin brotheia, and sont of Jajnim and 
Iioda. Castor was terj BkU&l in riding aiidtmanaging honea, and 

bMnuud in mute bj CbLrm? T. Vsn ill tha Cmuun snial uOiinnt K IHla^ 
of Cnur *od Ponui) WbM of Cha trpaiitim is COlcliliI 9. Bsw dU Iter* 



ifAuEBwiwibif. 1^--- - - '-^ HI] II nuiiiiiiliin 'intii—ii 
OQ tbeii expeditiDii toColcluB. During the ToysgakAnadfiil MOfMtt 
anae, when two flameB waie aaen to pl^ RHmd the heads of Caaior 

Thw 

with 
B tba 



^Jpf ImouiulltT 1 Howven llhir rsanncDtal' 10, Who' 
9 'Wnol'tlhinMaRDCj, Flulo, udMl»mT WbU ]■ ttaa 



Wbrnni Pemiu: 



1bn> odonMd AadromD)l&, sad mairisd ker. 

13. The winged hona Faaaaus apnng taxa the blood of 
head when Peiaeus cat it qu. Ttua horse flew to Helicoii, 
beeune the &Torite of the Muaaa. 



CHAPTEB XXXIV. 



bolts. He WH dnwn u mn old man with a long beud and a isnxd 
crown, and leaning upon hla cane. 

Ubnf 11. WhuorAttuandLlHODKiin'a^aill 11. How dM Panun nMoa AiiAii- 
m tml H . WWoTlhoirlD^lionaAMwsl 

J5jE^^.-I.Viwn•E«u^)tu•} WtalnTbiniilDfhlinl Hs* M ha aOtDd 
nStot a BmnaEKibiduUlledt Haw did ApcJIo htoik* Ui AUht Hminr 



soddcM of neahfa, bul 



. PmnetbetwwBatiieionof bipelDssiHl«te»-D7iDph. Hedinbad 
heaven* by the aanstiince of Minerva, and Mw eelwtial finfhm 
whed of the nrn's chariot. He then fanned • man Ot dxt, ud 
e him life by meana of this fire. To puniih PnmetiMtw tat his 
inioption, Jupiter comiiuuHled Mercarj to chain him to HooM 



S. PnnnetheuB naa the lather of Deucalion, bog of ThMaalr, in 
wboM reisn the whole earth was overwhelmed bj a deluge. The 
impietj of maokind provoked Jupiter to destrt^ them. No ooe wia 
■aved but Deucalion and his wife Pjrrha, bj means of a vaaaol 
which Prometheus advised his son to build. 

e. Atlas was the brother of Fcometheui, and king of Manritsnia. 
He was changed bv Peneua into the mountain of that name in A&ka, 
which is so t^j that it was supposed to touch the heavens. 

7. Orpheus was the son of Apollo and the Mnse Calliope. He 
played so sweetly oa his father's lyre, that he tamed the wild betals 
of the forests, and stayed the course of the rivers. Even the lofty 
trees beat to listen to his music. His wife Eurydtoe, whom he ten- 
derly loved, was bit by a serpent that waa lurking in the grass, and 
died of the wound. 

B. Orpheus, disooDsolate for her loss, deecended to the gloomr 
abode of Pinto, and resolved to obtain her or die. At the sonad d 
hia dhrine lyre, the wheel of Ixion stopped, sod the stone of Sisyphns 
stood aUtt ; Taotalos forgot hia thirtt, and even the Furies rriented. 

ha nnminUd f & Who ma Hinii T 4. Who mi PmnMhau I How did ba oObnd 
jBpharl How wu ba puniahairi 6. Wbo m DiDaUAal What at Iha ddwal 
e.VtewiaAdMl IMO whitnahachann]) 7, Who waa OrplHaat WJ»tA« 
bsdUaimialcl WIistafEutjdJeal & HowaidOrpbaooausmpcionfiinhKl II I^sft 



9. Pnwtpioe waa mored bj Ua Borrow, and the grim Idng a( hdl 
fitreot his oteninew, Bad oonaented to ratore Eury^ee, pmrMcd ha 
forbote Xo look back U her until he had Toached the light of day. 
O^heoB joyAiUy cMUMited to thia nmditkiii, but joat as the spper 
regiona of the ur appearad in aigbt, he turned back to look at bia 
long ket Earjdioe, aad dm vanMed frma hk ejree. 



to. After diia, Orphene fled fan*ei firom mankiDd. Hb 17m wia 
■neat. The Thracian women, enraged becanao he avoided tMir b(~' 



aea, it was heard to murmur the name of Euiydice. 

)I. Amphian was another celebrated muMciau, son of Jnjdier and 
Aatif^te. He rused the walls of Tbebea by the muaie' of h» kitn, 
which he received from Mercury. 

19.' The &Ue ef hia moTing atonea and raMn^ the Bnany walla of 
Thabea by the mmio of hia lyre, has been explained to mead Am by 
the oonnncuig' power of hie dooaeiwe, he conatrained a wild atM 
1 people to boild a dflfbnoe, and protect themaelTee ftmn 



gg OnOEBAL Vnw or OBBQIAN ICYTBQLOGY. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

Gmteral view of Grecian Mythologtf. 

1. f ROM the tketoh w« have giTan* it is obvioiig thai the Ihrely 
imaginatioa oi the Oteeks had peopled the air, and the earth, vod ine 
•ea, with a Tariety of heings endowed with more than mortel power. 
£Terjr object in nature, every human quality of thought or emotion, 
had its repreeentatiTe in the long Uet of celestial pera^ML^. 

5. Not only the extraordinary but the /xmunon incidenta of life 
wera exjdained by the interference of the gods. The thunder was 
the Toice of Ju^Hter, and the lightning his spear. The breeze of sum* 
mer was the impulse ^ven by the wing of Zej^yr, and tlie echo of 
the forest was the voice of a ^dess. The a&ction of loveis waa 
decreed b^ Venus, and the anlaety of the enamored bosom was the 
noart inflicted br Cupid's arrow. * 

3 Bi battle, Mars led the way, while the several gods took part in 
te strife, furmslung their favorites with charmed ante, and endowing 
.them vrith supernatural skill and power. On the sea, Neptune was 
supposed to be a vigilant observer of events, and vrhidn the billows 
raged, it was imagined to be a manifestation of his fury. 

4. If the vrinds arose, ^£olus was the author of the blast ; if a 

doud sailed through the sky, it was the chariot of Jupiter. The 

•morning was intrwiuced b^ the rosy-fingered Aurora ; the rainbow 

indicated the presence of Ins. All ^rth viras a kind gf heaven, and 

heaven ms upon earth. 

^. Thus the Greek mythology was a religion formed upon imagi* 
nation. It was a beautiful, though in some respects a fearnd dream, 
where there was much meaning and connexion. In it alleffory and. 
true Instory were mixed and blended together ; and although it vras 
neither founded upon reason nor revelation, yet it shadowed finrth sab- 
lime truths in dark and mysterious images. 

6. It must be admitted, however, that the physical was much 
meoe prominent than the moral, in the divinities shaped out by iho 
imi^jfination of ^e Greeks. Their gods, represented as mingling in 
the %£bin of mortals, frequently lent their superior power and intelh- 
genoe to the promotion o( schemes of vice and villany. They were 
animated by envy, malice, and all the evil passions to which men are 
sabjeot, and they did not hesitate to adopt any measures, hovirever 
base, to ^tify thmr nefiuious purposes. Even Jupiter, the king of 
heavpn, is described as acting a very profligate part on earth, 

7. Yet, strange as it may seem, most of the Greeks appear to have 
been imipressed with sincere religious feelings. The stories of then: goda 
had come down to them with the auttumty of antiquity, and habit made 
them bow to beings whose characters their reason could not approve. / 

XXXV. — 1. What of the imagination of the Greeks 7 2. What was thoueht by Hm 
Onakiof theeoniDoaineideatsof lile? What of the thunder? The lictatninfff - TIm 
■wnroer breeie? The echo? What of lovers? a What of tha goak durioc w«rf 
What of Neptune? 4. Whatof ^lus? Aurora? Iris? 6. Whatmajbaaaldof ths 
nytholoiyof theOreaka? 6. Howwers tha gods fiequentljr xaprBsented ? Howwam 
tiMyaniinatad? Whatof Jupitar? 7. HowdotbeOradcfieaintobtvtbatiitnipMMdl 



mruBB mas-vxwARDs and poHmBiusHm 91^ 

6. It aaema imponibla, however, that the ttgem, pUIerahaia, . 
■od Mber penons of □ultiTatad' intaQect, who flonriihed in Gtmcs, 
codU have repoaed &ith in the Ustue of gnwa and estrsvagant fablw 
of whiiA this niTthotogy was compoaed, aod, in leality, it ia Imown 
that Soentea ana othen of the wiaeat men of aaliqmty, rajeelad the 
populai belief, and, obBemn^ the nnitv of design which ia m^wrent 
IR all the woiks of nature, nghtly conoluded that the whda nnmna 
moat hare been created bj one emtupolent and ockiueeient God, tlw 
aavereign and ralei of all. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 
Ritiire state — Bewardt and punithmenti. 

1. Tbb Greeka believed in the immortallt; of the bduI and a foton 
Mate of tewaids and punishmenls. They imagined, that, afttt death, 
the aoula of men descended 1o the shores of a diamal and peatilential 
stieani, called the Strx, where Charon, a gtun-looldn; penonage, 
acted as fenpnan, and lowed the spiiits of ^e dead acnws the md> 
ancholj rivei, the boundarr of the donuoionB of Pluto. 

. S. To obtain a passage m Charon's boat, it was neceaaarj that the 
decemsed should have been buried. Those who were diovrued at sea. 
or who were in any other manner deprived of the customaiy lite* of 
MpnhDie, were compelled to wander about on the biuilu of the Styx 
tat k hnndnd yeaia, oefbte being- permitted to oross it. 



3. AAet qnittiiiK the vessel of Charan, the trembUng shades 
advanced to the palaee of Pluto, the gale of whidk was gnnded by a 
qpmtroas dog, named Ceibenia, wbidi had dnee heads, and a bod; 

BairlBdlhs«STiHorthelTgDdisimsdii«ii lollum) B. WbataTthaBgaiinilpliUiiB- 
Mbellant Wtut did tbar lnuji™ 



9s ntOttt BHTtt— KKWJiKttI iStO fUMlEIUnDmi^ 

ooTOFM wifli wite w mw t cB o of h&r. xhey tbexi sppsiM benM 
HiiMM, ItfaaduBanUins, and Aeutlnia, the thiee jadgea of flie infeniBl 
te^oDB, by whom tbe vieksd were condemned tn Utmwau, wd thn 
^ixpd revudad wllh heavealy pleamrei. 

4> TutUiu, the pbce of pnuUunent, waa the abode of duliiuM' 
and honror. There Taotadua, for a rile onme (kme in life, remamed 
periieually mirrooDded nidi wMer, which fled &om hia lipa wbenarar 
be attempted to qoeneh loB burning thim< ubile fftet his head hun^ 
brudiea laden mth the moat inviting- fhiiia, which riiTunk fram bM 
gOMp aa often as he Mretobed iTUt hia hand to pluok thMEi. 



5. Tberealaowaslxionboundwithaerpenta to the rim of awheel 
D^iioh, cooMantly revolving, allowed no cetKtton of hia agonies. 
Aiwtbei TBiieiT of Mmiahment wm allotted to Sii^phM, w£o waa 
ooademned to tne endlen task of rolling a bage atooe Dp the aide of 
a ateep moimtain, which ha had no Bootter aocooipUihad than it loQed 
down aoaia to ita former place. On CFne side onniuuds Were writhing 
under tne mercilesa lash of the svenginf Furiea, and on another were 
to be ieen wreutbea Burrounded with unqnenoh^do daoKa. 

6. Elyeium, the abode of Iha blessed, was a legion of anTpasaing 
loreUoesa and pleaaiffe. Oroves of the ricbest TMdare, and rtreams 
of tilTeryclearacaa, were to be met with on oferyatde. The ail waa 
pure, aerene, and temperate ; the birds continuaHy >raib1ed in (he 
vroods, and a brighter lirht than tbSt of tbe sun was difliised throng 
ont that happy luid. No cares nor sorrow ooold dietnrb its inhidii- 
tants, who spent their time in the enjoytnent of thoae pleesnm thoy 
bad lo«*d on earth, or in admiring the wisdom and power of the gods. 



'uiAMnlhin) 4. Wtm. <ru TWudal Wbu of IWiuhnt t. W^ wm Dm vmt . 
i^aBtoriitoal (XSlir^! WhataTthaPuriH) 8, Wliucif Bnlgnl Utat 
■ftbfltDlvf UmbIiI llHnJcijmMltiortlMtilMmll . 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 
B^giota Bitet — Templet — PrietU, 



Qftring Saerifict at a TempU. 

1. Tn GreekB were pieSinineDtlr an imo^inatiTe prajde, nA, 
MMtdtDfflj, both tlieii mytbologr and their leligioua rilea were etioor 
lited Ti>£er to amuse the &Dcy than to intereetSie feelings or improrv 
the Iieart. Their public worahip was altogether cereiDonial. 

S. In magnificeat teraplea they inroked and offered BacrificM to ^ 
gods. Animals, and in some cases childron Hud captives, were ofiaied 
ttpon Aeii akin. The solemn festivals of their religion oonaiMad tX 
pompon* processions, pnblic games, dramatic entertainments, feasdog, 
■ad muqoeiading. Tothesewere added, in thewoishipof Bacduu, 
dnmkeBDew, indeoeney, nproor, and every tmecies of linnnli Hifws 

S, The temples were erected, some in TaUsjs, some in woods, ml 
oAeis bj the brink of a river or fountain, according to the deity whe 
was destined to mhabit ihem ; for the ancients ascribed the maoage- 
mebt of every particular affair to some particular god, and apj»oprtated 
to ewh a peou&>r form of building, according to his or hei pecolial 
dmacter and attributes. 

4. But when temples were Gmt erected, the ancieata atill oratiDned 
to wn^p their gods without any statue or <riB3>le lepmentation of 
the dirini^. It is supposed that the worship of idols wM introdaeed 
among the Greeks m the time of Cecrops, the 'founder of Athens, to 
thsyear 15S6 B. C. 

5. At fint these idols were formed of rude blocks of wood or EAone, 
innil, when the art of graving or carvine was invented, these nragh 
miwns ware changed into figures reseml^ng living creatorea. AAot- 
waids, maifcle and iTory, or predous sionea, were used in their foim^ 
ika, and bstly, gold, nlver, biass, and ouer metals. At length, T3K 



dM nSaei t^et of Greece, all the ^miu of the Bcntptor wu em- 
ldo3rad in the cieation of tbeae exquisite atUues, which no modem 
woAmaiiahip hw yet eitxpawed. 

6. The iltaiB were commonly lower than the statues of the ^ods ; 
they were hev* of earth, aahes, or Sloae, amnged in a aqnaje, or 
oblong form. Sonie were made of horn or brick ; while others, for 
ftta,\er betnty or eplendor, were oreriaid wi^ gold. Sotae were 
intended fbi ssciificee made with fire ; upon otnen, sminab were 



lilea, perfoimed mJy by the initialed, in honor of particiilar dtrinilies. 
"liie iDOn lemarkable of theae myatical obaenwicea were the feu>t* 
alMady Dotioed, oelebnted at Eleuais, in Attica, in honor of the god- 
deas Ceres. They were called, by way of eminence, the i^stem* ; 
wd all who were initiated in them, were bound by the mott Mlaaa 
oaUw nerec to rereal them. 

10. The Athenians alone were admiauUe to the Eleaainiaii ritM. 
and they were Tery careful to avaJl tiiemselTea of thui pecnliar pdvi- 
kge, believing that thoaa who died without initiation would be con- 
ieraned to wallow forerer in mud and &lth in the iofemal regiono. 

11. The penalty of death waa denounced against all who should 
diTolge these mysteriea, or who should witness them without being 
reguUriy initiated ; but, notwithstanding the ligotoua manner in whic£ 
this law was enforced, sufBcient disclosures have been mode coneem- 
ing them, to prore that they oonaistett principally of such mystical 
cereoMnice, and optical deluaioos, aa were fitted to excite the 8iq>er- 
Mi^ouB leneration and dread of the bewildered Totaries. 

IS. ProceaBions, aymoastic coatests, music, and dancing, erawti- 
tnted on indiapensable part oftbiBTeligiou8festiia],aawellasDf otbeia, 
and the BOotDrnal orgieBof thaderoteeBwereaoaKielylsaBUtmagant 
•nd inuooral than those of the BacchanaliaJia. 

ofwhlebtbef wmlMdif T. WkKfrirt- 
ilK Driend & Wkot a»j be aild of th« 

Drinim HrMariMt Id Hinr ffld Ite Athip 

aUMnfUTttlwBTliMt II. Whupnu^iTvuMliclieduatennlaf dHBcntil 
WlMbHlnndiKamilofthHat 1% Or«lMdklUMj{(lnclfdtTMMlKt 



CHAPTER XXXVia 
Oradet. 



R*«a bich 

eziati , , . for 

■time tiiaa, the moet eelebrated of thcee wu that of Dodooa, in Gpirai- 

2. Ntar that place there was a grore of oakB, which, according to 
the Buperstitious belief of the nncients, chanted the meaasge of Jit~ 
piler to devout inquirers Bliick pigeons were aleo nid to Sequent 
Ihis gTOTe, and to give oracular reBpoDsea. 

3. The oracle at Dodona ia believed (o have owed ita origin to ui 
anful woman, who had been stolen from a temple of Jupiiei tn 
Egypi, and sold as a slave in Epirus. To escape nom the evils of 
her ae^raded condition, she resolved to work upon the ignorance axA 
oredutity of those among whom she had been Inought, and, Etaiioning 
heiseif in the grove of oaks which sftetwaids becuike so famous, sbe 
gave out that she was inspired by Ju^ter, and conld foteteU future 

4. The scheme succeeded, and she soon acquiied F^at repute for 
"het sidll in divination ; and, after her death, other artful persona were 
not backward in embracing a piofeadon whidi was rewarded both 
with profit and reapeot. 



•r Dudoiwt 4. Hn* dkl t<» ■ 



5. But bjr &r the roost oekbnted of the Graottn ondM wh Aat 
' Ancdlii tt Ddphi, a eitj built on the slopes of Hount ParnaMa*, 
At a Ten remote petiod it had been duooreied, that. 



•upenataial ageney, luid regardoi the incoherent nvinsa of those 
wbo had inhaled the noxiouB vapoT as prophecieB utleied undei tbf 
inrairation {rf'some god. 

7. Ae the stupefying cxhalatiou ascended out of the gnHind, it waa 
at first conjectured that the newly-discovered oracle roast be that of 
the very ancient goddess, Earth, but Neptune wss aflerwaida 
aModated with this divinity, as an auxiliary agent in the mystery. 

8. Finally, the whole credit of ihe orade was tranafeired to Apollo. 
A temple was soon built on the hallowed spot, and a prieslees, named 
the Pythontu, was appointed, whose office it was to inhale, at ataled 
intervals, the prophetic vapor, To enable her to do so without th4 
risk of falling m(o the cavern, as several persons had previously done, 

t, eoJled a tripod, from its having three feet, was erected for her 
' "' directly over the mouth of th ' 



lotly 

9. Still, however, the Pythoness held an office which waa nuQier 

1^ Wban tna Iha onde or ApoDa t WhumrtBHidorilt 8. Whu wu btUatid br 
UiinllsblunUadhacoUDtt;) 7. WlaimtlheoonJKtnniiiiidalBnpudiiiUiKmel** 
t VtaM of tha PtiIww ' 0. Wbuofteo hipiiHMiJtolba PrUmml IO.S>WWM* 
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is^ nor agteesbh. The eoiTtildonf into which ahe was thrown hf 
the onwholesome vapois of the caTem, were in some instances so vio- 
lent as to cause immediate death, and were at all times so painful that 
force was often necessary to bring the official to the prophetic seat. 

10. The unconnected words imch the Pythoness screamed out in 
lier madness, were arranged into sentences by the attendant priesta* 
who could easily place them in such an c»der, and fill up the breaks in 
such a way, as to make them express whatever was most suitable to 
the interests of the shrine, which was the main object. 

11. Lest the oracle should be brought into discredit, caxe was, in 
general, taken to couch the response in language so obscure and enis^ 
matical, that, whatever course events shouM take, the prediction might 
not be falsified, or rather might appear to be verified. It may be 
observed that, in the course of time, Uiejplan of simulating convulsions 
was most probably adopted by the chief agent in these impositions. 

13. The fiune of the Delphic oracle soon became very e^tensive^ 
and no enterprise of importance was undertaken in any part of Greece, 
or of its numerous colonies in the islands and along the coasts of thft 
^£g8an add Hfediterranean seaa^ without a consultation of the Pytho- 
ness. 

13. The presents received from those viho red(9rted to it for counsel, 
not a few of whom were princes or influential and wealthy leaderat 
formed a source of great and permanent revenue to the institution, and 
Bot only afiS>rded the officiating priests a comfortable maintenance, but 
furnished also the means of erectit^ a splendid temple instead of tl^e 
xude ecQfice which had been originaBy constructed. 

14. The high veneration in whicn the Delphic oracle was held, 
gave its directors a lar^ share of infiuenoe in public affidrs ; an influ- 
ence which they sometunes exerted in a most commendable mann^ in 
sanctioning and fur^i^ing the schemes of the statesmen, legislators, 
snd warriors, who undertook to improve the political sj^stems, reform 
laws and manners, or defend the liberties of Greece. 

15. like the Olympian Festival, it also formed a bond of union 
among the nnmeroua independent communities of Greece, and, by 
lending the authority of the gods to measures of general utiHty, often 
repressed petty jealousies and quarrels, and excited all to study the 
common welfiire. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The Amphictyonic CouTtcU. 

h £yxN when the rest of Greece waq vexed by civil war, the choaen 

territory of ApoUo was undistnrhed by the mn of arms ; and the 

■ ■■ ' ■ ■ 1 1 .. . 

the unconoected ezctsmations of the Pythoness arranged ) 11. How was the cxedit of 
the offade maintained f What may be obsenred of the convuhdoDs of the Pythoness f 

12. What of the imDonaoce of the Del|)hic oracle? la How were the priests of the 
omde supported, and now was the temple erected f 14. How did the wectors of the 
Made use their inOuepce? 16, what el&ct had \i upon \\m lii4^ndeQt st«(4^ oC 
CJPuaCfT 

9 
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■e cMity which it enjoyed, on account of its sacred character, canaed 
Delj^ to become a place of deposit for much of the wealth of the 
states. 

3. Lest the fear of diyine vengeance should not prove a sufficiently 
strong consideration to deter the warlike communities by which Delphi 
was surrounded, from plundering a temple in which so much treasure 
was accumulated, the sanctuary was {ueiced under the special prote^ 
tioa of the Amphictyonic CouncU. 

3. This council consisted of two deputies from each of the principal 
states of Greece, and its duties were to eflect, by its Recommendation 
and authority, a settlement of all political and rehgious disputes which 
might arise between the various communities, and to decide upon 
proposals of peace or war with foreign nations. 

4. The date of its establishment is uncertain, but it is supposed to 
have been in existence as early as the fourteentfi or fifteenth century 
before the ChristiaB era ; that is to say, about two or three hundred 
Years before the war of Troy. Amphictyon, its founder, is asserted 
by some to have been a king of Attica, and by others to have reu^ned 
over not only that district, but the whole of Greece to the south of 
Tbessaly. 

5. The Amphictyonb Cduneil met twice a year ; in autumn at the 
pass of Thermopyis, on the northern frontier of Tbessaly, and 3i 
Mptintt at Delphi. Each deputy to<^ an oath, to the effect that he 
would never subvert or injure any Amphictyonic city, and that, if su<^ 
outrages should be attempted by others, he woula oppose them by 
force of iffms. He further swore, that if any party inflicted injury on 
the sacred territory of Delphi, or formed designs against the temple, 
he would use his utmost eflbrts to bring the dfendeis to punishment- 

6. This council was sometimes of great use, and it would have 
been of much more, if the Greeks had been duly impressed with the 
importance of confederation as a means 9£ adVancmg the general 
interest. But this, unfortonately, was not the case ; and, consequently^ 
except in a few great emergencies, the council appear to have had 
but little influence in preventing or suppressing civil dissensions and 
wars among the states of Greece 



CHAPTER XL. 

Poetry of Period L — Homer. 

1. As in most other countries, poetij flourished in Greece eariier i 
than prose. At a veryremote period, Lhius, Orpheus, and Museus, 
are said to have composed poetry ; but although some verses, attributed 

XXXJCL — l. What of the security ergoyed by the oracle of ApoUo? 2. By what 
otbar maans was the Delphic temple protected} 3. What waa the Amphictyoolo 
OooneU ? 4. What was the data of its etuUishment } Who was Amphictyon ? 

5. How often^and where did the council meet I What of the oath taken by tiM 
■MaBban f 6. why was this council of no more use ? What influence bad it % 

XL. — 1. What of the poetry of Groaee} What of Linua^ Orpheus, and l^SSuil 



9. H«Der, the moat EUicient of the Greidan poets whose works 
bsre been pieaerred, is mtdeistood to have existed in the tenth ceriturr 
before Chnst, or about three oentuiiea previous lo the appouance of 
any known prose writers in the land. 

3. Respecting Homei, very little is known witii certainty ; it has 
been even doubted whether such n man ever hved. It was not tiL 
about the year 640 B. C. that an Athenian ruler, named Fisistiatus, 
(unployed some learned men to collect and arrange a series of poetical 
fragments, which byl until then been preserved chiefly by oral trsdi- 
tioa, and were popiMarly attributed to an early poet narned Homer. 

4. The collected pieces formed the two long epio poems, named the 
I&ad and the Odyiia/, as now known to the woild. Whether Honier 
was only abdng of imagination, and how &r, if heTeally ezisied, the 



Mmm mhta dmra by onlBT df PbutntoB rmemUed those 
Of the reputed authoi, we qneitknUi #hloh have eaaaei, 
. without reason, vety Kieat dispute. 



The iiland oT Scio U DeveiiAetBra tegairiad as inOM tteljr to hai* 
been hia Initbpbce. 



CHAPtER XU. 

Poetry cf Greece — Homer — Hesiod. 

1. Tbk Uiad and O^wey cif Homer are long naiT*th>e poeras, 
iUuBtrative of events connected with the Trojan wsr. At the tinM 
vben the Iliad openB, the tenth and last jrear of the aiwe bee elreaily 
anrived, and llie remaintiiR: incidenta and final result of tlie conteat an 
■uoceeBivcly described with great poetical power. 

3. This ia the whole subject of the Iwenty-fonr books or sections 
rf the Iliad, yet the chaiaeters and acenea portrayed iu the poem are 
80 namerousBs loadd the strong chanaofvsriety to ita other beaaties. 

3. Tlie leader on the p«u1 of the Greeks ww Achillea, of whom 
man; cnrioiia tales were told. He was taught ^b and mnaic by tba 
ThesaaliBO Centaur, Chinm, and in infancy hia rnmher, Hieth, dipped 

Mbcnt Hoimrt 5. WlMelreumuiK«nn*lBiliT which misin jodnT WttUarond 
tEBdltkm la ancient tiiHs? €. Hov were <:4Hnp«1t1iMis fommilled 1^ roBinirrj 1 7. How 
la BoDHT rcptESenled hjbii biogmptMnl B. Wlial of him alltr bla ilaub 1 Whsm 
la ha niHnllT nppiiHd to han Iihb turn 1 
nX.-lViftaiifa»U»iuaOirttfji I.Wbatiath«aB»factortbiIlladl S.Wb* 



AcIUUti m tfte pupil of Ckiran. 

I. H«ebir was the leader of the Trojajis, and it b said that mora< 
than thirty Greek chiefs fell by his hand. His tianeter as a son, a 
. hnsband, a brother and a patriot, diowing for the mdeneM of the i^, 
n drawn vilh BUrpaaaiiig skill and power. 

5. The inunoTtal gods are represented as not only foding a deep 
interest, bat even inakinf themselTes aclive pajties, in the war ; iriiietl 
intemuxture of divine and human agency in the poem, has, of course, 
die efleet of taldng from it ^ natural probability ; yet, teaving Aia 
objeetiou aside, there is much in the Iliad to engage the attention of 
an inquirer into the eariy history of mankind. 

6. It abounds with descriptions and incidents which throw a light 
upon ei^er the tiroe of action in the poem, or the time of its compo- ' 
anion. Heroes are represented as in those days yoking their own 
cars; queens and princesses are busied in spinning ; and Achmes kills 
his routton with his own hand, and dresses his own (linner. 

7. Yet these operations, tame and commonplace as they are, and 
vulgar M they might seem compared with the oocupations of modern 
heroes and heroines, do not, in the hands of Homer, detract in the 
shgfatest degree from die dignified grandeur of the diaracteis who 
p^form ibcnn. 

8. The general ton»of the poem ia grave and lofty, and it occa- 
donaU^ riKS into snblinity. lo the lanpiage ttrao b often a surpris- 
ing felicity, insomuch that one word wSl sometimes fill the mind of 
the reader with a perfect and delightful picture. 



r? 6. Wlat launM did tbt RxlrtatoiB ibi nw) Whit • 

M)anl «. InwhuBKofTocldHtrdCiw^IIMidibmiad: 

I*taetnm nmmuiJ 7. WiM la iha a&M oTava druiHtuaH In 



clnaub 
in liiB tuidi at , 



B BUigiilu uilor of iroaoiDalioii, which it disfdrnja. " Na poet 
'er nKwe happy," mj* Dr. Blair, " in the efaoice of his anhject, 
« ■ncc c Brfu in [laintiiic hi> hiEUnic*! ud deacTipti*a ^aeeea. 

' « reaemblanee ID the M^ Id that or MHoe* 



Hveral poeme of eooBtdeiaUe merit, two of which, enlided TV TTk- 
opony,aT the Gaieralionoflke Ood»,aBd 7S> Worit aitd !>»/», bwro 
coma down to modeni times. 

w irf Heaiod'e life hato been reeotied, Mtd of 



id s public prize ia 
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He lived to a great ai, , 
liis lii^ in Loc^ in Ihe Tioinity of Mo«nt F 

)6. Quiet and iBoAbnore in bia rfiyritiwi, it waa ata bb fite t» 
meet with a Tioleot death. A Mill ■nil who resided m the aama 
bouae with han had comnitled a gnaa outrag* apon a jooag wmon, 
whoae bro^ieia, erroDoousl; aof^ioaiiig that Heaiod had ewanred at 
tba enme, ioeluded hioa in iMpunidtment. They noidered bmh tha 
t poet and the guilty MJlmiiaa. and cait tbair bodie* kito tha 



w ItDi b&n Umm iwo phoh nUwtT Wtal nvj to Bid oriMr mwltt 
BtafBHtiidl wkMiraikiof hlan nmrsninll It. Wtat ib ■• know of 
1 IG, WhUprindd bi|tfBT ^wbtt^Odbtimi IKWkMawUa 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
PolUieai eonHtioii of Greece— Lgcurgut. 



the Greeks had begnn to eosr^ flrDtu their nrimith 
' ' ■ ■ inditioD, I 



I, they were sttll in a fmj rnde uid ignorant e 



ihe date of the imidtntion of the Cnympic Featival. War continued 
lo be the familial and Ikvorite oocnpation of tiie people, and the arts 
of peacefid and chiliaed lifa were in a great raeaaure unluiown or 
deQ>ised. 

8. In BDCh a state df society, bodUr etrength and activity were 
nnu^ mcae valuable qnalitiea, even in ue prince or leader, than men- 
tal auperiotfty ; while, for the mass of the ootnnnmity, the cnlttvatiDn 
of the i^vural powera, and the iDcnkatkoi of a enpemitienH tstbt- 
enoe fbr toe soda, were the only edncation diat woe deemed useful or 
faMJ.. '^ 

lltlRiDr ihaGnAa u ibi lonHuUon bF tb* nrnplM, 
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I 

3. The population of the vuriouft states was divided into thfM 
daases, namely, the citizens, the unfranchised povuJace, and the slaves. 
All political power was monopolized, even in tne most democratioa] 
of the Grecian commnnitiee, t>y ihe first of these classes, while in the 
oligarchical states, only that small portion of the citizens which con 
itmited the nobility or aristocracy, possessed any iitdnence in the man* 
igement of affaits-; ' ' 

4. The mechanical and aja^ricaltnral labors neoeesanr fiur the sup> 
port and oomfort of the whole, were chiefly performed by the inferior 
class of free inhabitants, who did not enjoy the privileges of citizen- 
ship, and by the slaves, who formed a considerable part of the popn* 
lation of every state. 

6. These slaves were ^rung from the same general or pa^rent stock, 
spoke the same language, and possessed the same religion, as theit 
master. They were, in most cases, the descendants of persons who 
had been oonquered in war, bnt were in some instances acquired by 
purdmse. 

0. The prudent and liberal policy of Theseus, aided by the intelli- 
gence and activi^ of his people, had early rendered Athens the most 
prosperous and ii^ential of the Grecian states ; but the time was 
now approaching when Sparta was to emer^ from obscurity, and, 
under the wise guidance of Lycurgus, to rival, if not to surpass» 
even Athens itself. 

7. This celebrated legislator vras the second s(m of Eunomus, one 
of the two joint kings of Lacedemon, and is believed to have flour- 
ished about 884 B. C. Afbr the death of Eunomus, who was killed 
m a seditioas tumult, Polydectes, his eldest son, succeeded to the 
throne, but he died shortly after his accession. 

8. Lycurgus was then elevated to the royal dignity. His teign 
was, however, but of brief duration, for, learning raat a child of his 
deceeused brother would probably be soon brought into the world, he 
announced his intuition of abdicating, if it shomd prove a son, and of 
continuing to administer the government only in the character of 
protector or regent during his nephew's minority. 

9. When the widow of Polydectes was informed of the determina- 
tion of Lycurgus, she told> hutn privately, that, if he would marry 
her, no child of his lm>ther should ever prove an obstacle to his pos- 
session of the throne. 

10. Lycurgus was filled with horror at this unnatural offer, but 
prudently suppressed his indignation, and, in order to ensure the pres^ 
ervation of the child, induced his base sister-in-law to believe that he 
himself intended to destroy it immediately afler its birth. 

11. He, at the same time, gave secret instructions to her attend- 
ants to bring him the child as soon as it was bom ; and, accordingly, 
one evening as he vms supping with the magistrates of the city, the 



I 



ftlhwrTw nAm, m hoj, wh bnnght to fakn. He ieaUK&f 

nnftara nmlww in hk ■»», ■ 

*' Sputu*, MidU your Hog \ " 



13. The Laoednmoniana joTfoUy hiuled the in&nt m tbeii Kne- 
leien, wUle they expressed the stnuigeit adnuration of the dianteietted 
ua upright oonduct of Lycurgus, in thus leliitqiiiHhing the crown, 
vAen aa might have ao eanly reiaiiicd it. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

la/aergus, amttmied. 

I. Althouch the Doble action of Lynuvns raised him in the 
cstintttion of all good meo, it also piocared nini the enmitr of dM 
diaappointed widow of Polydeetea, and of her friends snd atUerciitB, 
wllo maliraonaly pot a report in eirculatinn that Lycurgus intended to 
marder hia inftnt nepliew and usurp the throne. 

k^dTBHEoIhi^anaiut n. What did tlw SjaiUni thlnkofllM tatartor ofL}- 
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« 9. This allegation, to which hk i^erioos oondoet afibided « 
anffioient oontiMictioii, can scarcely be supposed to'jiave leoeiTeo 
general credit ; but the persevering^ hostility of Ids unprincipled aoen* 
aers, who omitted no opportunity of obstructing his administration, 
gave him at length so much annoyance, that he abandoned the govern- 
ment, and quitt^ Sparta. 

3. SubsequentljT, he proceeded to, Crete, in order to study the 
singular laws and institutions of Minos, which had been the means of 
raising that island to great power and prosperity. The strong resem- 
blance between the system of Minos, and that which Lycurgus after- 
wards introduced into Lacedaemon, sufficiently proves that he took the 
Cretan institutions as his models when called upon to legislate for hit 

country. 

4. Afler residing fox some time in Crete, he passed over into Ana 
Bfinor, and examined the laws, manners, and customs of the Griecian 
cities founded th&re. The Ionian colonies had at this time readied a 

S itch of weahh and importance far exceeding that of even the must 
ourishing of the parent states of Greece. 

5. Favored by their maritime position, fertile soil, and wise institu- 
tions, these colonies had already made considerable progress in com- ^ 
merce and the arts. There Lycurgus met with the poems of Homer, 
which he partially collected, and afterwards introduced into Greece, 
where they had previously been very little known. 

6. Meanwhile the intestine divisions and factious contentions, which 
bad for a long period distracted Sparta, rose to such a height that the 
laws feD into contempt, the authority of the kings was auaregarded, 
and all was anarchy and confusion. ' 

7. Tliis deplorable state of things produced a general conviction 
that a reform in the national institutions was indii^nsable, and the 
eyes of the Lacedsmonians turned to Lycurgus, as an individual 
whose experience, wisdom, and probity, peculiarly qualified him for 
the task of preparing a new constitution for his country. 

8. After repeated invitations, Lycurgus consented to undertake this 
important duty; but before commencing his le^lative labors, he 
deemed it advisable to obtain the sanction of religion for the changes 
which he intended to make, in order that they might be the more 
readily acquilbced in by the people. 

9. He therefore proceeded to Delphi, where he obtained from the 
oracle a response, in which he was told that he was singularly faviH^ 
by the gods ; that he was himself rather a god than a man ; and that 
me system li^ was about to establish would be the most excellent ever 
inrented. 

^^-^^ ' -— ^— «— .— I I I » I I III — — 1 1 

circulation f 8. What credit did it receire? What wu Lycurgua forced to do 9 
3. Where did he next proceed ? For what purpose ? 

What may be said In regard to the system of Minos and that which LvcurfOf aftor. 
Utttds introduced into Lacedmnon 1 4, 5. Where did he go alter leariqg Crete Y What 
of the Ionian colonies 7 What of t he poems (^ Homer ) 6. Wh^ was now the ciwditioa 
of Sparta f * 

7. What was ttie result of this state of things 9 How did the Lacedamonians now 
look upon Lycurgus Y 8. Pid lycurgus consent to return Y What sanaioo did ho 
dtem it necessary to obtain^ 9. What oracle did be consults 
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W. PortiGed with th^nnctioiiof the oiade.heietnraed to Spaite 
wlisie he cautioualy eommeiieed by pnTatel^ explaining iuB denfM 
to bia frieuda. After having secured the cooperation of manir of ttiA 
principal citiienB, he proceeoed to call a general asaembly of tile peo- 
ple, U which his psrtr mustered in such strength as o '" 

~ ipoHtion, and enu>ied him t ' < - • > 

A lednce them to practice. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 
' lycurgvt atiMithet hit Code. 



The tmn imgi of Sparta. 

I. LycDnoua liiM directed hie attention to the improreinent of tha 
political aonstitution of the state. He continued the Byaiein of divided 
loyaltj establiahed in the days of the twin-hrothere, Eiuysthenes and 
Prodea, and he confirmed to the descendants of these princes the 
joint poneaedon of the throne. But he greatly limited the royal pre- 
m^auve, transferrinc the executive power to a senate consisting of 
thirty members, andof which the two kings were mkde official pren- 
dentai 

S. The renwiniog twenty-eight senators he adected ftom among 
(he wiaeat and most noble of the dtiiens, directing that their Boocesaors 

Wlut WH tht nfilj at Itw oncts ) 10. Hon did he uimnenca hli dvlgn Id Sparu 1 
Whal happBOMl u LhsHMinbtr oribg pnplal 

ILIV. — 1. To vhu (Hd LreoMiu BnB olnci hli aiuntlDii I WbU of Om rjmiai or 
ATldid njihy) Row did hs limit ilH n>>r>l pnn)fUl»< a. Wlmt of ita> ««■ ud 
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•kodd net afiai bs elected b^ tbe peofit. Tte eanXon veid U 
bi4d theii offices for life, utd no penon wal to be eligible who bid 
not psMed bis Bixtieth jeu. 

3. Tbe funotioiii of the aenata were delibontiTe •■ w^ u 
ezecattre. Tbe lawa wbicb it originated were iflerwiwds ■ ' 



s brought before them. 

4. Besides pieaiding in the senate, tbe kinga were tbe commanden 

of the army, and the high piiests of the natunil rriigioa. They 

enjoyed the chief seat in every puUie assenibly, recet^ Btianpen 

■nd ambBsaadors, and supeiinicnaed the public buildings and higb- 

6. Leat the kings or senate should overatep the conatitutional limita 
of the 



of the 



medium of exchange would render it difficult to carry on ccade, sod 
Mpecially ibreign oonuDerce. 

.S. At the same lime, by subjecting this iron coin to a proeeaa hj 
which the metal was rendered brinle and unfit for other uaea, 
be Uten^ted to destmy all desire of hoarding it up as treasure. 
Weie we to credit some of the aucient writers, this measoM 
was productiTe of all the effects which Lycunus expected from it. 
Foreign traders ceased to resort to Sparta, and the native aitiMJW 

■miunt 3. WbUoTilieliuictUiDiarHieHaaul Hoirmnliinnjscudocqiixired 
b]r ihe pwplel 

4. WW mn ihg oltcti and privlhns <if ih» klnnl C. Win mn Iha Bphortt 
WtaUwHi tbalrduUHl 6. Wliat nromulwn did Lfcunui "on anrhrtaln t WIm 
ptudid ha raolra upon] }. How did ba dlvldt th> LaconUn lerrlurrl FM what 
wu (Im liia of ihs kKi hirdr Bul&cieQi I & Whuau Iha onlTui[a>UeK«l lota B«dT 
WiMljHv Iba nuon of Ihli t 

ft BindtilLjciiiiuapnnDiihaluudiiif (tf ihiiCDlnt Wbat (Act W lUi MM* 



10. Btit the Unth BeemB to be, fliit Sparu, owkg ehieflj to her 
inhnd sitttation, had little or no foreign eenuneTce to iesooj at the 
«t« of LycurgnH' legiaktion, uidtbnt tira optional majmera were still ' 
too simple tknd anreflned to produce a dunand for tboae oiiMuaeiitBl 
■rtioles, the masufaetore of which ia aajd to have been stopped by ihm 
iunodDctioD of the iron money. 

11. Had the I>acedsmoaiase been in reality as de^rous of magnifi- 
oence and luxury as they are represented to have been, it would atiU 
have been in iheu power to transfer by barter trom one to another 
Ibaee commodities which had previously been bought md sold for 
KXiM or ailver, and the foreign merchant would have been s« little 
oinioaed as the domeetic tr^r to refuse to exchange Us ^ooda for 
gold, silTer, or other axtides of value, ythoa(^ not formed uto coin, 
or paid nndtx the name of money. 



CHAPTER XLV. 
Code of LycuTgus, eemtirmed. 



1. Twt next nkiasore of Lycnrgus stmck a mneh more efieetnl 
Uow St luxury, and, accordingly, we find that it gave greater ofienee 
m» upon fcwlgn wnderaV Upon Ihe naiivo anlsans? 10. Wtol doia ihn Inilh, bow- , 



Upon Ihe n>i 
1 , wiiu WII LfCl 



A iii'wWwoiiW.iXtoveimninliiVlowwWlhBUctdKqnn^^ 

■HmuicifhiiurT ulher:.^ npreHnwdl . 
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to the \(e«ltluei part of tha I^Kedmnoiiiaa people Ihu uj of hie 

other BUiunmenta. He directed that all men, witlioat diitiiiction of 
nnk or age, should eat at pubhc tables, which were furnished with 
the plaineat and least relkhlne food. 

3. These tables were aupplied by the people, each indiTidiul being 
required to contribute monthly a certain portion of proriedona. Lest 
any person should evade the law by partakinr of richer &rB at hoDM 
or in private, regular attendaoce at the puWc meals was ligomusly 
enforced. 



Lyatrgia and Alamder. 

3. This measure was al flist violently reusted, and in a tamult to 
which It gave lisa, a young man, named Alcander, beat out oiie of 
the eyes of Lycurgus. This outrage had, however, the efiect of 
turmoff the current of public feeling in thror of the lawgiver, and 
Alcander was delivered up to him for punishment. Bat Lvcorgue, 
instead of trea^g him with seveiity, took him home with him, and 
by gentle treatment and calm expostulation, convinced him of tho 
impropriety of hi* conduct, and converted him from a farioui opponent 
into sn admiring supporter. 

4. At the ptiblic meals, rude or noisy conversatioo was foAidden, 

vm thi uUea •Dppllnl T WdT wu mnitar uumduice Ibiml ) 3. W)iit itld AlundM 
All WbanrastlioBffiKiof lliliBciion) .Hnw wube punlibntl 
4. Whtiof ihic«ii>eniiloiiKtiMpui>)lsinMli7 HswdldilHSpinuiiiliitiibUT 
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SYSTEM OF LYCURGUS. Ill 

ind no person was at liberty to mention elsewhere what had been said 
On these occasions. At table, the Spartans reclined on uncushioned 
benches, while their children, who were allowed to be present from a 
very tender age, sat on stools at their feet. The regular fare was 
black broth, boiled pork, barley-bread, with a little cheese, and a few 
figs or dat^. 

5. The drink was wine and water, served in such small quantities 
as barely sufficed to quench the thirst. A dessert, consisting of 
poultry, fish, game, cakes, and fruits, was usually added at the 
expense of some private person ; and when, at a later period, the 
severity of Lacedaemonian manners was relaxed, many rich and expen- 
sive dainties were added to the public meals, under the name of this 
dessert. 

6. Lest intercourse with foreigners should corrupt the simple man- 
ners of the Spartans, all strangers were ordered to quit the country, 
and travelling into foreign parts was prohibited. Lycurgus, who was 
a man of f^w words, held great talkers in aversion, and took much 
pains to introduce a concise and pithy style of speaking among his 
countrymen. So great was his success, that Spartan brevity of speech 
soon became proverbial, and even at. the present day a short and forci* 
ble observation is termed laconic, from Lsbconia, the name of the Lace- 
demonian territory. 

7. From the day of their birth to that of their death, the Spartans 
were subjected to a strict system of training. When a child was bom, 
its fiither was obliged to bring i| to certain puJi)lic officers, who decided 
whether it should be preserv^ or thrown out into the fields to perish, 
according as it appeared to be strong or sickly, well formed or mi»« 
ahapen. 

8. Those infants whom the judges ordered to be preserved, were 
then handed over to nurses, proyided by the state, who were instructed 
to rear them in such a manner as to make them hardy in body and 
fearless in spirit. 

9. Boy^ who had completed their seventh year were placed in pub- 
lic establishments for training and education. Thei^ they were 
divided into companies, over each of which a boy more advanced in 
years, or more active than the rest, was placed as captain, with au- 
thority to re]»ress disorder and punish the refractory!^ 

10. Their discipline was littie else than an apprenticeship to hard- 
ship, self-denial, and obedience, and little attention was paid to their 
mental cultivation farther than to^Hnbue them with an unconquerable 
spirit of fortitude and endurance, an enthusiastic love of military 
glory, and an unbounded attachment to their country. 

11. As t)ie young advanced in years, tiiey were subjected to greater 

Tile chlklreD ? What was their &re ? 6. Their drinic 7 What of the dessert ? What 
was aAarwards ftJded to this dessert? 

6. How was intercourae with strangers prevented 7 What of the /ocomestvle of con* 
vermtion 9 7. What was tlw ihther obliged to do wlien a child was bom ? What did tha 
facers decide? 

8. Wtiat became of the in&nts who were m-eaerred? 9. What was done with bors 
Who had completed their seventh vear ? 10. What of their discipline 7 What was the 
onlv attention paid to mental cultiration. 

IL Whtt was done to those more advanced in yean? What were they forced to do 
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I, and accDBtomed to more toying eietciace. Eieo dnrinc 
inclemeot seaton ef Ihe year, Smj were compelled to m 
barefootad, »nd very thinly dad. They were lUowed only one g 
meal, aod this they were obliged to wear for a whole yeai, howe' 
diity and ragged it had became before the end of that period. They 
riept un a b^ of reeds, and were denied eTerylhing which mi^ 
lead to eflentinate habits. , 

13. To increase their love of war, they were eiicoiiTag«d to eogaga 
infrequeni/Mmbata with one another, while their Beniote looked on and 
apfdauded those who fought with cuura^ and dexterity, ox who 
leouTed the eeverest bloivs without exhibiting any outwaid ai^a of 
pain. AJl their exeroiBes were intended tttreni&tliemTobuitinfniiie, 
patient in niffiring, bold in apirit, and prompt and dedatve in nBti«»> 



U. To ahanen th^ wits, LyonrgnB did not heaitate t« direoC tfaat 
the boys should be enconiaged to sUal pnynaians from one uiother' 
and even &om the public l^es, and the hoosea and gardens of tbs 



WsreM OT LYCtTBOOS. 



ao little sddtesa and caution as to be discovered. 

14. E^Tcn after arriving at manhoud, the Spajlan citizODs were by 
no roeana left to tba freedom of their own will, but, like soldiere in a 
eamp, all had their respective duties assigned to Ihom by the laws. 
Every citisen was expected to study, not hie own individual advantage 
ni pleasure, but the good of the Commanity, and to be read; even to 
by down hia life with cheerfulness, if he could thereby do service 10 
the state. 

11 cal 

arts, iry 
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CHAPTER XLVr. 
Sgttem of Lycargut, (xuUinued. — lik death. 

1. In LaMdsmon the slaves were the property of the BUte, and 
xroife distributed, with theland, amon^ the treeinhabitantBof Lacimia, 
neuiy in the same mamiBr as traneported convicts are portioaed ont ■ 
amoiu' the ftee settlers in some modem colonies. 

2. The Spartan Elnves ooDsiBled of the deeoendants of the origmal 
inhabitants of lAconia, and jvcro called Ihlats, from the name of ■ ■ 
towD, HeloB, the inh^tanfs of whieh had inade a very obstinate 
mistance to the Dorian invaders of the Peloponnesus. 

3. To the HekMs, Lycurgus assigned the Ubora of agriculture and 
the mechanical arts. They were rei^uired to follow their masters in 
time of war, and formed a numerous light armed force in every Lace- 
demonian army. They likewise officialed as domestic servants, and 
in every other menial capacity. 

4 . Yet although the Helots were the most truly useful members of 
the Spartan community, they were treated by Uieir haughty masters 

11. WIml na upacUid oT Lhe gp«Uni,jfWr Kirl'lQg n manhood I IS. In whu mm 
iIh)' fcrUddgD lo tmfkii itmaaAnt 1 Bow did 1)WT ipuid tbsLr Uine when nol EUfngcd 

1(L Whan mn Itaoj alawMl ts Wa ■ part In puHIc sfFUra 1 What wim uuUernl 
Anpouliltt Whumilnoiilr wanhrobJwiofiSBnan'iKlfecilDiii) 

XLVI. — 1. VbuorUHiliTHDlUudinnnnt 2. WhomnllHHilivHl a Wliu 
IS>w» w Mlpiid m ttn Hilo u l Vhu Mber dniM mra iher nqaind Iv pwimnl 
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tm li» nwat ami and conuuneliaDB nuouer, lod often pot to death 
oat of man whim oc sport. They were obliged to ^meir in » dtcee 
betriteoing thur bondage, a bonoet of d(^-«lun, ud a dieeindun vert. 
The; weie jvohibited. ta teach tbeii ohildieD any aocwnplithiaeala 
whica might equ^tie them with theii lords. 



Sonet madedniHl:. 

S. A Laoedsmoman m^t flog bis slaves onoa a day, merriy to 
remiiid them that they were slaTes. They were sometinisB eompelled 
to diink tin they weia drnnk, and to pBiform extraTsgant and indecMit 
danoaa, for the porpoee of showing die ^oan^ Spsitans the diegnMii^ 
eoaditioD to which men are reduoed hy intazioatinff liquors. 

0. The nnude^ of a alsTe was not pnniriiable oy law, and once a 
yew it waa oostomary for the young Spartans to dispoTBe themaelvea 
o<rer the coantry in amall parties, and wayhy ana assassinate th* 
tt and best-looking Helots they could find, by way of ezeretBitig 

18 la fnrm a cation of able-bodied, hardy, and warlike 
jycurgus scnipled not to ttaraple upon every amiable and 
elina: of his countrywomen, provided he therel^ advanoed 
hii bxarita object. He dir^^ted that they riiould quit their retired 
mode of Bfe, and publicly exercise tbemeelveo in imiiung, wresdinfTt 
throwing the iavolin, and other maaculine spoita. He e&o took su^ 
meaanrea as ahow that he altogether despleed that nnptiel ohligatjon, 
which is the tbundation of bo much af the virtue and the happiness 
of modem sodoty. A Spartan mother was chiefly aniious that her 

1. Hnw won tbsIUauinHtadl Uowwsn UwroUi(id U> dm) Wku mn liar 
prnlUMud to uiuh ihtlr cbiMna ) 

R. Haw did tin Sdviui nnind (bam that tii^ mn dim I Wbatmraihtraotn*- 
tlnwcompdlMlKidii) S. WHibemnidHof ■ lUn {nnkbalila br lavf WWins 

r. WIMdkdl^uirfiudlrKilanawltatlM^iutuiPngKit Hnr<MlMn*adtta ' 



< Spartim'mothei. 

B. A« a whole, and viewed hj the lig-ht of our day, the aymem of 
IiVcnrgua, though in adTance of hia ao^, waa a najiow and barbaroiia 
K^ieme. It annihilated individual liberty, and made erery tnaii the 
slave of the state, or community. Social independence, I)w greateet 
eharm of existence, wna destroyed. It was designed on!y to make a 
nation of Eoldieis, military power beine then deemed the highest 
national glory, and to tbia end it was well fitted. 

9. To make h people happy in the enjoyment of peaceful poiauila ; 
liappy in the enjoyment of the largest liberty ; happy in beuu; virtu- 
ouq ; happy in their homea, their familiea, their refigion, their good 

' """ a conception leaerred for future ages, and not then di«" 

,be wisest of nunkbd. 
le chief virtues inculcated in Sparta were those of a military 
kind, such aa bodily strength and activity, patient endurance of priva- 
iknia, iDdifierence to danger and pain, unconquerable resotuliou, and 



sdbytl 
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hetcAe valor. The fragalit; and temperance of tlie Sp&itaas, thdr 

Kre deDorum, in'iorable coui»ge, and patriotic devotion, have been 
subjects of conuuendstion, but these virtues, 'being caxried to 
exceee, degooeiated into vices, and rendered the LaoedEemoniana 



CHAPTER XLVir. 
The Messenian Wars. 



1. AsOtiTticeDturyaAertbedeathof L;rciiivaB,dielAeed«moDiuis 

•ad th^ neighbors, the Mesa^iana, commencM a nrar, which lasted for 
twenty ;feais. In the course of this protracted contest, the Messeni- 
ans, having consulted the Delphic oraele regarding- the t>est meuis of 
rendering the sods propitious, received for answer that they ought to 
sacrifice a oobly'bom rtrgin to the iidemal deities. 

'i. Aiistodemus, a Messenian general, ofiiired his own daughter as 
a victim, and she Was about to be immolated, when her lover made a 



anajbe nlil ot ih 



<nir baling dniibedhlilacWnlont 13. WlwtuniiuM 
11. WhTdldbsiheapiiihliiHdfuidgaiht It, WhU, 
Bn, In rsgard ID hli dflKt n 1 

iBuiUutT iflar tha dwib orLTcurmisf Vbit oncle did 
hUHitnrdU ihayiKriTil 1. WtBl did AiWmlnaa 
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THE MESSOflAN WAB8. IV^ 

deqfMrala effort to save her, by paretendin^ that she was not q«alifie« 
for the saerifioe. But this jediffaiioii had no other efiect than ti^ 
rouse the fury of Aristodemus, who barbarously stabbed his daoghtan 
to the heart. 

3. The war was continued for several years with various snooess 
Aristodemus, who had greatly distinguished himself in the contes* 
by his valor and ability, was ultimately f^Used to ihe Messenian 
throne. But amjdst all his greatness and his triumi^y he waa 
tormented with remorse for having destroyed his daugnter ; and at 
length, unable longer to endure his own reflections, he slew himself 
upon her grave. 

4. With Aristodemus fell the royalty and independenceof Mesee- 
nia. Within a short time of his death, the country was annexed to 
the territory of Lacedsmon. Thus terminated what is called the 
First Messenian War. 

5. The Messenians had been in subjection for thirty-nine ^eajs, when 
they rose in revolt against the Spartans, and, under a skilful leader, 
named Aristomenes, commenced the second Messenian war, about the 
year 685 B. C. Having obtained assistance from the Arcadians, 
Argives, and EKans, they thrice encountered and defeat^ the Laoe- 
dnmonians. 

6. Bisoonoerted at their bad fortune, the Spartans asked the advice 
of the oracle at Delphi, and were commanded to send to Athens for a 
general, if they wished to be victorious. There was always a mutual 
}ealousy between the Lacedannonians and the Athenians, and the 
icnrmer felt a considerable degree of reluctance to ask a commander 
Irom the latter. 

7. They, however, ot>eyed the oracle, and the Athenians went them 
a lame schoolmaster, called Tyrtieus, for a general. This they doubt- 
less did in derision of the Spartans ; but the issue proved that ther 
could not have given a better leader, for Tyrtsus was a poet of much 
ability, and composed such spiritrstirring appeals to the military pride 
of ^e Spartans, that they were stimulated to redoubled exertions, and 
specMdily caused the struggle to assume an aspect favorable to themp 
selves and disheartening to their adversaries. 

8. In one of the defeats which the Messenians about this time 
experienced, their general, Aristomenes, was taken prisoner, and was, 
together with about fifty of his soldiers, cast into a deep cavern at 
Sparta, which the Lacedsmonians were accustomed to use as a last 
receptacle for such criminals as had been capitally condemned. 

9. Aristomenes was the only one of the Messenians who was not 
killed by the fall into the pit. After remaining in the cavern for two 
days, and when he had laid himself down to die, he heard a noise, 

■1 II - ■ - - I M - ■ I 1 ■ 

dot How did the knr«rattampi to flare the daughter of Artstodimiwf What eAct did 
thiaharet 
a How waa the war continued 7 Wbatof Aiistodemual Howdldhedief 4. What 



MOW became of Bieeaenia 7 What waa this war caHed 1 5. What happened after thirtr- 
Aioa foanf What of ArlatomaDea? From whom dU the M eea en lana obuin aaaia* 
tanca? 



0. What did the Spartans do 7 What answer did thev receiTef What feeling waa 
*MaWtwean the Spartans and Atheoianat 7. Whom did the Athmlana aaod f What 

Mathararalt? 

a WtathappeiMdaboatUiiatiiiiatoAriatomaBeaaodfiftjofhNaoldianY 9,iaBa 
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uxt, cn tkiiie np, perceiTcd, b; the fiint light which descended fninl 
■bove, & fox DDflily engaged in ^awiag the dead bodies of hia coot' 



thiaKtm. 

10. CsulioiiBl^ appnichmg', he saited the animitl Irr the tail, am] 
followed it, in Its eSbrts to escape, through the darkueaa, until it 
madd its waj to the exterior by a small opening. With a little exer- 
tion AristoDienea widened this hole sufGciently to allow hia body ta 
pass throuah, and thus escaped to his own oountry, where he was 
welcomed back with great joy. 

11. The same Arislomenes defended the forti«Bs of Ira for eleven 
yean against the Lacedsm'mians, but was at last orercome through 
treachery, and obhged to ajandon the place. AtUr various adven- 
tures, perceiving ihsU it wsa useless to oSbi furrier reaisunce to the 
conqueriu? Spartans, he retired to the island of Rhodes, where he 
married the laughter of a chief, and spent the lemaindei of his days 
in ease and quiet. 

19. A numerous bod]: of the Mesoenians, unwilling to submit a 
second tiinetoSparta,atandDned their country, and colonized Measiii* 

luc iha turr of ArtMnDHw 11. Wlu of tba foniw of In) Whudld 
doitlvUfUlT 

la. Vbi feMSM of ttim MinMiiliiM whs Ut BnHtet Of ihia sb 
WiMiiidamSicBiidMcmtmlaHTVarmit 
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•atbftooMtof $ioilT* Theieimuiidnof t)ieiziliaMtaiit8werox«dii06d 
to the condkioa of fielots, or slaves. Tbxia ended the Second Messe- 
nim War, 670 B. C. 



CHAPTER XLVIU, 
TraaUesin Athens. — Dracoes Code. 

1. While Sparta, under the influence of the institutions of Lycur- 
gus, vns increanng its power and extending its dominions, Athens 
was agitated hy the perpetual disputes and intrigues of domestic &c- 
tions, and a prey to all Uie evils of oligarchical oppression oa the one 
hand, and popular violence and disorder on t^e other, 

2. I^ssatisfied with the form of government established after the 
death of Codrus, the Athenians had, about three centuriee after thai 
event, (754 B. C.,) abolished the hereditary succession to the aichon- 
•hip, rendering the officer elective, and limiting its tenure by indtv^u- 
lis to a period of ten years. 

3. In the year 084 B. C, another important change was effected. 
Ih^ead of one archon, nine were appointed, and it was provided thai 
tiiey riiould, in future, be elected annually. The first of these 
magistrates was at the head of the executive government, and was 
generally styled, by way of eminence, the Archon; the sosond was 
honored with the title of Kng, and was considered as the guardian 
and high priest of the state rel^ion. 

4. The third, who was &8ignated the Polemarch, was the 
director of the war department ; and the rest of the arehons c^ciated 
as presidents in the courts of law, and toe^ether with the three first 
mentioned, constituted the supreme council of the state. 

5. As crimes and disorders still continued to abound, Draco, a man 
of prohiw, but of a stem and rigid disposition, being eleeted aichon, 
(633 B. U.,) undertook the task of reforming the Athenian institutions, 
and enacted a code of laws so extravagantly severe, that they were 
aptly described as having been ^* writtsn in blood,** 

6. To «ven the most trifling oflfences he attached the punishment 
of death ; and when asked hus reason for such excessive rigor, he 
replied that he thought the smallest crimes deserved death, and he 
could find no severer penalty for the greatest. 

7. The severity of his laws had no other effect than to render them 
inoperative, as all over rigorous statutes must necessarily be. Men 
were unwilling to prosecute any but the greatest criminals ; and the 
consequence was, Uiat almost sul offenders escaped unpunished, and 
were thereby encouraged to persevere in their improper courses. 

T I L_. ■! t .■_LI_IM 

XLvUi — L What was the situation of Athens at this time ? 3. What change had 
the Athenians made in the office of archon ? At what time did they make this chaiwet 
3, 4. Wliat was tlie next change effected % How many arehons were appointed f Wnat 
was the title and dn^ of each) 

S. What of Draci3 When was he elected archonf What was said of Ms iMWl 
t. What was h\n only punithraent 7 7. What was the efl^t of this sererity 9 
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8. At the same time, Ihe &etieii8«iontoet8, wfaioh had ahrays 
the greatest e^ of A^ns, became more frequent imd won fieiM. 
Thiee parties existed in the communi^. The first, connsting of the 
population of the mountainous parts of Attica, was friendly to democ- 
racy, or a govemment in which the people are the rulmg power. 
The second, compoaed of the inhabitants 4^ the vaUeys, finrored oli- 
garchy, or a ^emment in which all power is deposited in the hands 
of a &m priyileffed individuals. Ana the third party, consisting of 
the dwellers on Uie $ea<oaslf preferred a mixed constitution, combining 
the oligarchical and democmtical principles. 

0. Another element of confusion, at this unhappy period, was found 
in the hostile feeling which had sprung up between the rich and the 
poor. Some of the citizens had amassed great wealth, while the 
mass of the people had sunk into abject porerty, and were, for the 
most part, loaded with burdens, which their extrayagance had entailed . 
on them, and which they had no reasonable prospect of eyer being * 
able to discharge* 

10. This state of thin^ was rendered more distressing by the exist- 
enee of a cruel law, which empowered a creditor to seize on the per* 
son of his debtor, and retain him, or eyen sell him, as a slaye. 

11. The rich were but too a|»t to take advantage of this statute, and 
the minds of the poor were, m consequence, excited to such a pitch 
of ezasperation« that a general insurrection of the bwer classes seemed 
U{ be upon the yery eye of breaking out in Athens. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 
Solon^s Be/arm. 



1. Im Uiis dangerous posture €€ afi&irs, it appeared to the most judi-* 
ootts men of all parties, that Solon, a descendant <^ the patriotic 
monan^ Codrus, and a person of great wisdom, talents, and vmues, 
was the only individuu who iiad ability and influence sufficient to 
edmpose the unhappy differences which existedi and to avert tlio 
calamities with whidi the state vras menaced. 

2. His justice, moderation^ and kindness, endeared him to the poor, 
and the rich were favorably disposed towards him, becmise he belonged 
to their own class, so that he possessed the reelect and eonfidmice of 
aU. 

3. By many influential persons he was encouraged to aspire to, or 
rather was soUcited to assume, regal power, that he might be enabled 
the more effectually to repress tunmlence, control fiiction, and compel 

8. What of the contesU between the (actions of Athens? What three parties were 
there? What mode of gDreminent did each of these parties prefer? 9. What other eaoM 
of confusioo was there ? What of the wealth and porertv of the citizens ? 

10. What power had a creditor orer a debtor ? 1 1. Did the rich talce adrantage of tbi« 
law? What aeemod upon the point of taking place? 

XUX — I. What of Solon? Who was he? 2. How did the poor feel towaidi bhnf 
''1m rich? 3. What was he adrised to do? Did he follow the ad?ice ? 4, To what 



aoE-cni-a otobm. 

MtoWdR to ttiOM law* whMi he n^^ Snd it ttoatmrfto 9 
-b« tbis adriae he fiimly and ^enarmmgijiaebBBA to foUinr. 



4. Being, hoiTerer, dmoet mwninwiiilj cboaen uehoa, with ^a- 
inal powen to remodel the ioatitatlaiM of die Kate, Sokm, after wine 
heaiMxHi, Bcoepled the oSoe. 

fi. SohMi wu a nniTB of the liluid of StlmuB. Hi* fither. Bi- 
«eestidee, aJthoi^ of diBtiiigiii*hed rank, was pooKMod <€ onlf a 



verjr moderate ahueof weslth, and9<dinif(nuiditiieoeManrl 
» eOTUidcnble portion irf hi* yoath to meresntile paraniti, ui 
gaia fin liimseu a cMnpetent fbmme. 



9. TMa WM, nnqueationd^, rather (ortDnate than ot h erwiw for 
lln (ittuie fefialUor, as, 1^ leadn^ him to TJsit foreiffn coroltie a ,<t 
alKnded him die beet oppottooitios of Binding men aid DUWiMa, Ud 
eompaiing tlie TaiiouB Bjatema of civil and political ecoDomj whic^ 
then ezislsd throughout the world. 

7. It waa in the coarse of theae DMTBiiitile ezpeditiaaa that he ia 
taid to have met audconfe/red with the.aiz eminent indiTidaala, who, 
ttwether with himself, received the bownhle title of the Sokk Wix 
Men of Greaoe, of whom we ahall hereafter eive u acooont. 

8. Solon was a poet aa weH ae a eage, ana it was in &e fbnnM of 
dieee character* that lie made hi* litst poblio i^;ipearanoe in Athena. 
At that time the Athenian* had been nwageA ia « long crateet with 

e HegareoMaaa linr the pmw—ion of Siimmi, tet, hanng beaeme 

, ... gla, thtg' ha* pBBied a law, that irtt*. 

il of the wai! ior the nenret; of 8tl«- 



■4fe|imk(chBwi1 WIhi gpaetal pnnn <•«« rina hlmf DWIUKoatittligDMMt 
Dl Wbsnwu Solon tnml Wbuofbliblberl To whil pirmill did Solon denu tn 
' *-Oflft,«*««Wf««»Mablnhiml I. WbUihlaiiH tInDWUiB imd 

uiaAlbBrt WMN( 



ftCXO «3 RC 



OBtbi 



Tented 07017 '''* ^"^ P>°P°*i"f '*" >*r^- !■> ^>* ■(■>o ■>'' t'liv'i 
Brian mKsmcmelTdeTiMdamBtWl^whiidthewaseiiabladuiefmt 
Ibede 
10. 
thatb 
OBtbi 



£deB^ 



nt t&ey 
3, now 



-^ oaoosUwl alt tbeir drtta, «rf dvuraed tbat in fttai* ■• 

anditor iliould be pemntted to enalftTe bis inBolvant defatoi. Bb 
■aenvMlMn been v«U amm tlm notUag itot of abadai* imm*- 
iri^ «dHld jiMli^ Ike KM of dMto nMMie*, fbi be tAerwnnk jsnUnd 
ikM the nenbant «r the Hdim, or populv oewt vt jaatim, Ainii 
lalM ao eatb tbat tbqr wotdd never aequicaee in any fnptwtl of 
Miotber abolitkm (^ debts. 

M. HI Jinller t» lAeve tto boot, be slntraiay Kiami tfte rate 
«f imwrt, tkat Iber ingfal obow mcna; <a loaa on wiay tm»— 
«Mrint M>p >MiliaUe Ml]t by ibe eate^ao^. 



CUAFTER U 



t. BoKOK MCtiepMled Ae i^le of Dneo'* Miigidiui7 ennlaaf 

~'~ I irMi the en^nioti 4>f the law -aUeb dsdaied mnntar a ea^tal 

n, aad anbetitoted ^andtica of a milder deaoriptioa. He tban 

ledad to nniod«l the pnlitioal and jadioal inatttatioM oT Adtena. 

"nieaena had distingiiidied the dtaena iato thKe daaiea, but 



lsvAdM««T*itiM>ltw1 WhuwHlhiM^t R. Bsv do Unr 

I& BaviUbalmpnmilialrcoBdmoDt WTatJn—^i— lofcan ft i lftu fthiwr 
wiMiUTHl Whuouh did UwmNnbui oTtbi B^Um tOal Wte^HH*Mte 
Uto IB f^Mlie th* ni*ef tnttiHCI 

L.-l.inMUSriHdBiaAM^ioAt 1 Tim ll|l |||j. T1 iiiTihfir 



mumm*0ONL lit 



i. The two higfawt og iirii^Mif niical oiaiPHi waie iftai m mtki hotmm 
Iqr tiM Mne of ^gku^ (ov Iwosemsn^ ieuMniditig lo a M»r« lit«nd 
tnuudarion,) from ibe cucumstance of tli^eir being required to serrB as 
•iffilty in time of war^ wkile the two infarior ciaPMi tegkt on fbot. 

4. rflreona Monginff to the first m higlitst dass were alove oM- 
pt^ to tho piiadpai plaoea in the magistcaisy, and tbo aientoa of 
tiie fouf^ or poorest dass vrexe wholly exoludod from eren the lowest 
offioes, Them^ralaasofnbly of theeittieBs wa8de(toedtohe]>MH 
8eaBed of absolute and unlimited political power ; bat to balaaoO) kk 
aamo dcigvtw, this demoeratieal instkutiont 3c^ establialMd aooaocil 
of state, tod xestoied the ancient ffiid azistocralioal court of ArsQ^ 

6. T^ i/Ounoil of State oonsisted (tf four hundred nMmbOTd, ooo 
kuMbod ot whom were taken by lot from eaok ofNtha finv wavds into 
whioh Atlit«^ was divided. When the waids wm» afterwaidainsreMed 
to ten, each ward returned fifty members, forming altogeUier a oouii* 
ill gC fine liundied. 

6« Tkflie eouneyiors were chosen for one year only, and on tbaa^ 
WEiP ooofenad the privileffe of originating aad preparipg all iagalatm 
»0as«ios, wfai«di were aftecwards diaooMod and deoi&d vtpmi by tbo 
gen^ aM&eodiLy of the catizem. 

7. The oemi of Aroopagnsy sa leiitaUished 1^ Sdon, ffaw a iat ad 
of those individuals who had worthily diaphaiged the dntiee of lhi| 
archonship. Its members held their offices for life, and its jurisdic- 
tion as a criminal tribunal was paramount and very extensive. Be- 
sides its other duties, it exercised a censorship over public morals, 
and was empowered to punish impiety, pf9fligacy, and even idleness. 

8. To tids court every ettiaen was bound to make an annual state- 
ment of his income, and the sources from which it was derived. In 
its judicial capacity it held its swings during the night and without 
H^ts, and those who conducted the accusation or the defence of indi- 
indiMife b»Night before it, were fixrbkhlen to make use of' enitorifeal 
deebni^tioa, and obliged to give only plain statements of teta. 

9. This oourt waskmg regarded with vesy great reqieot, and ihe 
right was aoeesded to it not my of isvisiiig the srateneee proaouneed 
by the otl:er criminal tribunals, but even of anrnilKng the jofidal 
deeieee of the ^^eaeral assemUy of the people. 

10. Tho judicial powers wluch had previously been possessed by 
the aiehoiie, were l^ Solon trsms^rarred to a jiopularly constituted 
eettrt,naiBedtha^Ater, which coBststedc^ no less than six thousand 
jmnurs, and Was sometimes wididivided iole tei inferior eoorts, with 
aix hundred juvais in «akdi. 



>■-.• 



tlwpMftof & BgrwteintiMweTethetfvoliiffaestdassBBcaBed? Wlnr irars they m 
eiMdf 4. Wlwlof t)iM6elaMMY Wbaiof (JoeMMipMlyof ttepaoplef Wtetcoua- 

ft. Of ifhai did ih» Coundl of^Mmcoiukil W1mi lb* wairiN wm» ineviMtd to Mn, 
w\mtmmdiatm1 & For what i»M^aroth« couaciUimehotitt } WhMwew 
MM 1 7. What of the court or Areopafiia, as aataWahad by Satai ? What eadaorahip 

*a wSiSaM|tamantwaa«TerTolti9eaboti|i^tomalwtotbif«ourt9 Whalof Hajodi* 
ddeameftyl 9. HowwasthUcourtregaidad} Whatcklitwaaacooldadloitt 
10. What w»M tha HoUm) Of what did it conaist? U. What cauaas wen tbaaa 



:. U^ >;$iK#f lln— vmm wwin Jfor gwfl, 

ETeiy eitneii above thiity y»u8 of age, and not labcniiiff under 

A amall pay was allowed to the jiirora damf their itaMrfunwi itf 
•enrt. 

19. In aoine of the other enaotmeBta of Sdon we find widmum 
that he did not altogether, eacn^pe the error into whkh ao many 
kwgvma have faUea, of imaginsng the tree prorhioe of legialatuMi t» 
be Bmoh moce extennve thui it really is, and of endeavorkg, by 
pesal atalntea, to efibct zefinma wbkh ean only be prope^ brovglii 
about by moral agendes. 

IZ» Li order to prevent indiflbrenee reapeodn^ the pdbfo weMto^ 
be deoraed, that whoever remained neutral in civil oonteata liioidd hi 
Moiahed with findfeiture of pn^ier^, and baaishDient from Athem. 
TV> realrain fonale ea^travaganoe and ostentation, he ^aoed the women 
under atnot reffuUtioBa as to their dresa and heavier ou puMiB oee»*' 



14. He dedaied idleneaa puniahaUe, and ordaaed that thoe» 
pMPflBta who neoleeted to traut vf their ofibpring to eraie trade or 
piofoHBoa, ahould have no tide, in their old age, to leek to thM« 
ehildrea finr 8ui»or and support, Heprriubited speakkgevitofthir 
dead, and imposed a fine on thoee who pubholy revfled the Itvitt.. 
To d iaa eora ge meree nar y ma r riag es, he direeted that no iitiier should 
give any dowry to his daughleia* 



CHAPTEB LL 



1. Havctu finishedhis hJwrs, Solon eaaaed the Athowia«i l»piwisg 
that they wvuld not afaragatB or impair any of his enaetnems finr ft 
hundiad ymu. Being afte r war ds much annoyed by oflleions persons, 
-wbo ealled upon bin to sugcest aherations, which itm eonc ei v e a 
would be inmovements, upon his laws, he lesohred to windraw firom 
Athens till ttio people should have had time to beoome ae^oauniml 
with, and attaehed to, Ins institutions. 

9. HaningoblainedtfaecoBseatof the Atheniana 10 his spendii^ 
ten years in fineiffB tEMsl, and bound them byan oath to preserve hw 
statutes unaltttted till Ins vstum, he safled lo Egypt, vrhm he had 
many conversations on philosophical subjects wSh the learned men 
and priests of that anetent kingdom. 



lowed? 

IS. Into wtaBt enw Ad Man idll la Hmt dM beptwwit t« Bflhw p c< In outtfe 
aftiCB? fiowdidh»retualaiiiiuda<MMBU«kHif H Trhfitnhnnttdtimnwt SkMktntf 
•Hloftlwdoadt SkMMler? M«M«Mf7 mMriuMf -i— -»« 

LL—i. What promite did SoUm emm the AttMwtmi to imJmT WIit dM Im iwolr# 

a WhMdidlwdolttlteMuMforCn>n»f 



SOtJMTS TRSVELS IStf 

S. fteaAenruda vtabedtkeMUid^GTpru*, «bat«l)eaMMtoda 
pMtf kbg, mined PhiloejpTus, ta btan <ni Md eonstruet a city which, 
en Meaont ofihe ehue wfueh the Mwgiver at Alliens had bi iu et««- 
' •■" -leofBWi. 



4. Afioiquittiii^ Cyprus, Solon It Mad to tttTepmeeededlqSanlis, 
Aa d^titil or I^iditi, is Anui Hmw, <m m tUt to Ciksub, s king ur 



4hS CMiMty, wbtt was edebnted for hia wctftlt and •piMlor, W 
who hu ffireii rue to a prov^ in use aiioqg us. 

fi. Tbw im>ii»Tch m»ae an osteoUtious di^laj «f his nuuniSceoce 
befwe Saloa, and aelted him if he iai Bver wen anything onei than 
tite royal peiaoosge in wtkoae pieaance he waa- " Yes, answered 
tile Alhenitm sage, " oocks, pheasanls, and peacoclw ace fioM, for. 
their oraaneats are their own, but yours are !>ort«wed." 

6. Being tli£n asked if he had evur sevn a happier man than 
Ciceaus, be retdicd in iha aSmuuve : aod adiled, that so great ware 
the vicisdlude* of human aQura, " thai ho man could [»i>peily be 
called h^rr Wfte Jiis death." 



Ufjjs; 



» ak SBloa 1 WM vm* 



, T. rrmni -nt liinkiwril it IhiMn wimmw. tntlh h niil itil im 
aherwaiit bore a Knldng tntitiimmj to tWr OMKntneM. Hftving 
bwB dvtbnnied bj C^n* Ub Pseud, and being about to be biuHt at 
the alike by order ot that piiiwo, the nitfiiftaaHW long of I^^ oohU 
not help exobitatin atoad, "Salaa! Sohw '." 

9. Whenaak^dtoexpUiBtlieiBeamiigofhiaeXBlaaiatini, bsaaid 
that the name he had pnmoiiiioed wa* tkat of one of Iba Seren Wiao . 
Hen of Gtewe, who had owe told bin ik& no maa eirald be oJled 
happy befbfe hw death — '' a truth," added Cncaw, " whid Miy own 






trated hia intentioaa, endeavored, but without auoeeea, to Mbm him 
to rBlinqnieh bia iotereaied ptowcia At length RautratnaghatiafTrii 
la Mid, wouided hian^widi hia own hand, appeaftd om cEay ta titf 
[dace « aBaembly, carered widi btood, aad aetnaed bii polhical oppv- 
iNMaoflutTmg attached Hid roaltreaied him. He added, Oat, aa ha 
pcreeiTed no Mend of the poor eonld life with safety in AAena, ha 
would quit Attica, nnlen &e people alltnred Urn to adept lueamfM 
fjt hia own protection. 

4 The people, indignant at the ontrage aoppoaed to have (MS 
eommhled on the peraoo of their ihTorite, iminMiatdy voted him a 



body-guard of fifty men, aotwithatandiug i 
Sblna, who waa pi aa aat , and irito pbui^ 



peicehed that lb«y wsra 



"tSB; 



pRUcUM«ArpKvl>TataUwl. ItiMi^BikAltUktt Mim 



tfauKunoM or nssnums; . IR 

tmMiU Fwbtntns with mm which woaU be speodily tnmad 
•gwnflt thentselTee. 

5. Nor did Solon en in his otrinknii foi the aitfiil Futatntna, 
}uiTuig enduiUy inciessed the number of his gnBTds till thej 
BDWUDled to B corn of coniLderaMe Btrenftfa, Buddeulir iMied upon toe 
Aeropolk, oi dudel sF Atheiu, BouhS to >. aenBe of dao^r, the 
•apponen of the coaKttution made a fieroe teustsnoe, bat PiiiatrMaa 
oreiallia ill owaaition, and eetsbliehed himaelf aoTDisign mlBr, or, 
U he WH popotoilj called, tyrant of AthenB, (MO B. C.) 

6. In lefbience to tUs appellatton, bowater, it ia proper to men- 
tioD, that die anciwt Greeka naed- the word jynini in a aconewbu 
diAimnt Muae from thai now attached to it. lliey gave tbtt epithet 
to vntj ruler who tiaaiped <ff even accepted re^ sulhorit; in a pie- 
fimaly lepubliean state, however mildly and juatij Iw nu^t afler- 
wai^ ■dminhtar the laws ; and, aaxirdingly, Pisistntiu was atyled 
m ^paut, althotigh it is rectwded that his sway waa both merdfitl aod 
MTiEhtened. 



tarn. H« adorned Athena with many elefftml public buildinga, and 
ftroml, fiv the fust time, public gaidens for the oonvenienoe of the 
jtitiiens. 

■. AThuwu llHMititgpofPtfllitntiu) Whu mlaUnui wu nuilB 1 Did PliinntiB 
■HiVdt WtiuwHtliad>i«<>r>Ma) 

a WkumnbaMtd afthsOngkimdllrraM; T. R 
&)M3idi»stnPUiLrutuidTluf Dld^bi aw Mu 
lla-.4iHUUUont 

• Wtandldbiilkit VriHt mok of nqxct «H tittd to hln Iv ib* AthMlnal 

TW SalanlitiM*} 10. Sow dU ndatnta* tai«\K\wuit ito Aibmiu ( * 

IniatofllMlraikiafHonHTl mujubUcimkidldlMtDMNinc'f 



naibD B.-ssiB.a. TuMoac 

CHAPTER Lni. 
J^ipim and mppartiws. 



Dtath of ^parchtti. 



1. Vtas the deub of Fisirtratus his two sons, Kippiu and B^^ 
p&t«hu», Bnccee^ied to his sulhoaty, and, like iheii latler, goyen.ed 
fin a tune with mildness and libeialitf . Like him, they be&iended 
learning.and by their munificent enconin^emeiU of men of f^eoiua, 
they induced tte eminent poets, Anacrcon and Simonidea, lo lake op 
flieir resideace at Athene. 

S. Snch, in ahon, ww Ae proBperity enjoyed by die Atbeaianq 
doibg the joiot sdministratioD of these brothers, and each «^n tlM 
IB then made in civilization and refinement, that > discetQinK 

UofHIppluiindHipiBrtliual Whairfihclrmmrniwill Am.-tvn 
fl. Whit huihii ■£* hou ciUkII 3 liewdid ibnn^tf Hipav- 



pUdiBfifeH' of mtutaity haa lefened to fliat period m uoAcs §Mmi 

3. Wisely and veil u Hippias lud Hippuidiiui ^oTBniad Alheaa^ 
thevnignwu but Bhon, and ha close RDddm and TToleM. ANiunlt 
or lUght aSsTod b; Hippucku* to the nstei of an Atfaeniaii, naasdt 
UmODAas, w much exaapemted the Utlar, that he resolved to at- 
tempt the deetnidion of both of the sons of PiainnUBB. AocorduMHjTT 
■MMledbj a frtend. liuned AriMogiton, heassaiiltcd and killed Hip- 
fftebat at iha festival of Panathenca; bat in the tumolv-wkiw 
MCUedtUM dbyer hilDself perished. <614 B. C.) 



4. Aflei' this erent, Hh^iis, almned tor hie own Btifttr, became 
^Mspioiotu and severe, aad now, fi)r the Dnt time, acted In snch a 
awn in II aa to mrait the nme ef tyrant, in the worst signifiestian ef 
the word. Hia state of mind ia indicated by the fact that in order to 
diaeptw aonie secret eomiecied with the death of hia brother, ho 
CMised a ladj by the name of Leooa to be pot to the torture. She 



Mw qaitMd Athena, ud tfteiwuds, amcMd bj the LacetemeiuKw, 
in ahedaaee to the eonunanils of the DbIi^uc oiael«, entond Aniea 
ID fbice, lod laid aiegfi to Athena. 

6. They Boeceeded, after a time, in compelling Hippia* to ri n iia W 
Ma aathontyind retire to Ligeum, ui Atheoiaa colony on the Hdlas- 
pont, which had been eetabllshed faj his bthor, FiaiBlntaa (Sift 

7. The republican fonn of gorerniaeat, u conatituted by SoloD, 
WW DOW TeeaCabliahed, and the memory of HaiDradiuB *Dd Aiialagi- 



Mack hair and eyea were the chaiacteriatica of ihe Giredaa &ce. In 
diepoaitioB they were, with the exception of the Spartana, lively, 
udant. volatile, and food of gay and showy amuaemsBU. 

3- They poaaesaed soois of the hij^her gifle of raiod in » dogreft 
Hhbh hat been excelled by uo other uatiaa. Hesoe tlje gn»t 

fc ^dUnwrpHKUHapttfaeoponBaiangf Hiniiiil WtaM dM ilMr lAw* 
wirdadsl e. Whal«u«ippiuc<mip8nWloik.I rvEtlorthirtKmmtrnnit 
■HWUMM I Rs-r wu (IH mamnn sf Humodlui and ArMogluin nnMgdl 

a. Wlnin>CIMI-mnt Huodl^ haallcr tb. ADMnianunMnutfenl t. ma at 
•"B^^! 1ft Wli7Wk»«ll«lI WbowuttaaHmWsllaiBflMaMwt 

IW. — I. WhuwuUmpptmncofttaOiwlu) TlHlr diapodiloD ) X. WiMM 



HARNSBS iSP CDSTDHS OF THE iSOMSt GKBBKK U| 

■MMAwhiob tbaj <>*^ ^ pUhwophr, in the acieiiM of gntaa- 
meat, in elegant litentuie, Emd in the uts of sculpture, painting, tod 
' '' Many of theii wotIu of art, are still models, tluougti' 



Gredaii Vast. 



f. ibdwdiiasteof Greeoeisoneof tliem3cle>tuidmoat.agTeMlJQ 
ia Ifae wodd, the dcesi of the people was light and vn^Ie, being 
iiilwr iataided as » ^raeeful coveiiag'^r the \ioij thiu as a deftnoe 
against the inclemenciei of ihe weather. 

4. The OM wore a looae linen or woollen varment, called a tvnk, 



iiB they tl 

Aoeiently, they went with their heads uncoTered, but at s 

later period they used ^pped hats, which were tied under the chin. 
0« tH>T ieet tlkey wore sboaa or sandals, bound with thonga. 

6. 1)m dm* of the women otmsisted of a white tonic of linen or 
«Mlhn, ^riueh waa booud at the waist by a broad aash, and 
daaacndad in flnving iUds to the beela. Abore this they won n 
alioner rabe, generally saflron colored, which waa confined at the 



wiirtlifabHMd riUmn. Bothof ihvM gvnsnli weM ksiml m 
the bottom by an edging Aftietit in eoloc. 



6. niey bnided mnd curled then haii m a vccj tMtefuI nmBar, 
•ad Mt it off with gcdden gtaadiappen. The; wore Mrdnn and 
bcaedeta of gold, uid in the tinwa (h Atbeni^luxuiyaiid amende*, 
the ladiea (tf Athena oaed to point their oheeka and eyehiom, 
aprisUe theii hiur with yelltnr-isotoed powder, and wreathe their 
beada with floweia. When they wvnt oot of 4oois. they ahrayw 
ewfraed their faoeB with a veil. 

7. The Greeks kept their ii 



MtkKM of ewtern tmgin oondemn tlieir fennlea at the {neeent day. 
Except dniing aolemn fea^Tala taid odwr poblio enenooiih, ftey 
were atiiedy confined to tite house, when they Bpeat tlUH tkH n 

riing, weaTiDg, baking tfcad, and euperintending the 
feniale Bjarea. 

S. When they appeared in public, they walked in p 
downcast eyea, Burrounded by their darea and atteBOi 
proceeded nnaateotatioiuly and direetly to the plfuie to wfakh h 
celled Ibem. 

9. Tbs lowerclaw were, boweTOTipnetieBUyexempted from thMB 
mtiictiiniB, sjtd even the femalee of rank cmlriTed mmy axpedianta 
fyi ending then. The LacedRinonian women aJBo aelad in a ^Sm- 
ent nuuner, being obliged by the lawa of Lycorgoa to ochttit Amk- 
aelTea in public. 



CUSSES — occur ATK»tS ~ AHUSEHENTS. 



benvilmg the low of Iheir hiubaiidB or sons who had tM^vetj' fallea 
in batda, they appeared in public with every indimtion of joy a&ti 
mich an event, and only aaaunied the aspect of sorrow, when those 
with whom they were connected, disgraoed themsolTea 1^ returning 
onhurt from an nnsucceaeful engagement with the enemies of their 
eouDt!;. 



duties; ooai^atumi; annaemenU; meah; edueatioiti mar- 
riaga ; fwnaraU. 

1. Tmi Greeks wei» divided ii mely, ftee- 

mett ■nd ■Ura. In Sparta^, as h II mefhani- 

ca], agtioultunl, and menial lab IhealaTes, 

w^le the freemen devoted their a •txjvt poli- 

tic*, ud to the adacMioa of the v 

9. In AtiwDS, bowerer, and Ui m, &e eiti- 

noe did not Bemple to engage in U u in tha 

nwiQ loeiatife putaiiila of oon b not tmlj 

offirinted u agricdtnial and men 7 conader- 

afale extent, a* hsodionftanien ale 

3. Amoog- the frades of Greece, were the fallowing : lioather 
bottle malteis ; bankers ; baihers, some of them femsJes ; barber ear- 
geoca,whoBBshopa were lounging places; basket makers j blsckaniitha; 
hra^«r« ; botchers ; oarpenteia ; ooppemnithB ; cotton nunuAwtuiMs ; 
ostriets ; dyers ;. eianteleis ; factors ; fanners ; fiahermen ; iaor 
diuaweiB ; fonadere ; freeoo paintera ; fallete ; gilden ; goUMnitba ; 
gSideDHs; wei^tnrs; paper makeTs; per^mers; piloa ; taton; 
quwdc dooum ; abepherda; tanners; weavers, Ac, so. 

4. Ill Athens, great numbers of the citizens bad no private oeenpa- 
lioa whatever, but subeiaed on the pay Uiey received ior thetr attand- 
■me ia the polilieal and judicial asaemblieB, on the allowance of pnt- 
vidon* nude to them at the pnblic festivals, and on ooeanonal 
^nats of money from the public treasury or the cofibrs of vfsaldij 
mdiridnak. 

5. '^tsa ordinary amusements emsiated in convernng together, or 
KMening to the <nralors in the agora or market-place, walkmg in the 

piAlie gardeao, attending the lectores and disputations of the philcM- f. 

fhw, and anistiDg in the nomemas processions, gsinea, and feativi-' ' ! 

ties, which took puoe in honor of the gods. 



I3i PBBioD a-m S C TO «s& c. 

•. Tha Greeki iua4l; made two mwh »-d»y. Tb» tot ?f t^aao 
va> eaten in tbe morning ; the Hcond, which wu the priDcual tbeal^ 
took pkce in the evening. Instcful of utting upright U uhle, u k 
the csMom in the countries of Weslem Europe, thej ^ined oa 
ciuhiona or conches. 

7. In tlie primitive «ges &ej fbd on fruits and roots, hot afisrwuda 
the^ varied their fare with aniimd food of Mveral kinds, and ntany 
dehcadea of cookery. Generous wine* were served in abundance at 
the taUea of the rich, and musio, dancing, and pintomimic ehowa 



Drinkiag Uriu, 

& Badne goi^ to a &a«, the Gie^s waabed tbek boAn aad 
aaointed them with oils; and when tfaey anived, their entertaiaei 
weleemad them either by taking tbetr hand, or kiBsuig their lip*, 
hwidl, or irat, according sa he wi^ed to pay tfaem gicatv w leaa 
respect. Before coamennng the repaot, a pntirai of the jmnitaoam 
«R dw \Me was set apan «« aa ofienng to the gods, and at the oon- 
aluMoa of the meal, a hyniB waa nanally lung. 

B. The Gieeka did not tkiitk /leallhi, hot tbey had a costora of » 
Mwnrhat aimilai natuie. B«fi»e quaffing Aeir wins, they freqnentty 
Mnnd out a portion on the grouad in hoaor of any god, or afaaeut 
niend, whom they wished to Teinend)er. Tiiia was cafied a Ubatioa. 

10. The Greeks were not without sone nice nottona of propriety. 
Long nails, dirty teeth, wiping the nose at meals, spitting upon As 
waiter at tabfe, &e., were dcMned acts of ofienatve vulwity ! Ona 
arito talked of himself ooduly, was set down as a bort. Foppery OMt- 
«eted in aeeking to sit near the host at a cereaMoioas feast ; Inag- 
giag aboat taliug a child to Delphi, to depa«dt his hur ; aajiog that 



rgut a. WkM ndiM iheOnki DKd; igakil BowMllM^dt 
Vl^iwlbalrfciod) Tbelr diinkl 8. W - " '" 

M tad oD urlrins tban I Wkn nm <«• 



Tbelrdiinkl 8. W)iuc«»inanl«innBHdbdb«|olMWa 
.aliriiiUHt ImUlmt WtMBHiktaoMl W. WDM 



nDCAiioN-ausBUsa-nnisiuu. 



11. The e 



m 

at to Iiate » Hack fbotmin ; pladng gulands HfiuS 
e had offend ncrifios; eieetii^ a moaninent to t 

e edneadoii of th« yonne waa carefuHj attended to hf tlrii 
Gterta, and a Byetem like diat of Bell aad Lancuter, seeniB to haTO 
been MlDwed iin die tehoots. The Spartan STBtem <d' trainiiig', ■■ 
aJnady deaciibed, waa limited to exerciBes calculated to dtadpliiie tin ' 
initid to foitilude, md atiengthen tlie physical powera ; the atudy of 
the arts and saeneee, and the pnreuita of llteratnre, being- detoneil 
OBWorAT the attention of a Locedanmnuan eitiien. 

19. lie Atbenlana, and the peofdeeTBume other Matei of Grtace, 
who ^nenBy tmhated die manaeis and institutioBB of Atheiw, nYo 
tbeiryouth a mocb more liberal and generoua edooation. WhSephylr- 
ical train ading;! 

writing, ly aul 



leenlh 
many 

Dwith 



youw 

other's G . . , _ lucted, 

tttat whoro thore chanoed to be do ch^ibeg, yeaia sometimea elapaed 
beibre it was generally known that the parties were ntairied. 

IS. The fanends of the Greeka were celebrated with rnneh p«up 
aad eeraaotiy. After being waabed, anoinled, and dr«aeed in a eMtljf 
nraWnt, *e dead body was laid oat in state, for one, two, or eome- 
Shw« eWB Aree days. On its head Was {riatied a meeth of AoweM, 
and in its hand a m^ of floor and honey aa an oWHSg to Ceibenu!, 
Uw tri{de-headed watch-dog of hell. 

M. A aiiMll ana, named an cioha, and worth about ihree-lialfpeDea 
of sterling mone^, waa put into themoathof the corpse, to be paid to 
Chaion mrferryng' the departed qiirit acress the river Styx. Ualil 
the tiiye a^«Mdedfi)ribetuiieial, the body was conatantlysuiroiuided 
t^ relatiTea aad blied nwhnAB, wbosia hnid laatentaiio* were aoGOra- 
panied with the plaintiTe sotinda of die Ante. 

If. The eorpee, mdosed in a coffin of eypress, was dien put on a 



aMMasarpmrtaCTdld iMt 
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, WhMOf fcppeiTl 11. WlnlortWM 
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icmductsat IS. WbU at 



IM PERIOD H.-864 & C TO MS B. 0. 

•H Hd ooareyed to ihe pbce nfaere it mi to be finaQj 
The fimetal proceafuoo by wbiob it was aocoiupuiied was anu^fixi la 
the followiiig Older: — First cwne moaiciuiB, ghtjiag oi cbantiiig 
mmndul ain ; oeit advanced the male relations and fnend* diened 
ia bbcfc ; then came the coffin, and behind it walked the wtunan. 
la. A^ the will of the deceased or of the kiudi«d directed, tbe 



I body was then either committed to the grave, or dHuanwd npon t 
fiinanl pile, the sahea beingt in the laOei caae, aiterwaida ocdteeied 
■ad pUoed in an um, which was buried in the earth. libstiDiiB of 



a sacrifice o^^ to the goit ; 
vnyta ««ie said, and the oanie of the deeeaaod invidted almi£ A 
thnaralbi 



Offmag Saerifia. 
19. Beligiooi rilea and cereauniea, of irtiioh we have glvatf an 
■mount, were the chief bnaiuess of the prieua, yet tbe peo^^ at- 
tended at the aervioes of the ismples, and faroiuied, as o^iiBga, 
tbnr fineat eatUe and obeiosat produeta. No Imiiiniwi waa under- 
toknt withont ttonltiDg the gods by leligiou eeramoBiei* 



CHAPTER LVI. 

Armkt. — Warfare. — Farli/Ud lowm. 

1. Thi Greek atates had no hired or atanding- umie*, but tnurte^ 
ibr their defence to a militia force, conaposed of dtiiena and anned 



fu»nlt !T. WhilWMiheorAiro 

llhtbsbodjl Wurallb ' 

a bualaea otit» pri«u 

_ -don undorukiiic impor 
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air iha fuEwnl f 17. Whal WHi theardflraribarunenilraxicvviDal 
dBimrilhtbabodjl WBralil«lioiin™d>» Boh mt llu unimii 
nilIiebiHlii»i>flhiipri«u7 Did [he ixopla UUi^ u auificai 

oow talon undorukiiu imr— — ' — ' • 

M7 ■ •"■■■^ "- '^- 



a, «y«fa WM titan Mt h lifM of mr. It tppaon, fioAi ^ 
• *f Ibbtf , tbtt, t(i «Nrty tkiiM, iWay of the Gneiui ohteft aikfl 



Gretla i« batOt. 



WKiiuii fongkt in dtariolB, drawn ]tf hi 
thtaa rehiclM wMs nibielj dwoaed. 



Qnek S^iittt,fmii an muient ladptHft. 

3. Tlw nenvl vrangcmeot came to be, that the officers ud nppn' 
cluws &ught on horBcback, and the conunoo soldierf on foot. Ti» 
ngutar malrf wete aimed with swords uid speoni. "Hie in&ntcj 
were divided into two classes, respecuvelj^ called the heaTy-anned 
and the light-anned, the first of wliich divisions genetally consialed 
of citoens, and the other of slaves, or of freemen of the lowest rank. 

3. The heavj'-umed foot wore helnietB of brass or iron npon their 
beads, aitd cnirBsses and greaves of the same metals upon tlieir breaats 
and legs. With the right hand the^ grasped '■^P^^ or t, sword, and 
oo the left Knn they had a buckler or Bhiei^. Iney generally fought 
in s close body, terrqed & Jitwlaiiz, iii wbtoh the fik was aooiBtiiBea 
eiglit, sad at tnliei* NZteen nn ni depth. 



rW hMTT UBrf ftK nUwI^riMM tk« MUEs Aab b 



I v^etM 



IIS FEuoD iL-sBi a a 10 w a c 

«. Tha llgbMnned tnwin nned bom, j^ndkis and lEl^, n<- 
wen MtOMned (^M little impcstaiuw.eopipBnd with the hanf-taati, 
thit the Bnaent writers, in their descriptioiiB of butle*, frequently 
Moit to [AanlioB dw light Mddiery thogBUMv, in atatmg the nadiei of 
tatopa eagtgei. 



ft. The Greek* ■Aranoed to meet flke enemj tt a qniok but re^ai 
pus, ukd with ■ tdleiice which was only oocaaioailly broken l^ Iha 
wnind of Ike tnuopet or tfae Spartan flate, tmtii Ote claah of anna and 
the giouH of the ajing annooiiced the monal oonflicL 

6. Eveij citisBi) waa liable to be called out lor the defeaM of the 
itMe, brtween the agea of twenty and «xtj, bnt thoae of adranoed 
jeaiB were e^iempted from foreign eerriee. The Atbeniana had a 
omatom of appointing tea generals to everj umj, one being Hlected 
fiom each of the ten warda of Attica. 

7. At fitat, each of these officers was eucceamTely invested with 
&B sole command for a single day, but the evila resulting from ao' 
injudicioaa an amngement being- ere long perceived, the practice was 

' modified, in as &r ae one of the ten was sppoinied to the actual com- 
mand, while the lemuning nine accomp^ed him as ooonaellora, oi 
remained at home with the honorary title of generals. 

8. The Grecian towita were fortified with walla, towera, and foescs, 
or ditches, whidi len^end it very difficult to take them by aiege in 
Iboae times, ahhongh the places uien deemed and proved impiegnaUs 
wonld not hare be«i able to hold ont for an boor against Diooein utd- 

Mai 1. WtaunuoudidthgUght4iBHlUBii|HD«1 1 
tiT* inpDrum) s.BowdUtlBa(Mk*aMMtb><a*^* 

-k—t fTHow wu thla cutoB *n«wudi illaidl 



le^. Tet, impotent u the Mginea of wuipoMeMedWlheGmfa,, 
wsMi in eompuiBDD of cunoo, they had machinM ^lich enaUeii 
them gnaiij to annoy, and often to eaaj by sasaolt, plaoea twj, 
atttuigly fipTbfied. 



9. The principal of these ra^es were the batteiing^ini, tha' 
tiKmog tower, the tortoise, the catapulta, and the baliata. llie W- 
lering-iaro ww a very large beam of wood, at the end of which wla 
an ifon bead, ahaped to as partly to resen^e that of a nun. Soma 
of theas machinea were enirpended from the loof of a wooden trnild' 
ing erected to scieen the men who worked them &om the miHoIaa of 
the bedimed, while others, of a nnaller Mze, were carried in men's' 

10. They were used in battering down walla, and are deeeiSied aa 
having been sometiniea terribly effective. To deaden thedr blows, die 
beneged were accoBtomed to lower bags erf wool beAre tiioee pfTts 
of the walls against which they were directed. 

til. Hie moving tower was a wooden building in the fbrm of an 
■^tIH^. ud wu placed on wheels, by meaiia oi which it ooold b« 

)^ inulwmtMintaelialanfbtMl DMcrlba iha Isturliu nm. HawnmOlm. 
■KMatmitedl la RwwWlngitOMdt Haw dU iha b^w^ dadM Iha Uoinl 
lLjrM;aitlb«jnaTliKi(nncf .BpirUcli.iMiAMUnnnBWdit . 



M6 REiGoa-mB.ciowB.a 

aattied fimrt to fhe Sn^Htx^iam which irera (he ofajectt of staA^ 
Tmm i0wet» wen &t>m thirty ta fi%feet aquve at ttia bsM, ua 
nae to 1 ^tMtei height than On ordinaij walls of fofu&ai towtw. 

IS. In the. lowest storj thev ooDtoined a battering-rain j in th« 
middle put tfaer had a dnwbrioge, iridcli eoutd be lowered in eueb a 

wiIU i and at the tc threwjavo- 
lim ud ibot iRowa 

13. The tonoiae Wmtty-^M 
feet aquare aod tw< nr, it wm 
Amuohedwithwfaee ledftnmd 
to the walls. It t had been 
■teeped in eoitaiq < as called a 
tortoiae on aCcoxbt i iHMe within 
it aa aafe i« a tortmi f to pntaot 
the powM* anpl^ g the waB* 
of fortified plaosB. 

14. The balista r thrawing 
ihoweiB (tf daita ai 



CHAPTER LVII. 

Greet cAtpl of twf. — ffowmtj/umiturt, ^. 

1. h the dan of Horaei, the Qret^ ship of war waa a la^ 
open boat, capable of eanTin^ from fiitv to one hondied and twenty 
mea. Wlwn the wind was fair and mooenie, a eoil waa hoialed, bnt 
the ordinarf mode of [nopeUinE tineee tobbIs waa by oin. 

9. At tliat eoilj period the rowers sat b a aiDgle tine along eaeh 
nda of the venal, but afterwards the Coriathiane invented the trirtim, 
X ^eoiee <^ yall^, which had three benehea or tiers of roweia, and 
lA dfcked hke de larger oraA of modem timea. 

3. The kigest of these vMaela graeially carried a orew of about 
Iw« hnndrod miiii consisting partly of sulois and parti; of soldioa, 
or, •• we stioiUd now cell them.inartiiei. In sea-fights these muioea 
Koodon the deckof the ship and assailed the enemy with daxta or iaT»- 
lins ; and when the Tessels came close to each other, they fought naad 
to faud with the sword and qiear. 

4. Althoagh the triisme appMrs to have been the war teesel in 
inaat gSDmaT ve, there were many gaUeys of a still larger sile. 
Ships of fbur and fire tier* of oaia were net uncommoo, aod aomv 

II Of irtw dWmit pub did the) cdnrin) 13. Wlwi mi the uhuIk? Vltt " 
wlai •»■ II wenl f «<hTintlt»ailM4 Porwta «u li vsd t M. WM iWM 
Um uupolu MDd Wlito I 

LTII.— I.WbM irfth«Gf8el»iieh>ofw»rUiiheil«r«<'l'HoiDicJ Whpljwat 
■WmnbodorpnH'fViliMtnnAI l BoirdklitarDinniltl irU«rM(» 



GttEEfC BUn CK wii-aovsBa, sm 



Omk Galkg. ^ 

. S. The prows of Gtedui ships wen umudly oniuaeiited wilh 
tenlptiued npresentadons of gods, men, or aoini^, like the figuie- 
hesos of modem Tessels. From the lower part of the pmw, ther» 
protected what was called tbeiniA, whitdiwas a piece of wood, umed 
widn « spike of brass or iron. This was of great use in dsmagiiig 
or sinking Tessele — it Irang an imponant part of en sncieni eomnx*- 
dore's laeticB to attempt to tail down the enemy hj strikicg his ship's 
besk against the side of the hostile vessel. 

0. £iother manceuTie, frequently resorted to lor compelling an 
engsgemeat, was to bear down obliqndy upon ^e enemy's line, so u 
to break the osrs of his vessels, and thereby render them mimiuiagtf 
able. The ships were then brought close toyether, and the pajsonal 
cxmflict which ensued decided die fortune of tne day. 

7. The prtvate houeee in the Gredan cities wen for the moss of 
the people, extremely mean in aspect, being built of olc^ or onbaked 
bricks BJid Brrsnged in irregular lines along the vdes of narrow streets. 
Bot men of wealth had luge and handsome eBtabliahments. Their 
dwellings were divided into sereral spartments, with two or mora 
•tones, DMonted by staircases. 

B. In ftont was a i»tge gate, outside of whkji was a heap of 
maunre left there by the horses and mules. Here a number of dogs 
ire aoouBtomed to assemble. Tba first rooms seen on 
•B decorated with p^ntings. There were separate ^tait- 



tut rajobn—tMRc rotuRc. 

ttenu tat the men, the Tuhon ud Btnngar*. Then iMt iba t 
reiDote raom for the gida, wha w«n kept tmder lo^ and Imjr. 



Hai^tttjes, TMes utd onumenttd woiks of ut. Hie i 



thMuti uA anifcei whh Jriaert woit. The vdle abd etift^ 



wen ■domed with piintiBgi : gold and iymj wt off the fDndtinew 
Screene of ric^ tapeatr; were in use. 

10. Anwng thoHliolMAf houMkddJfaBilnn, we nwyanunenta 
dun, bed* of geeae fnthen, bedMeada, bedateads with moaqniia 
■Ufa; lamlatiii MaahM; Mm, oiMiimm, awpeta, AcMoi^ 



lamps, diadng-diibea, yaaee of Taiiooa famia ; basketa, baaaa, M- 
l««a, brooiDB, dBteins, oTena, frjing-paoa, haDd-mills, Kaivee, aonp- 
ladlea, lantenia, minora, rooitus, sieTes, epita, and ia short moat of 
the artide*, or anbatitotee tbi them, now in uee^ 

. I, for eombiiied magnificenc* 
and dantnlity. Fanned of polished stone, or of the Sneat mubla, 
and exhibitinff in theiir oonstrnction the admiiaUe pnponions and 
beaotrof the three Grecian ordots of architecture, — uie Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian, — these lempieBUid public buildinga hare long been 
joatiy redtoned unon^ the woodera of human art. 

\il. Though in nune, thej are yet the objects of imitation to the 
most reliued and tasteful natiooa of earth. Far from hoping to excel 
them, the modem architect esteeniB himself fortonate when he haa 
been suocessfid is copying their distinguishing escetlences. 



n now, thm^ la nhMf 



GHAPTEE LVm. 
Po«ttvftAe SetMid Pariad. 






mitin^ ith tlw 

exeepOi iy the 

eflectai mupo- 

ihwe at poeticBi gauus. 

4. TjTtaai wu the poet, vrbo, u hit bean abtady Mated, ma 
aent in mockery bv the AthenianB to the Spsituu tg oooduct for 
them the aecond HeMenian Wu, and whoae Tetaea kad bo much 
effect in uwnatlQg their valoi. He waa a. aalife of MUetiia, one of 
the Ionian dtiea of Asia Minor, and was afflicted with lanaeneas, a* 
well as blind of one eje 

5. Enly in life he settled in Athens, where he employed himaelf 
in teaching a school. ARei bis military campaigiis, he Tcsided at 
Sparta, where he wsa held in great respect on account of hia impor- 
tant public servicea. Only a few fRVgrnenta of hia works huvu baea 
preserred, but hia name is slill familiar aa a household wonl in tlia 
laad of Greece. 

0. Alcman, a lyrical poet of the seventh century B, C, waa a 
native of Sparta. His veraes which were chiefly on amatory sub- 
jecta, have all been lost, except, a few sciapa. Terpander, anotlier 
lyrical poet of the same period, was bom in tlie island of Lestioa. He 
was alao an accomplished musician, and gained several prizes for 
music and poetry at the Pythian or Belphic Games, and at a public 
festiral in Sparta. He improved the lyre, and introduced several new 

7. Sappho was a lyrical poetess, whose genius was so much 
admired by the Greeks, that tJiey honored her with the title of " tlie 
TnithHtue" Shewaa bom at Mitylene, intheialeof Leaboa.about 

LniL— I. WhuarUBOmkllUiwiindDilnElhetiihiliniDUirTlnlbnCMMt 9. 
WlUi parti did ilH Hinnih umiuiT pro^qu 1 Tha tiakl^S. Whom anhilMfeaa> 
Whuinn bsHldcf )iii<rrii,inn1 4. Wlu wu TirUBiu f WlJh wu ha bmi) How 
mbitrniclalt E. Whuof LiarlrUlg) Wban did tH alWwHdi Midll WhM 



t WId WH AkOMn I IWpaodirt Wkat ImnoranHLdlld ba Inindimf 7. Wla 
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llie /ear 610 B. C. Slie beeaae ihe wife of a yfrtMky iBkakitm ^ 
the island of Androe, to whom the bore a ^lighter, named Cleis. 

8. Sappho was short in statore, swarthjRn oomplexion, and by no 
means beautifal. Endowed with a wann and passionate tempera- 
m«U, she chiefly wrote poetry dascriptiTe of the hopes and fears 
ini^ired by love. 

9. Only two of her lyrica have been preserved entiie, namely* a 
ffymn to Venusy and an Ode to a Young I^y, both of which are 
characteiiaed by so much beauty, feeling, and fire, as fully to lusttf^ 
the admiration with which her poetical poweis were regarded by the 
ancients. ' 

10. Her vehement afiections finally impelled h^ to her own de- 
struction. After the death of her husband, she beeame doKierately 
enamored of a young man, named Phaon, Md, finding henelf unable 
to excite a reciprocal passion, notwithstanding the moet earned and 
pmevering efl£)rts, md threw h^self headlong into the aeai from a 
high rock at the promontory of Leucate. The place where she was 
drowned was afterwaids known by the name of the '* Lover's Le^.'' 

11. Alcsus, a lyrical poet whose works have perished^ with the 
exception of a few fragments, was a contemp<»arv of Sappho, and is 
aaid to have been one of her lovers. Like her, ne vras a native of 
Mitylene, and, like her also, he was a person of strong passions, 
unrestrained by proper moral feeling. 

13. Ibyctts, a writer of amatory lyrioe, was bom at Rhegium, a 
town in the south of Italy, about 600 B. C. While yet young he 
emig^mted to the island of Samos little fiurther is known respecting 
his personal history, excepting the fact that he was put to death by a 
band of robbers, into whose hands he had fatilen while making a 
journey. His poems have ahnost entirely perished. 

13. Minmermus, an elegiac poet, and an accomplished musieiaa, 
was a native of Colophon, one of the Ionian ^^ties of Asia Minor, 
and flourished about 600 B. C. Of his vnitings, only some de- 
tached verses have ci^ne down to modem times. Theognis, the 
author of a work still extant, consisting of a collection of moral 
maxims put into verse, was bora at Megara, a Dorian dty at the head 
of the Saronic^Gulf, and flourished about 550 B. C. 

14. Anacrebn, a poet oi great celebrity, vras bora at Teoe, a city 
of Ionia in Asia, about the middle of ue sixth century before the 
Christian era. His reputation as a poet having become very great, 
Hipparchus, who, together with his brother iSppias, then ruled in 
Athens, invited him to visit that city, and, according to Plato, sent a 
fifly-oared vessel for the express purpose uf conveying him to Attica. 

15. Ai^r the assassination of Hipparchus, Anacreon recrossed the 
.^gean to his native town of Teos ; but was a second time (^liged to 
quit it, on account of the advance of the Persiaii army, whm the 

was Sappho? What of her? 8. What was her appearanoel ,£ter tempacMnealf 
9. Wh^ may be Mid of her works that remain f 10. What of her death t 

U. WhatofAicaus? OfWhatdty wasbeanativef 12. Whowaslbjcosf WhM 
is known of his personal historj % 18. IVhat of Mimnnrmiis? Theognis f 14 Wh» 



vas Anacreon? Whan and whan was he bom ? What hirlUKUoa was given to him ^ 
fitinarchus? ' 

itTWhere did AMexnan go afUr tht mMpriaittab of BiivtBchnit Whjr urn te 

13 
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Gfeek Btatee o[ Aina Minor endeaTored to throw off the yoke of 
Darios in tibe year 500 K C. He then retomed to the Teian settlo- 
ment at Ahdeia, where w died in the eighty-fiflh year of his age, 
(about 470 B. C.) 

16. He is said to have been choked by a grape-stone while quaf- 
fing a cup of wine — a death not inappropriate to the manner in whidi 
he spent his lilb. The extant works of Anacreon consist of odes and 
sonnets, cbdefly referring to th(^ subjects of love and wine. His style 
iB graceful, sprightly, and mellifluous ; but he can only be considered 
as an inspired voluptuary. The Athenians, in his own sphit, reared a 
monument to him in the shape of a drunkard sinmng — an expressivB 
proof of tl^ blindness of tne ancients to the Ticious and degrading 
nature of intemperance. 

17. SimoBides, an eminent elegiac poet, was bom in the isle of 
Ceos, about the year 560 B.C. On attaining to manhood he opened 
a sduKil, and ibr some time gave lessons in singing and dancmff, but, 
growinff tited of this occupation, he crossed over to Asia Minor, 
where he travelled from city to city, composing, for hire, poetical 
eulogiums on the victors in the public games. 

18. He vinted Athens during the reign of Hipparchus, and after- 
wards saUed to Sicily, where, by the proofs which he gave of his 
poetical abilities, he attracted the attention and acquired the lasting 
friendnhip of Hiero, king of Syracuse, whose liberal encouragement 
of men of learning and genius reflects honor upon his memory. At 
the court of this enlightened monarch, Simonides spent most of the 
remaining yea^ of his life, and here he composed some of his prin- 
cipal poems. 

19. Simonides was famed for his wisdom as well as for his poetical 
genius. Being asked by King Hiero, " what was the nature of God ?" 
he requested to be allowed a day to reflect upon the subject before 
zotuming an answer. At the end of that time he asked for two days 
more, and continued thus to go on, always doubling the number of 
days demanded, until at length Hiero, astonished, inquired the reason 
of so much procrastination. ^ 

30. The answer of Simonides was; that the longer he meditated 
upon the subject, the more difllcult it appeared to he. Being once 
asked whe^te knowledge or wealth was mo^ desirable, he answered, 
that it must be weahh, as he daily saw learned men waiting at the 
doors of rich men — a severe but just reflection upon sycophancy, 

31. Simonides chiefly excelled in elegiac composition, but he also 
attempted with success other kinds of poetry. He celebrated the 
battles of Marathon, Thermopylae, Salamis, and Platsa, in separate 
poems which were greatly admired ; and for the first of these pieces, 
tie gained a price in a contest with uSIschyhis, the tragic poet. 

I III. i . 

oMiged to leave Main ? Wliere and when did he die? 16. What was the cauaoi of hi« 
teiOif Ofi^bat 00 hie works consist! What of hia style ? What monument did the 
«.thenians raise to him ? 

It. Wlfo was Siraontdes f What was his early em^oyment Y IB. What places did be 
Tfadt I Whose attention did he attract in Sicily Y What did Simonides do at this court f 

lA For wbtt was Simonides celebrated ? What question was pot to hhn Ivy Hiero % 
Howdidhaanswe^itf 20. Wha( other answer did he make? 2]..ln what did Shnoii- 
ftefZCSlT Wittt battles did He cebbnar WImA p^i» dM be gafaif 
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' ^{S; iBt4aBderoes8 - and jplaintive sweetnoss he wa» without a liyal ; 
and one of his works, entitled '^ the Lamejgationa," is mentioned in 
particular by the andent writers as a poem of such touching pathos, 
that it was impossible to peruse it without shedding tears. 

23. He is said to have perfected the Greek alphabet, by adding 
four letters to it, and to have been the inventor of what is called arti- 
Jicial memory. He preserved his faculties till a very advanced age, 
and^^puned a prise for poetical composition in his eightieth year. He 
died m Sicily, at the age of ninety. Of his numerous poems only a 
few verses have scaped the lavages of time. 



CHAPTER LIX. 
Sages and philosophers of the Second Period. — The seven 

WtSCTTtuTtr 

1. The " Seven Wise Men of Grece " have already been alluded to. 
Their names were Pittacus of Mitylene, Bias of rriene, Solon of 
Athens, Chilon of Lacedsemon, Cleobulus of Lyndus, Periaoder of 
CJorinth, and Thales of Miletus 

2. Two occasions on which these seven sages met all together, are 
mentioned by ancient writers-^ once at Delphi, and a second time at 
Corinth. Tne following circumstance is said to* havb procured for 
them the distinctive appellation of the seven wise men : — Some Mier- 
men of Miletus, in Asia Minor, after casting their nets into the sea, 
made a sale of the anticipated draught to some individuals who 
happened to be standing by. 

3. But when the nets weie drawn, and it was found that they con- 
tained a golden tripod, the fishermen refused to give it to the purchas- 
ers of the draught, alleging that they had only sold the fish that the 
nets might en<£)se. A^t much altercation, both parties agreed to 
refer the matter to the citizens of Miletus, who, finding the question a 
diilicult one, sent to consult the oracle ^t Delphi upon it. 

4. Being ordered by the oracle to adjudge the tripod to the wisest 
man that c^uld be found, they offered it to their fellow-citizen Thales, 
but he declined to take it, modestly saying that many wiser men than 
he existed. Thales next sent it to Bias of Priene, but he likewise 
declined the honorable gifl, and sent it to another. 

5. It thus passed successively through the hands of all the individu- 
als subsequently classed as the Seven Wise Men ; afler which the 
tripod was consecrated to Apollo, and deposited in the temple of 
Delphi. The conservators of the shr^e probably foresaw some such 
conclusion as this, when they took the vessd out of the hands of its 
finders and true owners. 

22. What poetic qualities did he possess? What of his work ealled the "Lamenta> 
tloDs 7 " 23. What improvement did he make in the Greek Alphabet Y Of what was ha 
thefnrentor? What of his faculties ? His death? His works? 

UX.— I. Whowera the " Seven Wise Maa of Greece?" 9w Where did these aem 
meet together ? 3, 4, S. Rehte the circnmstance that gave them the name of Ike 
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6. These sages endeavored to enligbten and improve llieir felknr- 
men, by disseminating, in the shape m maxims or proverbs, a nmnber 
of moral troths and prudential precepts, which they embraced every 
opportmiity of bringm^ forward and enforcing, lliis is a mode of 
preserving and circnlatmg useful knowledge, which has been resorted 
to by the early instructors of every people, both in ancient and modem 
times. 

7. In rude and ignorant ages, and in the absence of those means of 
instraction which are now possessed by mankind, the brief maxims 
and pithy proverbs in which the results of experience and reflection 
were embodied, must have been, indeed, invaluable. The Seven 
Wise Men of Greece were not merely inventors of popular proverbs 
and moral sentences ; some of them were also abtive politicians ; one 
of them was an eminent legislator, and another a disdnguishea 
natui^d philosopher. 



CHAPTER LX. 

The seven wise men^ continmed. 

1. PiTTACut was bom at Mitykne, in the isle of Lesbos, about 
650 B. C. Ha distinguidied himsdf by his valor in a vear with the 
Athenians, and a^nrads in a suocessful attempt to dethrone Mehud-' 
chrus, the tyrant of Lesbos. His ^teful countrymen raised him t» 
the vacant &rone, which he occupied until he Imd completely tran- 
quillized the state, and reformed its laws and institutions* He then 
resigned his au^ori^, and retired into private life.- He died in the 
eigmy-second year of his age, about 508 B. C. 

S. Tb^ following are a few of his maxims : — 

" The possession of power discovers a man's troe character." 

" Whatever you do, do it well." 

** Do not that to your neighbor whidi you would take ill itom him." 

** Know your opportunity." 

*' Never disdoee jour schemes, lest their failure expose jou to ridi« 
cule as well as to disappointment." 

3. Bias was a native of Priene, a city of Ionia. The time of hi» 
birth is uncertain. He was of a very generous disposition, and enter- 
tained a philosophical contempt for riches. His oratorical powers 
were great, and he is said to have met his death from over-exerting 
himself while pleading the cause of one of his friends. That he wa» 
witty as well as wise, the following anecdotes and maxims will show. 

« 

aeven toiae men. 6. What did these saves endaaTor to do? Wbatoftkisme^edofpn- 
aerring kBowledge? 7. What of the vidue of maxims and provertMi in ignorant a^f 
Were the aeven wise men merelj inrentors of ixorerbs? 

IX — 1. What of Pittacns 7 By what actions did h6 dlttioffnlsli hhnself t Wliatr 
did he do upon the throne of Leshosf At vrhat age did he die f & What were some oT 
Idflmazinisf 

d. Who was 'Bias % Wbat of his blitht Hit dispoiltiont His oifttortcal pow«n9 
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4* A, teaSsr having asked ym wbat ielig:k>n was, he retained no 
answer. His intenogator pressing him to state the reason of his 
silence, he replied, '^ It is hecause you ask me about things that do 
not conoem you." On uiother occasion, being at sea in a storm, the 
sailors, who were men of known profligacy, began, in their terror, to 
pray. '* Be silent," said Bias, '' lest Uie gods di8Co;rer that it is you. 
who are sailing." 

5. Among ms nuudms were : — 

" Endeavor to gain the ffood-will of all men." 

** Speak of the gods wiUi reverence." 

** Esteem a woi^y fiiend sb your greatest blessing." 

** Yield rather to persuasion than to compulsion." 

** The most miserable man is he who cannot endure misery." 

'* Form your plans with deliberation, but execute them with vigor." 

"Bo not praise an unworthy man for the sake of his wealth." 

" It is better to decide a difference between your enemies than your 

fHends ; for, in the former case, you will certainly gain a friend, and, 

in the latter lose one." 

6. 0( the life and actions of Solon, the Athenian sage and law^ 
giver, some account has already been given ; but a transaction which, 
occurred between him and Thales of Miletus may be referred to here, 
as it exhibits a characteristic difference in the sentiments of these two- 



7. While Solon was residing at Miletus, on a visit to Thales, he, 
%ock oecasioR one day to ask ^e reason why his host dkl not take a 
wife. Thales eluded the question at the moment, but soon after intro>. 
duoed to Sokm a j;>er8on who, he said, had just arrived from Athens. 
Solon, who had left his family in that dty, eageily asked the stranger 
if he had any news. 

8. The pretended traveller, who had been instructed by Thales 
in what he should say, replied, that there was nothing new at Athens, 
except that the son a£ a great legislator, named Solon, was dead, and 
had been followed to the grave by a great concourse of citizens. Oa 
hearing these mournful tidings, Solon, who was of a gentle and 
affectionate nature, burst out into loud lamentations. 

0. ThaJes hastened to relieve his mind by informing him that he 
had been deceived with a fabricated tale, and added, smiling, that it 
was the dread of encpuntering Such sorrows as. his friend had just felt, 
that prevented him from marrying and rearing a family. 
10. The following are some of the precepts of Solon : — 
** Reverence God, and honor your parents." 
" Mingle not with the wicked." 
" Trust to virtue and probity rather than to oaths." 
'* Counsel your friend in private, but never reprove him in public.'^ 
*' Do not consider the present pleasure, but tbs ultimate ffood.^' 
*' Do not select friends hastily ; but when once chos^, be idow to 
teject them." 

What ofthscaow of his death? 4- WhatanecdotefaratoIdofUm? 6. Wostaraaoms 
•This maximsT 6, 7, 8, 9. What anecdote ia toldof SoImi and Thalet? 10. Whtt ui 
Mitae of the ^feeepta of Sslenf 

13* 
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" Believo yooraelf fit to eomdno^ wfaen yoo ha^e leunad to oWjr.'' 

<< H(mor8 worUuly gained ftr exceed those which aie accidental.'* ' 

11. Chilon was bom m Laoedsmon, about 630 B. C, and was one 
oftheephori, ormagistratee, of tiiatfltate. He said, in hn axioma, — - 

'< The three most diffiouH things are, to keep a seereti to employ 
time properly, and to bear an injury." 

*' Never speak evil of the dead." 

" Reverence oM age." 

" Grovem your anger." 

" Be not over-hasty." 

*< The tongue ought to be always caiefully restramed, but especially 
at the festive board." 

'^ Seek not impossibilities." 

** Let your fHendriiip be more eonspicaoos in adversity than in 
prosperity." 

*< Prefer loss to ill-gotten wealth ; the former is a trouble only once 
eodored, but the latter will constantly oppress you." 

13. Cleobulus vtras tyrcmt or king of Lyndus, in the island of 
Rhodes, when he v^as bom about 634 B. C. He was distinguished 
Ibr his persoiud strength and beauty, as well as for his wisdom. He 
Tisited l^rypt ibr the purpoee of acquiring knowledge, and is supposed 
to have were contracted that taste for enigmatical writing which he 
aAerwards displayed. He died at the age of seventy, or about 564 
B.C. 

13. Besides about three hundred enigmatical TerseSi Cleobulns 
eom^Msed many maxims in plain language, such as, — 

'* Before you quit your house, c^sider what yoiubaTe to do ; and' 
when you return, reflect whether it has been done." 
^* Be more attentive than talkative." 
" Educate your children." 
** Potest ingratitude." 
*' Endeavor always to employ jrour thongots on something woT'* 

thy." 

14. Poriander was bbm at Ccmnth, in the year 665 B. C. Hi» 
fiither Cjrpselus had subverted the repubbdan institutions of Corinth, 
and established himself as its tyrant. Periander succeeded him on the 
throne, and conducted the government vidth firmness and prudence, 
but with great seventy. Notwithstanding his refiutation for wisdom, 
he is said to have been a person of a very violent and cruel disposition. 

15. In a transport of rage he killed bis wife Melissa, by a stroke of 
his foot, and afterwards caused some women to be bumt to death, 
whose calumnious accusations had stirred him up to the commission 
of the barbarous deed. He banished his younger son for expressing 
abhorrence of him as his wifo's murderer ; and he is accused of severu 
other crimes of an equally atrocious description. He died, at the age 
«reaglity,584B.C. 



' 11. Who wu Chikmf What oAee did ht holdt Whtt am Mmw of bla laylnfi? 
UL Wbo vat Claohiibitf For what waa ba diatingulihadf For whit pnrpoaa <fid hs 
imt^Bpii Whatofhtodqaiht la What araaoma of ^ia maxima t 

' 14. Who was Perlander f What of hia father 7 How did Pariaadoc ooodua tha fOf-i 
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16. Some ci Ins preceptt aio ^RsdUteot, but liiey woold hsra ooma 
with greater force, had he been more careM to reduce them to 
piaotiee. 

** In prosperity," said he, *< be moderate ; in adr^rsity, be prudent." 

*' Pleasure is fleeting ; honor is immortal/' 

*' Prudence ean lu3complish all things." 

** The intention of crimen is as sinful as the act." 

" Perform whatever you have promised." 



"♦■^^ 



CHAPTER LXI. ' 

Tke seven vme men, cantimt£(L 

1. Thales, who is generally regarded as the greatest of the Seven 
Sages, was bom at Miletus, in Ionia, about the year 640 B. C. His 
father was a Phoenician, who had settled in Miletus, and who is said 
to have claimed descent from Cadmus, the founder of Thebes in 
Bceotia. 

2. Thales early manifested the superiority of his talents, and was 
called to take an important part in publie af&irs. But, preferring the 
tranquil studies of philosophy to the agitating pursuits of poHtios, he 
soon relinquished his official employments, and travelled into Cr^ 
and Egypt for die purpose of conferring with the learned men of 
these countries, who were, at that period, considerably in advance of 
the rest of the world in a knowledge of the arts and sciences. 

3. In Egypt, Thales is said to have received some valuable instruc- 
tions in mathematics firom the priests of Memphis, and to have taught 
them, in return, a method of measuring the sdtitikie of the pyramids ' 
by means of their shadows. He afterwards returned to Miletus, 
where he continued his philosophical studies with unabated ardor*. 

4. Thales would never marry, being, according to his own state- 
ment, unwilling to expose himself to uie anxieties and griefs of mat- 
rimonial life. It is related, that, when his motlier first advised him 
to take a wife, hejtnswered, '* It is yet too soon ;" and when she 
ffave him a similafcounsel in his more advanced years, he said, '* Itx 
u now too late." 

5. The closeness of his application to his favorite studies gave him a 
habit of abstraction, which sometimes placed him, as it has dono 
many other great men, in rather awkward predicaments, and drew 
upon him the ridicule of the vulgar. 

6. For instance, it is said that, being one night absorbed in the con- 
templation of the heavenly bodies when he smiuld have been looking 

anumnt? WlMt was Us cHapMttkm f 15. What «ra lonie of t)id actions of which ha 
laaccuaedt At what age did he die 9 16. What ara some of his ]»recepta? 

LXL — 1. WhowaalWee) Who was hit IktherY 3. What of Thalee in evlr lUe t 
Why did he MHoquiah hia erogoymeiits ? To what countries did he tnrel? 8. What 
faiatnictions did he receive in ^^^f What did he teach hi fetnm f 

4 Whjrivoiid Thales MnreriBBnT? What anecdote !• rdittad of hia f 6. Wtet 
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to his feet, he M iato a px, and ttoeby exposed binofidf to the 
castic question of an o)d woman who came to hie assistance, *' Do yoa 
think you will ever be able to comprehend things which aie in heayeni ^ 
when you cannot obserre what is at your very feet t" 

7. lie died at the age of ninety, overcome with the heat and pres- 
sure of the crowd at Sie Olympic Grames, which he had gone to wit- 
ness, [660 B. C] 

8. Like the other Grecian sages, Thales made and cLpeulated many 
axioms, of which the following may serve as st>ecimens : — 

'* The same measu^ of gratitude which we show to our parents, 
we ma;jr expect from our children.*' 

*' It IS better to adorn the mind than the face." 

" It is not the length of a man's tongue that is the measure of 
his wisdom." 

*' Never do 4hat yourself which you blame in others." 

" The most happy man is he who is sound in health, moderate in 
fortune, and cultivated in understanding." 

** Not only the criminal acts, but the bad thoughts of men, ate 
known to the gods." 

*' The most difficult thing is to know one's self ; the easiest to giye 
advice to othefs." 

'< The most ancient of all beings is God, for he has neither begins 
ning nor end.'* 

** All things are full of Gk>d, and the woild is supreme in beauty, 
because it is nis workmanship." 

*' The greatest of all things is space, for it comprehends all things ; 
the most rapid is the mind, for it travels through the univeise in a 
single instant ; the most pow^erful is necessity, for it conqnets all 
things ; the mpst wise is time, for it discoveis dl things." 

0. Thales used also to express his thankfulness, fim, that he was 
a human being, and not a beast ; second, that he was a man, and not 
a woman ; and, third, that he was a Greek, and not a barbarian. 

10. Thales was the first true philosopher of the Ghrecian i:ace, and 
founded what is called the Ionic school, from which afterwards ema- 
nated the Socratic, and several other philosophical systems. None 
of his writing have been preserved ; but from what has been recorded 
concerning him by others, it appears that he suppoijod all things to 
have at first been formed from water by the creative power of Grod. 

11. He taught that the earth is a spherical booy placed in the 
centre of the universe ; that the sun and stars ate fiery bodies, nour- ' 
ished by vapors ; that the nioon is an opaque mass, and derives its ^ 
light from the sun. According to him, the divine mind pervades and ^ y 
animates all things, and is the origin of all motion. 

12. He believed in the immor^ty of the soul <^ man, and sup- 
posed that not only the inferior animals, but even all substances, 



habit did he contract from appUcatioaf 6. What anecdote it t<M of him f 7. What of 
hia death ? 

8. What are aome of the axioma circulated Ij Thalea? 9. For what thraa thinffi did 
Thalea expreaa hia th a n lcfiilneaa t 10. What achod did he fonndf What of hit wAtr 
ion f How did he auppoae aU UUnca to have bean at flat formed t 

11. Wbatdidheteacbf 12. InwbatdidbebdifTt? fo what icittcai did be tnaka 



ranjoeoposssf Iffl*^ 

wItid^ lOce the magnet. possesB the power of motkm, h9f e a eoiit mt 
Miimttiing' pxiDcipli. fie made great advances in- astronomy and 
mathematics. 

13. He was the first Gredc who predicted an ed^pse of the s«n, 
and who ascertained that the solar year consists of three hundred and 
aixty-fiye days. He taught the G^eks the division of the heavens 
into five zones, and the solstitial and eqtiinoctial points. In mathe»> 
matioa he invented several fundamental problems, which were after* 
wards incoipcmited into Euclid's Eleoieats. 



CHAPTER LXIL 
Philosophers. — Arummmider ; "Pythagoras, 

1. Akazibiamder, the diaknple and friend of Thales, and the first of 
tiie Ghreeks who taught philosophy in a public school, was bom at Mil- 
etus, in the year 610 B. C. He adopted in part the opinions of ThaleSy 
hat difl^red from him on various points. He held, that the snn occu- 
jues the highest place in the heavens, the moon the next, and the stars 
the lowest. 

2. He asserted that the snn is twenty-eight times larger than the 
earth, and that the stars are globes composed of fire and air, and 
inhabited by gods. Infinity is, according to Anaximander, the origin 
of an things, and into it they must be ultimately resolved. The vari* 
ous parts may chane^e, but tne whole is^immut^le. 

9. To understand this doctrme, it is necessary that we should know 
what he meant by infini^ ; but, unfortunately, our information on 
this point is altogether detective. Some have supposed him to refbr 
to matter, and to wish to inculcate its eternity and immutability ; 
while others imagine that he alluded to matter smd motion, taken 
together, as forming one infinite univfrso. 

4. Anaximander made several improvements in mathematics and 
astronomy, and was the first who delmeaied upon a globe the map of 
the earth. He is also said to have been the inventor of the sun-dial ; 
hut it seems probable that this instrument was jHreviously in use among 
the Babylonians, an44hat Anaximander had only the merit of intro- 
ducing It into Greece. 

5. Anaximenes, a native of Miletus, and one of the disciples of 
Anaximander, was the next teacher'of the Ionic school. He held 
that Qkr is Grod, and the first pnnciple of all things, from which are 
ptodnced, by rarefactjon or condensation, fire, water, and earth. 

0. Pythagoras, one of Hob most celebrated of the philosophers of 

•ivaocM? la Wltat prediction did he makef What did, he ascertain of the solar jearf 
What did he teach? what did he invent? 

LXn. — 1. Who was Anaximander? What oi hie opinions? 2. What did he assert 
afthe SOIL moon and atoEB? What was his idea of hmnitj ? a Howhasth}slde^l)eeo 
SHlaliiedr 

4 What improvemenli did Anaximander make? What instrument is ha asM tS 
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nliqi^, and the founder of the Gieek school of Italy, was a natife 
of the isbnd of Samoa, and flourished about the middle of the sixth 
centurv B. C. His father, who was a merchant, gave him an excel- 
knt e^uoation, and he is said, at a very eariy age, to have exhibited 
many remarks^ proo& of his talents. 

7. He went to Egypt, where he spent twenty-two years, during 
which time, besides making himself thorougUy acquainted wkh its 
reUgious and scientific knowledge, he learnt we three modes of writ- 
ing practised in that country, namely, the epistcdary, the symbolical, 
and the hieroglyphical. 

8. A^r extensive travels and great study, he returned to Samoe, 
where he employed himself in instructing his countrymen in the prin- 
ciples of moi^t^, and in initiating a select band of friends and disci- 
ples in the mystic and abstruse :^iiIo8ophy which had so long been 
the object of his study. 

0. The Samiaus flocked with eagerness to receive his instructions, 
and his philosophical school was in a very flourishing condition, when 
he suddenly adopted the resolution of abandoning Samoa. Passing 
into Italy, he settled at Crotona, a city of Magna Grsecia, as those 
districts colonized by Greeks were usu^y called. 

10. The inhabitants of Crotona were, at that time, j^otorions for 
their immorality; and Pythagoras, immediately on his arrival, 
addressed himself to the task of reforming their manners. While 
stepping ashore, he observed some fishermen hauling their nets, 
which, were full of fishes. He purchased the di^ught, and caused 
the whole to be thrown again into the sea ; improving the occasion to 
impress upon the Crotonians his doctrine respecting the duty of 
refraining from the destruction of animal life. 

11. Availing himself of the art, which 1^ had learned from the 
Egyptian priests, of procuring the respect of the ignorant and super- 
stitious by an afifectation of mystery, and an assumption of super- 
natural powers, he soon succeeded in attracting the attention of the 
citizens, and in obtaining a favorable hearing for his lectures on 
morality. And so persuasive i&said to hav^ b^n his eloquence, that 
the Crotonians abandoned their licentious and corrupt practices. 

12. At the request of the magistrates, Pythagoras also established 
laws for the future governance of the community. He then opened tl 
a school of philosophy, and, his popularity having now become very 
great, between two and three thousand ii^ividuals were soon 
enrolled as his scholars. 7 

13. Pythagoras regarded the.suUime doctrines of philosophy as 
something far too sacred and viluable to be unreservedly communi- . 
cated to ordinary men. Every individual who api^ed for admission i 

\ - 

btve invented? 5. Whatof Anaxlmeoef? Hit opinions T 6. Who WMPytbafforu? ' 
What of him ? His father 7 7. Row did he spend his tinoe in Egypt ? 

8. What did he do after his return to Samosf 9. How did the Simiant recebe hit 
instructions? What of his school ? Where did he finally aetUe ? 10. What of the 
inliabitanta of Crotona? What task did Pythagoras undertake % Rekta tha anecdota 
of the fisherman. 

11. What art did he avail himself of? What did he soon succeed in dolofft What 
was the effect? 18. Wliat next did Pythagoras dot What of bis ■chool?^ns popii* . 
liritT. 
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to his scliool, was sobjeeted to a ijgid examination, and it was only 
thoae wboee features, conyersation, and general deportment, pleased 
him, and of whose personal character he received a favorable account, 
that were received as his disciples. 

14. The school formed a society, in which each meodier placed all 
his property. The pupils were subject to years of most severe disci- 
pline, mental and bodily. Any candidate whose patience was 
exhausted by this lengthened probation, was permitted to withdraw 
from the society, and to take with him a greater amount of property 
than he had contributed to the general stock. His funeral obsequies 
were then celebrated by the disciples, and a tomb erected for him, as 
if he had been removed by death — a ceremony which was intended to 
signify how utterly that man is lost to society who abandons the 
pflUhs of wisdom. 

15. Those candidates, on the other hand, who passed with credit 
through the appointed probation, were received into the body of select 
disciples, or Pythagoreans proper; they were admitted behind the 
curtain^ and, after having sworn not to divulge what they should 
hear, were instructed in Sie principles of imtu^ and moral philos- 
ophy. 

16. Mathematics, music, astronomy, politics, and morals, by tbrbs 
engaged theif^ttention, and the sublimest speculations respecting the 
nature of God, and the origin of th^ universe, were communicated to 
them in direct and undisguised language. 

17. Those whom Pymagoras instructed in this plain and familiar 
manner, were said to belong to the esoteric,, or private schqol ; while 
those who attended his pubUc lectures, in which moral truths were 
generally delivered under a symbolical or figurative form, were ccm 
aidered as belonging to the exoteric, or public school. ' 



CHAPTER LXin. 

Pythagoras, continued, — Msop, 

/ 1. The men^rs of the esoteric school at Crotona weite about six 

/ hundred in number. They lived together, as in one fkmily, with 
their wives and children, in a public building called the common 
auditory. The whole business of the society was conducted with the 
most perfect regularity. Every day was begun with a distinct dehb- 
einkm upon the manner in which it should be spent, and concluded 

13. What did Pythaffora* think of the doctrinM of phllosnphjrt What waa adcewagy 
fir admission to his school ? Who were only admitted as his disciples % 

14. What of this school f What of the discipline % What was done if any candidate's 
Mtlence was exhai|stedY 15. What of those who passed through the probation? 
16. What mibj*ts engaged their attention? 17. What of the noterie school? The 
ts^erict 

UUI.'— 1. What of the esoteric school at Crotona ? How did the members lire f 
' 11^ waftthebusiiMss of the society coodacied^ 3, 3, 4. 'How was the day spent? 
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wi A a 9$sbM letiDipeot of the ^eols which had oooutedt and th# 
bumneas which had been transacted. 

i. They rose before the sun, that they xnk^t pay him hoinag6« 
after which they repotted select verses from £u>mer and other poetSt 
and made use of music, both Tocal and instromental, to enliven their 
spirits and fit them for the dntiee of the day. 

3. They then employed several hours in the study of science. 
These were succeeded by an interval of leisure, which was commonly 
spent in a solitary walk for the purpose of contemplation. The next 
portion of the day was allotted to conversation. The hour imme- 
diately before dinner was filled up with various kinds of athletic exer- 
cises. 

4. Their dinner consisted chiefly of bread, honey, and water ; for, 
after they were perfectly initiated, they wholly denied themselves the 
use of wine. The remainder of the day was devoted to civil and 
domsstic afl&drs, conversation, bathing, and religious ceremonies. 

5. While teaching, whether in public or in private, Pythagoras 
wore a long white nme, a flowing b«ud, and, as some ass^, a crown 
upon his head, always preserving a commanding grayity and dignity 
01 manner. Being desirous of having it supposed that he was of a 
abpeorior nature to ordinary men, and not liable to be afibcted by their 
p aswons and feelings, he was careful never to exhibit any tokens of 
joy, aozxow, or ang^, and to~ appear perfectly tranquil in all oiieuflft- 
stances. 

6. Pythagoras did not confine his instructions to the Crotonians, 
but vinted wxA taught in many other cities gf Italy and Sidly. 
Wherever he went, he obtained many disciples, by whom he was 
regarded with a veneration hardly inferior to that which might have 

'been entertamed for a god. In his public lectures he embraced poli- 
tics as well as morals, and by his denunciations of tyranny, and his * 
exhortations to tlie people to vindicate their rights, he stirred up th^ 
inhalHtants of several cities to throw off the yoke of their oppressors. 

7. But this active intermeddling with politics soon raised against ' 
him a host of enemies, and ultimately proved the causeof his destruo- • 
tion. The aristocratic party throughout the whole of Magna Graecia 
were alarmed, and became the furious opponents of the Pythago- 
reans. 

8. The phOosopher himself was driven from place to place, ' 
until at last he came to Metapontum. HereAhis enemies raised the 
peo{Je. against him, and forced him to fly for refUge to a temple dedir L 
cated to the muses, in which he misearably perished for want of fi>od. \ 

9. For aome time lus disciples were everywhere exposed to a orual *' 
persecution, but afterwards the^r regained their former p(^ularity: 

his school of philosophy was ree»tablisbed, statues were erected in * 

his honor, and the house ill which he had resided at Crotona was ^ 

converted into a temple of Ceres. 

. 

ff. Whst was tlM dress of PjthagorM, while teaching f His manner? Whr did to 
SlwaTS appear perfectly tranquil f 6. Did Pythagoras teach in any other cities Imt Cro- 
tona T Howwashorraarded? Whatofhisspeatcioff on political subjects? 

r^Whitwas the efllct? 8. What h^pened to Pytha|oratT whai of Ms iiitlif 
f. Whal«rhffdi«iplisiriiir hitdMith? Tha yopidMiiy Vkit ssliibf f WbitllMis 






TYTHACKMAS. Vff 

I0« At the time of his detih, Fjihagotas was upwaids of eigfity 
3pMu»<^afte. He left two sons and a dinffhter, all of whom attuned 
eonsideraibie celebrity for their intellectual acquirements. « The sons 
sncceeded their fa&er in the dhection of Ms ^^osophical school, and 
tiie daughter was distinguished for her learning, and wrote an able 
commentary on the poems of Homer. 

11. It bus been disputed whether Pythagoras erer e(nsmitted any 
of his doctrines to writing. Several compo^ons have been attri- 
buted to him, but their authenticity is regarded as extremely ques* 
tionaUe. His doctrines are only to be ga&ered from his disciples. 

12. Concerning the Supreme Being, God, Pjrthagoras i^ under- 
stood to have taught that he is the soid of the universe, and the first 
pcmciple of all things ; that in substance he resembles light, and in 
nature is like to truth; that he is invisible, incorruptible, and incapa* 
bleof pain. 

13. He held that from the One divine mind proceeded four orders 
of int^ligences, namely, gods, daemons, heroes, and the souls of men. 
Oi these, tiie gods were Sie &rst in place ; the demons, second ; the 
heroes, who were described as a dass of beings with bodies composed 
of a subtle, luminous substance, occupied &e third rank ; and the 
kmnan mind constituted the fourth. 

14. The gods, daemiHis, and heroes, dwelt in the upper ^air, and 
ttcemsed a beneficent or malignant infiuence on men, dupensing at 
their pleasure sickness, prosperity, and advernty. The human souli 
aceoiaing to Pythagor^, is rself^moving principle, composed of two 
parts ^ the rational, which is a portion of the divine mind, and is 
seated in the brain ; and the irrational^ which is the source of the 
passkms, and Is situated in the heart. 

,15. He taught the doctrine of transmigration of souls, and accord* 
ini^y his followers rigidly abstained from ^e use of animal food, and 
were unwilling to take away the life of a^ Uving creatore ; it being 
impossible to prove that in filling an ox, or shooting a pigeon, they 
were not dislodging the soul of some celebrated warrior or sage of 
former times, or perhaps even lifting their hands against the lives of 
some of tiieir own deceased relatives or friends. Indeed, Pythagoraf 
aetually pushed this doctrine so &r as to assart that he remembered 
his having gone through several/ MmMm existences previous to his 
being Py&agforas. 

16. According to tnis philosopher, the sun is a globe of fire, placed 
in the centre of the universe, and round it revolve ^he planets, of 
which the earth is one. The sun, moon, and stars, are inhabited by 
gods and daemons. There are ten celestial spheres gi^that of die earth, 
those of the seven planets, that of the fixed stars, and an invisiUe 
one, named the antichthon, ntuated opposite to the earth. 

I* 
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conferred on him by the Greeks t 10. What children did Pythagoras leave i What of 
ttemf 

11. What has been a matter of dispute in regard to Pythagorasf How can we kam 
whii his doctrines were? 12. What did he teach concerning the Supreme Being > 
UL l^ In what four ordora of intelligences did he believe t What of them ? 

15. What other doctrine did he teach f To what extent did Pythagoras push this do» 
Moaflfi. What of the flOOfinooa and ataOB^aQeofdinf to this philosopher? Whaiwat 

14 
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' 17. These spheres, in moTing through the pure ether SS&m space, 
emit sounds ; and as their respective distances from the earu oorrer 
spond to the proportion of the notes in the musical scale, the tones 
produced are varied according to the relative distances, magnitudes, 
and velocity of the several spheres, so as to form the most perfect 
harmony. 

18. Thus, according to Pythagoras, is produced that tntuic of the 
tpheresj which his followers fabled that he alone was permitted hy the 
gods to hear. The Pythagorean explanation of eclipses was, that 
Uiose of the sun are caused by the intervention of the moon between 
it and the earth, uid those of the moon by the interposition of the 
aniichihon, or invisible sphere. 

19. Fnnn this brief exposition of his opinions, it will be seen, that 
i^one of the ancients, upon the whole, had so clear an idea of the 
real economy of the heavens as Pythagoras, which may be rationally 
sttribnted to his lengthened stay in Eg^t. 

30. Pythagoras attached a m^terious importance to numbers, both 
arithmetical and musical. He is reported to have taught, \hat one, or 
unity f denotes Grod, or the animating principle of the universe ; that 
two IS emUematic of matter, of the passive principle ; that three signi- 
fies the wonB formed by the union of the two former ; and that four 
denoted, the perfection of nature. The decade, which is the sum of 
the whole of these numbers, comprehends all arithmetical and musical 
qualities and proportions. 

^21. Pythagoras was himself, as has been already stated, very fond 
of music, in the science of which he was deeply versed. He is 
believed to have been the discoverer of musicaj ratios, and to have 
invented the monochord, a single-stringed instrument, with movable 
faridges for measuring and adjusting the ratios of musical intervaJs, 

22. He was also profomid in geometry, to which he made several 
important additions. Th ' celebrated demonstration in Euclid, rank- 
ing forty-seventh in the first book, is 9^ enduring monument of his 
s^ill in this department of science. 

23* As a moral teacher, he promulgated many soillid and excellent 
precepts, of which the following may serve as specimens : — 

*' It is inconsistent with fortitude to abandon the post appointed by 
the supreme Lord before we obtsun his permission." 

** No man ought to be esteemed free who has not the perfect com- 
mand of himself " 

*' That which is good and becoming is rather to be pursued than 
that which is pleasant. ' ' 

" Sobriety is the strength of the soul, for it preserves the reason 
miclouded by passion." 

" The gods are to be worshipped not under such images as repre- 
sent the forms of men, but by simple lustrations and offerings, Vid 
with purity of heart." 

24. JSsop, the celebrated fabulist, deserves to be noticed in this 

" - — ^— - 

1^8. Wbat of the tnttaie of the tphereat How did Pythagoras explain eclipMsf 
19. what maj be aeen from this exposition of his opinions. 20. What ImportaDce cUA 
Pythagoras attach to numbers 9 What did he teach that they denoted 7 
> 81. What did be infent f 22. What of his skiU in faometrjr and matbematie^f 
IB. What are some of his precepts. 21 What of JEsop? His st/lt of teselllil|rl 
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|ifteef as an ingenious and suceessful teacher of wisdom. His numd 
lessons, veiled as they weie under an allegorical form, were not le8» 
important, or productive of less durable impressions, than those of his 
eminent contemporaries who have already been noticed. He was a 
native of Phrygia, and was bom about the year 6Q0B. C. 

25. In person he was very deformed, but his mind fortunately was 
cast in a better mould. He was sold as a slave to an Atlienian 
named Demarchus, and during his residence at Athens acquired an 
extensive knowledge of the Greek tongue. He was afterwards pur- 
chased by Xanthus, a Samian philosopher, and subsequently became 
the property of Idmon, another philosopher belonging to the same 
island. Idmon, discovering and admiring his talents, gave him his 
liberty, after i/^hich ./Esop employed himself in travelling throughout 
Greece, instructing the people by his moral apologues. 

26* Having arrived in Athens soon after the usurpation of the 
supreme power by Pisistratus, and observing that the Athenjans 8ul>» 
mitted with unwillingness to his authority, he warned them of the 
danger of attempting political changes, l^ telling them the fable of 
the frogs who petitioned Jupiter for a king, 

27. He was at last put to death by the citizens of Delphi, who 
were exasperated by the freedom with which he condemned theit 
vices. This event is supposed to have occurred about the y«ar 561 
B. C, and, consequently, about the 39th year of .^Esop's age. Tlie 
Athenians held his memory in such respect that they raised a statua 
to his honor* ^ 
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FROlt THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR WITH PERSIA, 498 B. C.| 
TlLfi THE CAPTURE OF ATBENS BT THE LACEDJEMONIANS, 4M B. C. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

Assyrian and Persian war upon Crreece, by Darius. 

1. At a very early period in the history of the world, the Assyrian 
^npire attained a high degree of power and splendor, and for many 
centuries maintained its consequence unimpaired. At length, on the 
death of one of its monarchs, named Sardanapalus, 767 B. C, it was 
divided into three independent portions — Assyria proper, of which the 
eapital was Nineveh ; Babylonia, of which the capital was Babylon ; 
and Media, of which the capital was Ecbatana. The two former of 

^se stat^ were afterwards reunited, under the name of Assyria. 

t 

Where was he iKMm ? 26. What of hi9 person? By what person was he bought as a 
■lave f What of Idmon ? 

28. What of the &hle of Jupiter and the frogs t 27. What of his death ? At what dat« 
oo this happen 7 How did the Athenians respect his memory ? 

LXiy.~ 1. What of the Assyrian empire? How was it afterwards dirided % % TIm 
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8. To ^e eastward of this emmie wss timt of Penda, mie of te 
vrinoes of wfaidi, named Cyrus, beeame heir also to the thiobe of 
Media, and thus conjoined, in his own person, two power fa l 
flOfereiffnties. Bnt the amMtion of Cyras was too great to bo 
satisfied even with the extenmre sway he had thns legitimately 
attained. He formed the bold design of subverting the Babyloman 
empire, and of extending his authority over the whole of western 
Asuk. 

3. In prosecution of this scheme, he first overran Lydia, dethroning, 
as has been already noticed, Cnesus, its king, and then, entrusting to 
one of his general^^ named Harpsgns, the task of subjugating the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor, he hunself marched against Babylon, 
which he besieged and todc in the 588th year before the Chnstiaa 
era. 

4. Assyria, Media, Persia, and the whole of Asia Minor, were 
thencefoKth included under the general title of the Pendan Empire ; 
and CaQibyses, the son and successor of Cyrus, extended still further 
the boundaries of this gigantic sovereignty by the conquest of Egypt, 

5. It need scarcely excite surprise tlmt the ruler over so la^ a 
portion of the richest and most populous regions of the globe should 
assume the proud title of *' king of kings," and that even his Greciaa 
opponents should habitually sp^ of bun as ** the Great King." 

6. In the reign of Darius, the successor of Cambyses, tM Ionian 
Greeks of Asia Minor revolted against the Persian government, and 
sent to Greece, to solicit assistance (503 B. C.) It is related that the 
Ionian messenger had well nigh prevailed upon Cleomenes, king of 
Sparta, to join in the enteiprise, when he was decided agamst it by 
the observation of his daughter, *' Fly, fiuber, or the ambassador wiu 
corrupt you!" 

7. At this time, Artaphemes, the Persian satrap, or governor of 
Lydia, instigated by Hippias, the expelled tyrant of Athens, who 
had applied to him for support, sent an insolent message to the Athe- 
nians, commanding them to receive back Hippias, if (hey wished not 
to incur the hostility of Persia. 

8. The Athenians, exasperated at this unjustifiable attempt at dic- 
tation, immediately resolved to assist their Asiatic colonies in their 
resistance to the overbearing Persians, and fat thai purpose dii^^Nitched 
twenty ships to Miletus, the chief city of the Ionian confederacy. 

9. Thence these vessels jnroceeded, in company with the Ionian 
^t to Ephesus, where the land txoops debarked, and marched 
against Sardis, the capital of Lydia. This city they captured and 
burnt, under the eyes of the Persian satrap, Artapnernes himself, 
who had taken refuge in the castle, or stronghcdd of the place. 

10. But a large army of Penuaas was soon ooUeeted, and the 

empira of Peniaf Cjnu Y What desiga did he form f 3. How did ho prosecma thli 
flclieine? 4. What countries did the title of the PerelanyBmirfre iochidef How dkl 
Ctoabyeee extend the empire) 5. What of the title of Cyns? 

6. what of the Ionian Oreekedming the retgn of Darhia? What atorj is related ofClev- 
neoef and liis daughter? 7. What meesage was sent to Athena by ArtapherAeaf 
•l What did the Atheniana resohre to do? ^B&w many aUpa did they sandl 0, B9W 
did the daet proceed? WhatofSardbf ' 
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emibiaed GMekt ftere, ib theii tunl, defeated. The Atheoiau aux* 
iliuks letorned hnme, and the Greeks of Ionia, aftsr a protraoted' 
Bbaggie, were once more obliged to sueaamb ta Persia. 



datmoKS <uid Ail daughter, 

11. Darius waa gteatlr enraged when he received iatellii^nce nf 
the burning of Sanlia. Shoaling an arrow into the Eur, after a custom 
of hia countryi he prayed that Heaven would assist him in punishing 
the Athenians for the share they had had in that trannaetian. Lest he 
should forget his purposes of vengeance, he caused an attendant to 
Kmiitd Itim of the conduct of the Greeks, every time he sat down to 
table. 

12. Active preparations vere soon after commenced for an invaaimi 
of Greece. An uimense armament was fitted out, and in the ^esr 
493 B. C, it proceeded, under the command nf a general named 
HardoniuB, towards the European shores of the JF^eaa sea. Mean- 
nhUe heralds were sent to all the Grecian stales demanding a tribute 
of earth andwata- — the oriental symbols of aubnussion. 

10. Wliu hippiMil sner iha Penli 



but thej disgraced tbennelTM by dw muider of tha nBnflindiiig im- 



15. His laud artny was equally unJbrniiiate, being tnrpiued daring 
the nlgbt by tbe TbiaciBos Bi>d defeated with liuDense slanghter. 
Diicouiaged by thia double oisBster, MardooiuB collected the shattered 
M of ku fleet ftod army, sod hsKily relumed to A«is. 



CHAPTER LXV. 
Battle of Marathon. 



necaf la whit yiudldii lunt Wlnt nn heralrb mt to donuid) 13. What 
Mm nCuHl M comply with Ihia dgmud) Hnir did thor punMi iha bmldit 
L Wtot lapoMd to tin at of MMdonJinJ IE. To fab kind «■«• f AfUrtluDiii 
■rtmwbudldbidaf 
1ST. — I. WtaididDuliitBnrdiiT Wbubicsdid bioellutl 1 WI»t4ldiMs 
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Timk, t Me£iii noUemm, and Attspbernea, loii of the mtmp of Ao 
nmn^BB, vbo has Ijeea ftlnadjr montioDed. Tlufineecallealadcn 
tlw «acHioB ewmted of £va hondred ibonaand men, ind Hz hundnd 



Flain ♦/ Marathon, 

S. This fonnidable body first attacked, and reduced to mbjeetioDi 
the ieluida of the .^]geiin. ' Leaving a portion nf their ttoops to gst- 
liBon thesei Datis and Artaphernea landed with a force of one hun- 
dred ^oosand foot and ten thoiiB3ind horse, on the coaat of Attica, 
near a plain called Marathon, which is only distant about thitty 
nulea from Athens. 

'3. Justly alarmed at the near neighborhood of auch !ln enemy, the 
Athenians applied to the Spartans for aid ; but that people had t 



superstition n^ich prohibited theii taking the field before the moon 
was at the fiill, and as, at the time of the application, it still wanted 
fife da^ of that peibod) they therefore delayed the march of their 



■rllrauucki Wbsndk 
A ■« Mf WkM »t — 
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4. The Atfaediaiu were compelled to meet thi Penian tnradeil' 
ouMaiBted, except by a. gaJlant l»iid of one thousand PlatsauB, yrhof 
out of gratitade for the pititection which the AtbeniaDs hid often 
extended to them against the powei of Thebes, haMeoed to the aid of 
their fhends at this slaiming crisis. 

5. Besides these Plstnans, the Athentnn aim; mustered nine thoo- 
B&nd men, exclusive (f shout as many light-snned slaves. Small as 



ity of the Great Kin^. Some of them were anne3 with speare, 
swords, and baltte-axea ; but the greater part fought with arrows, 
darts, and other missile weapons. 

. JO. They carried ia theii left hands light targets of reeds ar ozisr, 
and their bodies were in some instances covered with thin plates of 
metal. Their defensive armor, however, was not to be compared to 
that of the Athenians, and by no means fitted the Asiatics to sustain 
the shock of the dense Grecian phaliuix. 

' 11. Of lliis Miltiadea was weD'awaft, and he caused his soldiera 
to advance at a running pace to 'the atlack, that the bowmen and jav- 
elin throwers might have as short space as possible for the use of theii 
missiles, and that the Athenian spearmen might bear down and break 
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fcpHi te naks of the mora sHghHj umed P 
ma em^letely aaoeeasful. 



19. At fint, iiiiteed, the Greeiui centi«, composed of davea, via 
Inoken by the enemy ; but the Atheniaji and Plalnan iieemen oil tha 
tWo 'wiugs carried &II before them, and titeia cloaiog in npon the Fer- 
aian troops who had discomfited tiieii centre, oTertbrew them likewise, 
sod Temained the undisputed autstera of the field. 

IS. ThePersiana, pauic-Btruck, fled lo their ships, pnnaed aetirely, 
and sisaghtered in vast nurabeiB, bj the Tictohous host of Miltiadea. 
Upwards of six thousand Ferauis fell in this memorable engagement, 
wiiile, on the side of the Athenians, only one hundred and ninety'two 
individuals perished, amonfr whom, however, were two of the ten 
generals, and several persons of distinclion. Seven of the Persian 
vessels fell into the handa of the Greeks : the rest returned to Asia. 

14. Among those who died at Marathon vrsa Hippias, the esiled 
tyrant of Athens, who, to sum up his lamentable degradation, had 
accompanied and" ^ided the Persians on this expedition against the 
land he once ruled with honor and applause. 

15. On the day after the battle the Laced^moniar^ troops arrived, 
having qtiitted Sparta as soon as it was full moon, and hurried by 
fbicea marches to the assistance of the Athenians. AAer contem~ 
plating with deep interest the scene of so glorious a fidtory, and 
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hurtimiim deaerred pnoMs on the valor of ihcdr Ulk^ fliey i^laRwl 



CHAPTER LXVl. 
Miltiades — Arutides — Themistoda. 

1. NoTHiKO could exceed the joy of the Alheniaaa at the tidings 
of this great battle, and the merita of NLItlades were at first enthuBl' 
astically acknowledged and rewarded with the highest bonon of the 
republic ; but it was not long before he was treated by his £dde 
countrymen with the most disgraceful ingratitude. 

2. Having been, at his own request, appointed to command a fleet 
of seventy (£ipB, raised for the purpose of redudng certain iaiandsof 
the JS^aa, which had taken part with Persia, he was successful in 
roaaleriiig. several of them, but failed in an attack upon Paroi, 
Thereupon the Athenians immediately raised a clamor against him, 

LXVL— 1. HowwuMLItlBdHnulndbTttacAtbiinluiil How did thai InU Um~ 
me timiinuwiudi} S. Wbal wh lbs ciuHi of IMi t 3, 'Wlu dgltodgd htm on U« 



in 

fad ueiued him of hsTiug beea tnibed by the Pemans to luse the 
pi^ of that place. 

3. He was tried cm this charge by the BasemUy of the people, and, 
nolwithstajdiag the pleadings of his brother TesagowB, who con- 
ducted the defence for Milti&dee, then unable to act for himself Id 
' a wound received before Paroa, the victor of Marathon 



Ea fine of fifly talenta — about fifty thousand doUars ! Being inco' 
e ^T^ung HO large a sum, he was thrown into prison, where be 
soOD after of a mortification brought on by Iub wound, (499 
B. C.) 

4. It is even s^d that the Athemana would not allow bis bodr to 
be buried until hia son Cimon, who was then very young, raised 
money and paid ibe line. But the gloi? of Miltiades survived, an4 
although hia countrymen persecuted him living, they revered him 
d^. It eeeiDs to be one of the anomalies of huraan nature, in all 
ages, to spuin living merit, and to respect it only when its possessor 
is beyond the reach either of applause or reproach. 

5. At the distance of half a century, a picture of the battle of 
Marathon waa painted by order of the state, and the figure of Mil- 
tiades was represented in the foreground, euiimating Ms troops to 

6. The victory of Marathon, which vhole 
of Greece, added also greatly to the re rhich 
Athens was held, and the commandir luals, 
who subsequently directed in succesi iblic, 
contributed to extend still further its ] 

7. Among the galaxy of brilliant a iving 
in Athens, none beld a more aonspi t and 
Themistoclea, who, opposed to each else, 
were emolously active in their exerl its of 
their oonunon country. Aristides, n . ed as 
one of the ten generals of the army which conquered at Marathon, 
was the son of apeTSOn of moderate fortune, named Lysimacbiis. 
ThemislDclea was also descended Irom a lespeclable Athenian (amUy. 

8. These two remarkable individuals wers companions in boyhood, 
uid are said' to have even then exhibited strong indications of the dis- 
similarity of their dispositions. Aristides was c^m, moderate, candid, 
Bud upright; Themistoclea, bold, enthusiastic, wily, and plausible. 

D. Two leading parties, as has already been adverted to, existed 
■monir the Athenians ; namely, the aristocratic and the democratic. 
Aristides attached himself to the former, Theouslocles to the latter. 
TTiey Bifon became the leaders of their respective parties, and were 
thus forced, both by their position and the difieiences of their views, 
into almost continual opppsition. 

10. The diameter of Aristides tutioi deaerredly high for wisdom ■ 

Mill 4 

■-.i.i.tari.11 wh« ,4 jaimslH i>n«r hJg de ^ . — - 

Dms dF UhtuuEu of Iba tuilaof ManlhsDl 7. Who 

} 8. WhuofllKin) 

. (l I^.Thitputta did tlHjUUcb Ihamitlim) Idid wbit poilllaDa wan Umt thua 



Ml vaamm.-muc,rotMB.a 

mi fKMtf; bat Th«niMocilM wu posMMwd at gnat ot t l w iatf 
pomn, and his peravsaive eloqaence ofUn enabled him to tiioni^ 
«*«r the oaadomed good aense of his riraf. 

II. Fu &(im betnK disbeanehed, howerer, bj inch ofxmacim, 
rtiiitiJM waited with patience till the people shoold come to a 
■ovoder opiaion, exeitiog himself in the mean time to present, aa fkf 
M poaaible, the bod conaaqueiioea which be expected to fbllow from 
then improdent deciatons. 

IS. Is the jetir Babseqoent to the battle of Mantiion, Aiutidea 
WM elected fint aiehoo, or chief ntagiatiate of the tepnUio ; and in 



Many nf tlw ettBens Teferte d their dispntea to hii single de^aioii, is 
pnleMDoe to curying them before the otdinary courts of joatice. 



Ariitiiei and llu tmaUrftuit. 
13. DnTioiu of the civic hcnnra which hsd been coniened up6a hia 
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» ... 

dral, Themistocles took advantage of this circmIl8taIM^e to raise and 
spiead an injurious rumor, to the effect that Aristides was endearox^ 
ing to centre all aiithority, judicial as well as civil, in his own person, 
as a preliihinary step to establishing himself in aleolute and unconsti- 
tutional power. 

14. It appears surprising that the Athenians, who had bestowed 
upon Aristides the title of '* the Just," and who had had so many 
opportunities of jude^ing of his moderation, and unassuming excellence 
of character, should have given any credit to these reports. But the 
usurpation of Pisistratus was still too recent to permit the Athenians^ 
to forget, that, under a cloak of moderation and patriotism, may lurk 
the most extreme and dangerous spirit of personal ambition. 

15. Alarmed, therefore, at the very allegation that a popular leader 
was again forming designs against the republican constitution, they 
rashly resorted to the ostracism — the protection provided against 
such dangers — and condemned the virtuous Aristides to a ten years' 
banishment. An anecdote is related, with reference to this transac- 
tion, which affords a curious example of a feeling, surprising but not 
uncommon, in the human breast. 

16. While the ostracism was poceeding, a country voter who 
could not write came up to Aristides, whom he did not personally 
know, and requested him to write the name of Aristides on his sheu. ' 
•*I>id this man ever injure you?" asked Aristides. " No," replied 
the citizen, " nor do I even know him ; but I am weary of hearing 
him everywhere called * the Just.' " Without saying another word, 
Aristides wrote the required name upon the i^ell, and returned it to 
the countryman. 



CHAPTER LXVII. 



Athens increases her nav§, — • Xerxes^ preparations for invade 

ing Greece. 

1. Though Themistocl^ whose ascendancy in the connsds of 
Athens was now undisput^ could not boast of that pure patriotism 
which animated Ins bsinished rival, he had an insatiable desire of 
£une ; and as he perceived that he could best extend his own reputa- 
tion by promoting the weli^ure of his country, he labored witii a» 
mudi xeal to advance its interests as if he had been influenced by the 
strongest sense of duty. 

8. So great was his thirst for preeminence, that the ^lory whick 
Miltiades acquired at Marathon uirew him for a time into a deep 
melancholy ; on being asked the cause of this, he replied tiiat '* the 
tiophies of Miltiades would not allow him to sleep." When he had 

of the nimor raread bir'^nwinistocles ? 14. What credit waajriTen to this report bir Um 
Athenians f What of the usurpation of Pisistratus? 16. What measure was taken 9 
lb what was Aristides condemned f 16. What anecdote is related of him ? 
LXVn. — 1. What of Themistocles % How could he best extend Ills own npvitaikm I 
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acqmrad inflncnot in therapiibUo^ a field fiw distinotUm soon pww n ta d 

3. The oommeice of Athens haTing for some time suflfeied firom 
the liosCili^ of thfi inhabitants of ^Sl^ina, Themistocles adrised his 
eonntrymen to appropriate the produce of the silver mines of Mount 
Lauriom^ ivhich had. hitherto been annually divided amon^ the oiti- 
lens, to the construction of a fleet for the purpose of chastising thosa 
troublesome isbnders. 

4. The Athenians followed his counsel ; one hundred galleys wero 
constructed, and with these Themistocles effectually broke the naval 
stiength of .figina. Athens was now the first maritime power of 
Greece, but Themistocles still continued to augment the number of 
its ves se l s of vnur, until they amounted to the number of two hundred 
trireme gane3rs. 

5. He acted thus firom a conviction that the Persians would renew 
their attempts to subvert the liberties of the Grecian states, snd 
b ecause he foresaw what importance in such a case a wdl-equip^d 
fieet would be, either for external defence, or as a refuge to wnich 
the citiisens mi^ betake themselv^ if overcoma by the invadera. 

0. Nor did Themistocles err in his anticipation. On receiving 
mtelligsnoe of the defeat of his army at Murathon, Darius resolved on 
fitting out another armament, on a still greater scale than the first, for 
the subjugation of Greece. A rev<dt, however, whidi occurred ia 
^SJP^ interrupted his preparations, and death, soon after, terminated 
alTms earthly deagns (485 B. C.) 

7. He ¥ras succeeded by bis son Xerxes, who, afVer suppressing 
the Egyptian revolt, prepared to carry into effect his father^s projects 
a|[ainst Greece. Heralds were again sent to all the Grecian states, 
with the exception of Athens and Sparta, vrhich had treated the Per- 
sian messengers so cruelly on a former occasion, to demand earth and 
water, in to&n of submission ; and many of Uie smaller states again 
granted the required acknowledgment. 

8. Four years were speni by Xerxes in raising an army, building 
a fleet, and cutting a canal across the isthmus wmeh connects Mount* 
Athos vrith the continent of Greece. This passage was made in 
order to enable the Persian ve83el8 to continue their progress straight 
southvrard, instead of sailing round th^ dangerous nromonlory of 
Athos, where the fleet of Mardonius had formerly been vnrecked. 
The preparations being at length completed, Xerxes himself assumed 
the command of the expedition, and directed his mardi towards the 
Hellespont. 

0. The army by which he was accompanied was the largest, pep- 
luys, ever collected, consisting of one million seven hunched thousand 
ittnntry, and four hundred thousand cavalry. If to these are added 

% Hdw did the glonr of MiHIades afftct him 7 3. What of the Inhabitants of JEfina f 
HiMr did ThamlMocies propow U ehaatlsa them I 4. What waa oowdone) What of 
tiM naTal power of Greece f To what extent waa it increaaed ? 

8. Whf waa thia donet Of what Importance waa a fleet to the Athenians f 6. What 
MDariuadatoniiine on after the battle of Marathon} What of his death! 7. What 
«fXeixeaf Hia henldflf 8. Bow dii he apend four years t Why did he take this 
aMasure? Whara did be dinet hti march? 9. What waa tba number of Us army f 
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Ihe bsmeiiM enrwds of aUvea and n 
n s'ipposed that the whole would ai 



Xena hatmg ta the Tiling stm. 

10. The fleet consisted of twelve hundred ships of war, uul three 
thouMod tnoapon veeaela, and carried ilraut six handled tbousBiid 
men. It ia said, thtx, on one occasion, while leTiewing this migblT 
host, Xences was aSected evea to tears hj the reftectkin, that not one 
indiTidual of ell the thousands thim before him would be alive a hun- 
dred yean after. 

11. Yet such is the iDconsisteney of man's nature, that, while this 
oriental de^Mt was vainly lamenting avor the brevity of human life, 
ho was preparing, without compunetjaa mr repret, to Bhoneu still 
farther ue allottetl span of thousands <<fhis species, and to add all the 
calamitieB of WOT to the other evils incidental In life. 

13. To facititate the passage of his army fmn Aaia into Europe, 
Xerxes caused a brid^ of boats to be formed across the Hellespont, 
between two towns called Abydns and Sestos, where tlte atiait is less 
than a mils in width ; but a. violent siorra arose, and the tnidge was 
destroyed. 

13. Xerxes, who was a man of ungovernable passions, was trans 
ported with fnry when he heard of this ooeunence, and with equal 
lolly and crodty, commanded all the workmen who had been emplt^ed 
in conslnieting die bridge, to be pot to death. 

14. In a ^irit cf stil) greater extravagance and absurdity, he is aaM 

10. Whuwul)leDum^a^afhilant) WtntsoKdoIalanliudarblml II, WMiu 

11. Vhit oT tiK brlaiD Xarm carandtolaniidtl Wist humned W Itili Mlfat 
la WliUilMX«ZHdBI<<HBlMb«f4aflUilaKiucUont U. Wfeu li be aild U lum 



to have caoMd tlia w&tan of the HelletipoDt to be beaten with rods, 
aud fetters to be iliopped into the Htrait, in lokeD of his delerminiitiiMi 
to curb its tnrbulepce, wMe his eerrants addres^ it m the following' 
terms : — " It is thus, thou tail and bitter water, that tb; maAer 



P«rmm »otAifpaig lie twi. 

1. MuHWBn^, those Greek sCatee which hod refused to sahnk to 
the Peruana, were vig(ntiu*ly preparing to meet the ^proBching 
invaders. A coasms of deputies was held at Corinih, at which mea- 
lures were agreed upon for the common defence. 

dmntoltuHellBnioniT Rovdld hliHrnnUaiUren thawBIerf IS. HswmHuwhit' 
hcidfacoQUiucuiil 18. HimbiiiiwaAltHFuiliiulncnMiingl WWn did hli umy 
prouH] I Hii nrelT 
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9. It n impOBHble to withhold our admiiDtioo of the truly utonUi- 
iag intcepiditv of the Greelta at iWb momentooB urae. They dH not 
ftlww themsefves to ,<kspand even for an instaat, fearful as were the 
odds tgainst them. Drawing to the utmost npon the. whole pupult- 
don of the oonfedera.ted etates, all ihe mllit&ry foroe which th«y had 
lo oppose to the coantlees hosts of Pcisia did not exceed sixty thou- 
MM freemeD, and perhaps about an equal number of anned slaves. 

3. As if tu contribuU: to their disco uTSgemcnl, the responses which 
the Qreetifl obt ■ ' " 
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spoken of by the oiacle, and urged upon the Athtmians the propriety 
m trusting to their shipa for defence a^nst the Pctsians. 

(1. Uliimaiely his sovice was followed ; and while Leonidaa, king 
uf Sparta, widi eight thousuid of the confederate troops, took up a 
Krone position in Uie narrow pass of Theroiapylie, betweejThaswly 
•nd rhocis, the Athenian fleet, reinforced by those of (he other con- 
federate states, proceeded to the strait which separatee the island of 
£ub<ca from the coast of Thessaly, aud look up iie station at the pro- 
atoatory of Artemisinni, about fifteen miles distant &oin the pass of 
. ThermopylB. 

7. The mardi of Xerxes had hitherto resembled s tritmiphal pro- 
cesMon rather than a hostile inva»on ; none had dared to oppose his 
progress, sod the TSiiouB nuoor states through which he passed, in 
the agony of their olirni, out\Ted each other iu the expression* of 
respect and the cordiality of welcome with which they recetv^ the 
king and his millions. 

B. But the time had at length snived when he wu to becona 
«equai(iied with that mdomitable Grecian valor which bad nroved so 
iatal to the armies of his &ther. Arriving at the pass of Themwpy- 
Iw, and learning that it was defended by so small a foroe, he sent iwiii 

n^of IhamHIIotuOininlhl 1. Wbu of (lu Gnakg *t Ihli tlma I Wbuwulbs 
DumlMrDflhdruTdj'7 3. W)iuo[ihDorw:lcuDElphl1 WlutwartUnSpuIui uddl 
4. Hd« wen ihs Aitmnlaiu addiwed) S. Wbu ma ihog^ht oT Ottjibnm leeadat 
woltt; How did IlKiniMoclH iDUrnM ill B. WtittoftbaumTudllHt} 
r. WhUofttoonrckerXniiat ^IwRqiKtpiUduhlnil S. Wlal nvBt* Od ba 
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ten^en to TMoira Iheni lo hj down thdi arm*. " Coma and tika 
them," «u ute tmlj Sputan tepljr of the bnfe Leonidu. 



LumUa at tkt paa of Ttcnmyjrln. 

9. Th^nea»engen then RssiiKd Ihem thu if they would I&y down 
Iheii armB, the Great King would receive them as hia allies, and give 
them a country much larger and more fertile than their own ; but the7 
snaweted, that " no eountrjr was worth acceptance, nnlem won by 
virtue : and that, as for their Arms, they shoiud want them whelhn 
as ^e frlenda or the enemies of Xeixca." Having thus spoken, they 
unconcernedly resumed the gymnastic oxercisea and other amusements 
is which they had been engaged when the mo»engers arrived. 

10. Xerxes waited four days in expectation that the Greeks wotild 
surrender; after which, perceiving Uiat the; remained resolute, be 
gave orders to commence the attack. But the narrowness of the pass, 
which in one place was only fiflcen and in another not more than 
twenty-Ave feet wide, pmented the Persians from taking full advao- 
lage of their immense snjieriority in numbers, and the nndaimted 
Spartans met and diaoonmiad with great slaughter every succeaivs 
oMumn erf' the enemy that entered the defUe. 

11. Xerxes, who, seated on a neighboring height, b^eld the 

m ha aiTini£ at ThermopjlB 1 What ai 

MortN did Iwrlvat 
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desperate conflict, repeatedly started b im'preaaible emotion fimn Mi 
throoe, aa he saw the bravest of his tron[is broken tuid destroy ed, and, 
at length, gave orders to discontinue tlie a.Ctack, On the allowing 
dsj the battle was reoewed, with no better Bucceas on the pait of the 
Persians. Bat lliat which they could not do by open force, they 
effected by stratagem ; and the treachery of a Greek, nained Epialles, 
proved the deatruetioti of the galliuit defenders of Thermopyls. 



' BaOU of 1%ermep9la. 

12. There was a rude and drcuiioua path acrosB the mountains, a 
few miles to tiie westn>ard of Thermopyls, the existence of which 
nU Boaraely known e.\cept to the inhabitants of the neighboring dis- 
trict, and by this route the traitor Epialtea oSeied to gtiide s deta^ 
ment of the Persians to the other extremity of the pass, to intercept 
Ibe retreat uf Leiinirlas, and attack him in the rear. 

13. The offer waa eagerly accepted, and twenty tbausand chosen 
men, oammanded by a diatinguished officer, named Hydames, set out 
on tiie expedition , at the close of day. After marching ail nij^bt, they 
arrtred about sunrise near the summit of the hill. Here, however, thay 
encountered an unexpected obstacle in a guard of Phoiaans, to whmn 
Leonidas had entruaed the defence of this nnfrequented iDonntitin 
path. 

14. For some time the Persians advanced anpereeived, under the 
riiade of so oak ibrest wliich covered the sides or the hill; but at last 
the Phociana, alanoed by the unwonted rustling among the leaves, 

WMtof thebaiUconilwIblloHjnzikrI Th* imcheryor EptaJt«1 R WhM )Wli 
■uilHn acroH Uh moanuliu] Wltu(i(br Hi Bplalui make 1 
13. WbUlbicaimoutDiitlMMpidlUail Whi(DbiiUicl«dUt1i«]'mc«iDUrf 14. Hmr 
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and the h»Ty tread of ao htge a Yioif of troopa, Aew to airas, lad 
pnpared to noke a determiiHid reaistance. 

15. That the; might contend with lea diaadTanlage agaitiat tfc« 
gteaalf 'Buperior force of the Peniana, which naa direned, they 
imaginod, against them, the Phociana quitted their position in the 
paas, and ataiioned UiemselvsH upon a risiag groiuia, where Ihejr 
would be le» exposed to the darts of their aasulauls. 

16. But Hjdapies, i 
cahnty continued his ni 
plain, leaTing- tfaem to 
It by which Um 



1. The defendera of 
camp of Xenea. The 
during the mardt, wen 
oontriTed lo escape to tl 
trescheiy, a few houia 

5, Ijetmidas imniediately aummoned a bouneil of war, at which it 
was agreed that the greater part of th^ Greeka ^ould itDmedbtel^ 
tetreat towaida the iathmaa of Corinth, aa the pasarfThetmopyln, tt 
was admitted by all, was no longer tenable. 

3, At the BBsae time, Iieonidas, with his three bnndred Spaitana, 
expressed their firm resolution never to abandon their position, until 
they were driven from it by force. Seven bnndred TheapiauB, excited 
by the noble example of the Spartana, likewise aDnonnceA4keir reeo- 
lotion to remain at their post, and ahare the fortnnes of Xemidas. 

4. Al] the ccufedeiate anuy then departed, with' the exception of 
these two banda and a paity of IliebBna, amounting to four hini' 
dred, who were detained by Leonidaa, rather aa hoslagea than aa aol- 
diera, on accaant of the known disa^ction of their countrym«i ; fbr 
the Theban commonity had always beeo adverse lo the views of hh* 
erty entertained by other Greciajia, and, as frienda of oligardiy, 
nator^y became the lavoiera of Perna, in the diapulea of Greece 
with that conntrr. 

6. LsonidBS then exhorted Ma oompaniona in aniM to soqnit tham- 
telvea as men who expected and were prepared for death : — "Come, 
Hty MIow-aoldina," aaid he, " let us ait down to the last meal we 

iUthaPinluu idtuicat Hoiidid iha Pboduur dlMovcr ibMat IS. Vint cbun 
AdaHTimlainllHlrpaUloDl IG. Whu •«• DhiwIi) 
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shall eat on earth; to-morrow we* shall sap with Plul^." Whei^ 
midniglit had arrived, he drew oat his little hand, and led them 
against the enemy's camp. 

6. The Persians, sarprised hy this sadden and unexpected attackf 
were thrown into the utmost confusion, and, not being able in th^ 
darkness to distinguish friends from foes, they in many cases fell upon, 
each other ; wliile the Greeks, keeping together in a compact body, 
and fighting with all the wild energy of men who had abandone<v 
hope of life, made dreadful havoc in their broken and wavering ranks, 
and penetrated almost to the tent of Xerxes himself. 

7. The dawn of day, by revealing to the Persians the small nam« 
ber of their assailants, obliged Loomdas to give up the unequal con- 
flict, and lead back his men to the defile. Thither he was followed 
by the Persians, and for a considerable time the fight was maintained 
on both sides with the utmost obstinacy. 

8. The Greeks fou^rht with the vigor which despair commonicatesy 
and multitudes of their opponents fell beneath their swords ; but, in 
the thickest of the battle, a Persian dart pierced the heart of the 
heroic Leonidas. This, however, only roused his followers to still 
greater fary, and their assailants had begun to give way, when the 
twenty thousand men commanded by Hydames were seen advancing 
from the other end of thepass. 

9. The Spartsuis and Thespians then retired to a rising ground at 
the narrowest point of the defile, and took up a position behmd an old 
wall, being determined still to sell their lives as dearly as possible. 
Bat the bi^ Thebans seized the opportunity to desert to the enemy, 
by whom, however, a great number of them were slain, before the 
intention of their movement was understood. 

10. The Persians now enclosed their devoted opponents on eveiT 
side, and while some employed thetnselves in beatine^ down the wall 
behind which the Greeks had planted themselves, the rest assailed 
them with a ceaseless- shower of arrows. Even to the last, the ' 
Greeks exhlbitftd equal self-possession and courage. 

11. Some person having said that the Persian darts were so 
numerous that they obscur^ the light of the sun, Dioneces, a Spar- 
tan, drew a ray of exhortation even from this, characteristically 
exclaiming, '* How favorable a circumstance ! the Greeks now figKt 
in the shade!" At last, after performing prodigies of valor, the 
whole band were overpowered and slain. As they lay on the ground, 
their very bodies were covered over with the arrows whic£ were 
showered upon them by their innumerable assailants. 

12. Two monuments were afterwards erected near the place where 
they fell. The inscription of the one recorded the bravery with which 
a handfal of Greeks had resisted three millions of Peruana ; while 

rich did Leonidas make to bis soldiers 9 What did he do at midnight 1 6. What of 
baule 7 7. What happened in the morning? 
a The death of Leonidas? What of the force commanded by Hjdamea 7 9. What 
did the Spartans and Thespians now do? The Thebans? 10. What (Ud the Persians 
nowdo? 11. What ts told of Dioneces? Wtiai at last became of the Greeics? Bywhat 
were their bodies covered ? 12. What monumenu were erected to them ? What of th« 
faacrfptloof upon themt 
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the other, ^liidi was dedicated to the memotj of Leonldw and bit 
three hundred Spartans, consisted of theae remarkable wonls:-— 
*' Go, stranger, and declare to the Laeedsmonians that we died h^e 
in dbedience to their divine laws." 

13. While die troops of Leonidas were exhibiting^ so signal an 
example of heroic patriotism on land, the Grredan naval force was 
contending at sea with happier fortune, although not with greater 
valor, against the P^sians. The elements, also, bad battled on the 
side of Greece. 

14. The immense fleet of Xerxes, while at anchor in the bay of 
Casthanasa, on the coast of Thessaly, had been attadced l^ a violent 
tempest of three days' duration, by which no less than four hundred 
vessels of war, besides an iinmense number of transports and sitae* 
ships, were totaHy wrecked. 

15. After the storm had subnded, the Persians, eager tofcdt a 
place which they had found so ill calculated to afiord them shelter, 
sailed into the strait which divides the island of £ub<ea firem the 
mainland, and anchored in the road of Aphets, at about ten miles' 
distance from the proihontory of Artemisium, where the Grecian fleet 
Wis stationed. • • 



CHAPTER LXX. 

The Contest at Sea. 



1. Notwithstanding the loss caused b^ the tempest, the Persian 
squadron was still very large, and its arrival in their viemity fave 
considerable alarm to me confederated Greeks, who immediately neld 
a council of ws^r, at which it was resolved, by a large majority, to 
retire to the southward. 

2. The Euboeans, anxious to prevent the adoption of a course by 
whidi they would be left exposed to ^e vengeance of liie Persians, 
^ideavored to induce Eurybiades, a Spartan, who acted as com- 
mander-in-chief of the combined fleet, to delay its departure, at least 
till such time as they should have removed Uieir families and most 
valuable property to a place of safety. 

3. Finding Eurybiades inexorable, they next applied to Themisto- 
cles, the commander of the Athenian division, who had, in the coun- 
cil, opposed the proposal to retreat. Themistodes reminded them 
that gold was sometimes more persuasive than words, and un<tertook 
to prevent the meditated dep^ure of the confederates, provided he 
were furnished with thirty talents, — about thirty thousand dol- 
lars. 

4. The Euboeans having paid him the stipulated sum, he induced 

la Wittt of the naval ibros of Oreeeef 14. What bad happanad to tba flaet of Xantaa T 
Bow many ofhiaveasels were wnckadf 15. Where did the Peraitti flaat now anctMMrf 

LXX — 1. What did the Oreeka do on the arrival of the Ptoralan fleet? Whatwaa 
Maolvednpon I 2. What did the Eobooana attempt to do f a To whom did thef appty 
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Kv^lnadeB, by a hahe of fire talents,^ levoke^ ^ oiden fbr Sim 
aaiMng.of the fieet. AH the officers ob^isBd the oommands of their 
admiral except Adimantos, the Ckmntfaian, who persisted in his inten- 
tion to depart, until 'Hieinistocles purchased his sioqaiesoence in the 
delay hy a preeent of three talents. The remaining twenty-two tal- 
ents he reserred for his own purposes. 

5. The oonduct of lliemistocles on this occasion says much more 
for his address and knowledge of mankind than for his diunterested* 
ness or high moral principle ; and the mercenary, if not timid, smrit 
diqdayed by those other commandem, who could only be induced by 
a Imbe to face the Peraians, fcmns a striking contrast to the generous 
ardor and noble iiUr^ndity exhibited by the patriotic defenders of 
ThetmopyhB. 

6. The Persian admiral now prepared for battle, and in Cftder to 
toteroept the Greeks if they should attempt to retreat, he dispatdied 
two hundred galleys, with orders to sail round the eastern side of the 
island of Eub^ and station themseWes at the souUiern extremity of 
the strait of Euripus. 

7. Intelligence oi this moTement was communicated to the Greeks 
by a deserter ttom the Persian fleet, and another council was held, at 
which it was resolved to attack ^ Persians, weak^ied as they now 
were both bv the e^^cts of the recent storm, and the departure of the 
two hundred ships. Accordingly, the Grecian ships weighed anehor 
a little before sunset, and joined l»ttle with the enemy. 

8. Notwithstanding the advantage possessed by the Persians in 
point of numbers, the Greeks sdon captured thirty of the enemy's 
vessels, and sank a great number more. The approach of night, uid 
the violence of a storm which suddenly arose, separated the com- 
batants. 

9. The Greeks soon regained their former position off Artemisium, 
but the Persians were not so fortunate. Unacquainted with those 
narrow and intricate seas, and confused by the darkness and the tem- 
pest, they hardly knew in what direction to steer, and not a few of 
dienr sliips were wrecked before the fleet succeeded in reaching again 
its station at Aphete. 

10. To the two hundred galleys which had sailed for the southern 
end of the Euripus, the storm proved still more disastrous. Caught 
in the open sea, and unable, amidst the thick darkness, to discover a 
single star by which to direct their course, they were tossed to and 
iro at the pleasure of the furious winds and waves, until, at last, being 
driven upon the rocky coast of Euboea, the whole squadron miserably 
perished. 

11. On the following day, the welcome intelligence of this event 
was communioaled to the Grecian commanders by the crews of fifty- 

6w What may be Mid of th0 conduct of TbAmiatoclea on thli oecaaionf Of the 
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three new Athenian ships; which arrired to mnforce the fleet, 
fkicouraged by this faTonihle news, on the evening of the same day 
the Greeks renewed their attack upon the Persian fleet, and suo- 
ceeded in totally destroying a detachment of it, called the Cicilian 
•qtradron. Ashamed of having been repeatedly worsted by an enemy 
so far inferior in numbers, the Peisian commanders resolved on 
making a visroroos eflbrt to retrieve their reputation. As soon as 
day returned, they gave orders to prepare for a general engage- 
ment. 

13. About noon they approached the station of the confederates, 
and a very severe conflict ensued, which terminated in the tri- 
un^ph of the Greeks. But their victory was dearly bought by the 
loss of five galleys, and the damage of many of their vessels, efl|>e- 
cially those of the Athenian division. 

13. This circumstance, together with the discouraging announce- 
ment which they received immediately afterwards of the destruction 
of Leonidas and his Spartans at Thermopyls, determined the Grecian 
commanders to retire to the southward, that they might be at hand to 
give all the assistance in their power to the inhabitants, both of Attica 
and the Peloponnesian states, vtrhich, being left exposed by the result 
of the battle oi Thermopylae, might expect immediate invaeaon by the 
Persians. 

14. They, therefore, instantly set sail, and proceeded to the Sa- 
ronic gulf, where they anchored in the strait between the idand of 
Salamis and the coast of Attica. 



CHAPTER LXXI. 

A large portion of Greece devastated by the Persians, 

1. The land forces of Xerxes now advanced through Phocis and 
Bceotia into Attica, while his fleet made a corresponding movement to 
the southward, fdlowing that of the Greeks into the Saronic gulf. 

2. The Persian army met with little or no opposition in its march, 
as the Peloponnesians had retired within the isthmus of Coxinth, in 
despair of being able to oflfer eflfective resistance in the open country ; 
and the AthenianSf deserted by their allies, and having ikud principal 
part of their armed force on board the fleet, made no attempt to defend 
their territory. * 

3. An interesting account is given of the preservation x>f the sacred 
fiuie of Apollo at Delphi in tUs time of universal panic and over-^ 
throw. The Delphians, on hearing that the Persians had succeeded 
in forcing the pass of Thermopyle, were filled with alarm, and con- 

imewed attack upon the Persians ? What did the Perafans reaoUe upon Y 12. The \mX- 
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■ahed the orMte what wm to be done for die prateodoa of the te»> 

|de and the valuable treaeores which it coatainM. 

4. The soBwei was, that " the arms of Apollo weie Boffieient tat 
ths defraioe of his Bhiine." The Delpbiaos dien transported their 
wiTes and chlldreii across the gulf of Corinth into Achaia, and, Aan- 
dooing their city, concealed themselveB in the deep oaTems and 
■mongthe rocky aammits of Mount Farnaasas. 

fi. The only road by which Delphi could he approached waa steep 
and difficult, wmding about amon^ nairow defiles and steep mountain 
oiagB ; and when the Persian detachment advanced along it, a thun- 
dentorm, which happened to come on, awoke their supeistitioua 
fears, while it encouraged the Delphians, who imagined that Apollo 

" '~ " fering to protect ha leniple. 

of rock, which were, either by the 
ecret eSbits of the Delphians, rolled 
BUS upon, the heads of the Perpiana, 
^y precipitately betook Ihentselvee to 
g from their hiding'placee, pursued 

uniooa a defeat, the Fersian detaeh- 
n body of the arrav, told niany dmi> 
*ellouB tales about the unearthly voices they had heard, and fearfbl 
ahspes they had seen, at Delphi; and as -^ priests of tho shrine 
wore interefSed in giving currency Mid credit to reports of a sinnUai 
natnie, it soon came to be universally believed that the diseamfitiirB 
of the sacrilegious assailants of the temple had been accranplished by 
enpematural means. 

8. After the arrival of the Grecian fleet at Salamis, Themistocles, 
perceiving that there was no longer any hope of preserving Attica, 
pMBuaded the Athenians to hetake themselves for retiige to their 
diips, according to the interpretation he had formerly civen of the 
oificle of Apollo, which promised them safety behind uieir wooden 

9. They therefore conveyed their women, children, and old men, to 
the islands of Salamis and .iGgiua, and the seaport town of Tnezene 
in Aigolis, and abandoned their country and city lo the rage of the 
invaders. Before departing, however, at the instigation of Themis- 

' (ocles, they passed a decree recalling all their exiles for the common 
defence, by which means they oblaii^, at tiiis dangerous crisis, the 
valuable assistance of Aristides. 

10. He was then residing in the island of .^gina, and no sncqier 
heard of the decree, than be repaired to the general rendezvous at 
Salamis, forgetful of the injustice with which he had heen treated, 
ud uixioDS only for the welfare of his countrymen. 

tattle nCIVrTnotiTlB I 4.Whuaium 
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The ianug af ASiait, 

13. At the same time, the Penian fleet took up its Etation at 
Chaleruni, an Atheiuaa sea-port, at a ahott distaace ninn the bay in 
irtiioh the Grecian navy lay. The ccmfederatea dow delibeiated 
whethnr they onght to tiak aoother engagement with the Peniana, or 
10 radra ferdier up the giilf to aid in the defence of the iathmas of 
Coiinth, acmes which the Peloponnesians had constrncted a line of 
fonificationi to arrest the prt^ress of the infadeni. 

13. In Tain Themiatocles urged on the council the pioprietj of 
lemainioff and giviug battle to the Persians', the great majonty of the 
ooromanders were dewtous to dei»rt, and it waa finally resolied in 
eoundl to aet sail immediately. The council then broke up. 'fbe- 
■niBtoclen, perceiving that if the resolution juai adopted were carried 
into eflect, alt would be lost, persuaded Euryhiades to ca!l a second 
eouneil, at which he employed all bis eloquence to indued the com- 
manders to TGToke their putsillanimoas decision. 

14. In the course of the discussion, having said aomething which 
nve oRence to Eurybiades, the latter Med up his stick as If to strike 
him ; bat Themistoclea, only intent on persuading the confederates to 
remain, took no other notice of the menacing' gesture of the Spartan 
than to Bay to him calmly, " Strike, but near me." Eurybiades, 
ashamed of lib violence, requested him to proceed wilb hia speech, 
Mtd offered him no further interruption. 

15. Thetnisioelea then insiBted on the disadnmtagM to whieh dtey 

iKtoal 11. WtunmatbaPuituillHiuilHaintiiH) WhU slMmitln did tW 
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-wouH expoK (henselTes by quitting their preicnt Btation, u ihej 
wtmU thereby exchange a narrow cbuimel in which the whole of ^ha 
Ferai&n fleet couM not assail them at once, for tho open seas, where 
Ibey might speedily be overpowered by the siipetior force of tha 
enemy. He also dwelt upon the cruelty of abandoning to their fete 
(he Athenian women uid diildren collected in the islands of Salainis 
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18. Theee yrvxia alarmed the ooddciI leet the Athenians ehoald 
Mtoally secede &ont the oonfederacy, and it was lesolfed to Mmain 
•1 SlwniB, and give battle to the enemy. But, notwithstanding thia 
datennmstion, serenl of the Feioponnesian commandem soon be^ 
to exhibit a desire to depart, and ThemiBlocles received information 
that moM of them intended to set sail during the night. 

10. To defeat their purpose, he secretly pnt in force one of those 
Btnlagems, of dubious propriety, such as an Aristides never would 
have resorted to. He dispatched a messenger to Xerxes, to infonn 
Idm that the Grecian fieet was preparing to make its escape, and to 
My that, if he wished to crush Ma enemies at once, he shodd cause 
hie sh^ to gniaid both ends of the strait in which they were sl»- 

SO. Xerxes, betievinff Themislocles to be secretly in his interest, 
followed bis advice, imdthe Greeks, finding themselves tiiua nodased, 
made a virtue of necessi^, and prepared for battle. 




CHAPTER LXXn. 
Battle cf Salamis. 
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Battlt of Salamii. 

3. Aa, under the directioiii of their leaden, they fbnned tlienuelvw 
into line of battle, they encOiinu;ed each other by mutual exhortationa 
to fight brarely in defence of their wivea and children, their homes, 
dieir liberties, and the tenples of their gods. Every beait responded 
to such appeals, nor i« it to be wondered at that meo engaged in m 
holy a cau»e should have perfoimed prodigiea of heroism. 

3. The Persians, although animated by DO such elevated sentimenia, 
were not deatitnte of strong moti-ves for acttre and intrepid eiertion. 
They were aware that they were about to fight under the immediate 
eye of theii monarch ; for Xerxes had drawn up his army along the 
opposite shore of Attica, and had seated himself npon a magaificent 
throne on the snmnut of a neighboring mountain, where, smTOundad 
by his guards, and by a numtet of secretaries, whose duty it was to 
record the manner in which his sabjects aoquitted themselvea, ha 
watched the onset of the combataiits and ^e progress of the battle. 

4. The ahores of Attica, to a conuderable eitent, were covered 
wiA troops, aitd by daybreak the whole Persian army was in.motioa : 
for the soldiers were moved by curiosity to take their stand on 
the neighboriog heights. The uktst conmudioos emineneea were 
choaen by them, and every hill and elevation that oommanded a 
view of the water, was eagerly sought out 1^ those who were anxiooa 
to view the approaching conflict. 

5. At this moment of ausnenae and expectation, a shocking scene 
took place in the galley of lliemistoclea. He was oBering laerifleea 
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m (leA, when Aiee lie«\itilnl Toothi, who had been taken eapthre, 
were bronght to hini. They were eaid to be the nephews of Afl Per- 
■Bo DHmuch. The eotrthMtyer who attended on the Kcrifiee, look 
TheraiMoclsB by the hiuid, otdsiing that the three youlha ^eiild be 
Mtorifieed to Bacchus Omestk ; for by this me&na the Oreeka miglit 
be aasured, not only of asiety, bat of Tictory. 

6. Themistoclee was astoniahed at the BtrangenesB and ctiielty of 
die order ; for, though in some of the Greffiaji islands, human 
AcriSces were ordered to Baochua, they hod not bmn allowed araonj; 
tbe Atheniana. But the people, calling upon the a«d, led the nn- 
foTtnnate captives to the alur, inaiatuig apon their behig offend np m 
the aootluayer had directed. 



Satrijke 0/ jnntfb iefen Vit tatUt of Selaait. 



taMYmtnt* S. Wh^wuTlwiilnoclaiulanMud) UpenwbHdM tliB|iM|il*InaMI 

7. WbUmctlHiuiiDbtraftbaOnciuillHit Of ihaFDnkinl B. What ma tte nHH 
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AthemaoB mider Thenustodes, and, aftor a kmg and aereie 
in the coarse of which many individaal examples of extraordinary 
Talor and dexterity were exhibited, the Greeks were completely 
▼ictonoos. So great was the loss of lives on the part of their of^j^ 
nents, that for a considerable distance around, tl» sea itself was 
scarcely yisible for the number of dead bodies. 

9. A great nuodier of the Persian vessels were taken or destroyed, 
and the remainder, struck with panic, were dispersed in various direo* 
tions. The Greeks lost forty ships, but comparatively few men« 
many of those whose vessels were sunk having saved themselves by 
swimming to the shore. 

10. A select body of Persian infantry had been stationed on the 
fittle island of Psyttalea, between Salamis and the mainland, for the 
purpose of asmsting the Persians and destroying the Greeks who 
migiit seek a refuge there during the battle. 

11. ThHher, however, the watchful Aristides conducted a band of 
Athenian soldiers, who attacked and put to the sword the whole of 
the Persian detachment, within view of Xerxes himself, who, behold- 
ing his fleet scattered and destroyed, and his chosen troops cut to pieces 
by the victorious Greeks, ^rung in anguish from his tnrone, rent his 
garments in a paroxysm of despair, and hastily gave orders that his 
army shoidd be withdrawn from the coast. 

18. The scattered remnants of the Persian fleet made the best of their 
way, sotne to the ports of Asia Minor, and others to the Hellespont, 
while Xerxes ana the land'fotces retreated with precipitation into 
Thessdy. 

13. The pride of this Asiatic despot was effectually humbled ; and 
sudi was his dread of the Greeks, that, deeming himself in danger as 
long as he remained in Europe, even though surrounded with millions 
of armed followers, he resolved on returning immediately to Asia, and 
leaving his general Mardonius, with a force of three hundred thousand 
chosen meo, to carry on the war against Greece. 

14. Xerxes was confirmed in this determination by a message 
which he received from his pretended friend Themistocles, informing 
him that it had been proposed in the Grrecian council to sail immediately 
to the Hellespont, and oreak down the bridge of boats to prevent his 
return into Aua, but that Themistocles had dissuaded the confede- 
rates from carrying the design into execution. 

15. It is supposed that the artful Athenian gave Xerxes this intima- 
tion with the double purpose of quickening the retreat of a still danger- 
ous enemy, and of securing for himself the protection of the Pernan 
monarch, should any fluctuation of fortune cause him to need it. 
And the time did come when such a refuge became necessary to the 
victor of Salamis. ^ 

ofthebtttle? WhatofthelosaofthePeraiantf 9. HowinanTyesaelsdfdthePeraiani 
tow i The Oreekaf 10. For what purpom was a body of Psniaii infimuy ataUooed oa 
the ialand of Piyttalea? 

11. What did Arutides do? Wliat of Xerxes when he beheld this scene? 12. What 
now became of the Persian fleet ? The land forces ? 13. What did Xerxes readme upon ? 
14. What message did he receire from Themistocles? 15. Woy is it supposed that 
ThMnistodes sent this message ? 
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CHAPTER LXXni. 
Retreat of the Persians. 

. 1. THcretMat of Xerxes was one of the most calamhoiiB on xeo^ 
the sttfiferings of his soldiers equaUing, if they did hot even siurpass, 
the miseries endured by the French army, in modem times, in the 
memoraUe retreat firom Moscow. In the oonfusion and tenors inoi* 
dent to a flight, no arrangements had been made for the supply of the 
immense hoet of Xerxes with prorisions, and famine soon began to 
create dreadful havoc and distress. 

3. To such extremities were the soldiers reduced, tiuit they ate the 
leaves and bark of trees, and the rery grass of the fields, as they 
passed alonff to their far-off home. The horrors of pestilence were 
speedily added to those of famine, and the line of march through 
Thessaiy, Macedonia, and Thrace, was everywhere mai^ced by heaps 
(^ dead bodies. 

3. Sixty thousand of the select troops, which had been placed 
under the command of Mardonius, accompanied Xerxes, as his body 
guard, to the Hellespont. Excepting these, who, in respect of their 
Office as guardians of the royal person, were partially supplied with 
provisions, while the common soldiers were neglected, imaaoet the 
wh(de of the multitude whidi followed the retiring steps of their 
sovereign from the plains of Thessaiy, perished miserably before his 
arriyal, after a*fi»ty-five days' march, at the shores of the lidlespont. 

4. The magnificent bridge of boats, by whidi Xerxes had form^ly 
passed over that strait, haid been destroyed by a tempest, and tKe 
humbled monarch vms happy to obtain a Fhoenidan tAup of war, or, 
as some say, a fishing-boat, to transport him to the Asiatic side. 
Thus terminated, in disaster and diapace, the mightiest expeditioa 
ever undertaken by man, affording a tearful exampte of the eidk pro* 
duced by insensate vanity and wild ambition. 

5. If the heart of Xerxes was not wholly hardened by the unlimited 
gratification of his passions, deep, indeed, must have been his remorse, 
when he reflected that, in the prosecution of his unjustifiable schemes 
of^conquest, he had caused the destruction of the greater part oi that 
innumerable crowd of human beings whom he had lately led into 
Greece, and over the fleeting nature of whose natural exiatenoe he 
had then lamented so pathetically ! 

6. It was probably as much for the purpose of escaping from such 
self-accusing and painful thoughts, as for the gratification of his 
deioaved appetites, that, on his return to Saxdis, & plunged into the 
wildest excesses of sensuality, and gave the rein to all the baser pro- 
pensities of his nature. 

LXXnr.— 1. What of the Mtraat of XencM 1 8. To what was his armr reduced by 
ftmine? By pestilence Y 3. What was the body-guard of JCerxea 7 What was the late of 
his army f 4. What had become of the bridge of boats f How was Xerxes transported to 
A^f 5. His remorse? Beflectioosf 6. what of him after his return to Sardls t 



CHAPTEK LXXIV. 
DMonegty ^ Thenmtodes. 

1. Atmt te xetvett of the Fomoe, tiie Gzecian merf went ititcN, 
port for the wiafeor, witii the exo^ption of the Athenian «quadTon. At*" 
the head of this, llieiDietodes eaUed to the Cyclades, the name ffiTea 
to a clutter of iahuMia in the iEgean sea, of which rarot aad Naxoe 
axe the largest. 'Under pretence of pnnisMiigr their inhahitants for 
takifi^ rart with the Pemans, he extorted from them a heavy oontrihii« 
tion, wnich he is accused of having aHerwards applied to his own 
private usea, instead of pa]ring it into the public treasury. 

9. About the same time he gave another notable proof of his waal 
of ptiiieipie. He told his countryxnen that he had something to pro* 
pose, which would be v^ry beneficial to them, but tiiat it could not 
with pnnpriely be stated to the popular assembly. The Athenians 
directed him to communicate his design to Aristides^ and promised, 
tiiat, i£ he approved of it, they should sanction its bemg carried into 
•xecutioo. 

3. Themjbtocles having, accordingly, informed him that his plan 
was to bum the confederate fleet while wintering in the harbor of 
Pagasa, by which means Athens would be rendered the only mari* 
tiflM powOT in Greece, Aristides reported to ^e people, tiiat '* nothingf 
•oald be more advantageous, and at the same tmie more unjust, than 
the project of Themistoeles**' The Athenians, on 'hearing this^ 
xejeeted the propoeal, without even inquiiing into its nature, so great 
was their oonfidence in the vnsdom and honesty of Aristides. 

4. The A&eniaits were now at liberty to return to their ruined dty, 
and most of them accordingly did so ; but, being afhdd that Mardonius 
might again compel them to abandon it, a constderable number allowed 
thmr wives and children still to remain on the islands of "Salamls and 
.^^gina. 

5. The winter was spent by the confederated Greeks in offering 
saeriioes to the gods in gratitude for their deliverance from the Per- 
aiaiis, in dividing the spoils, and in awardhig prizes to those who had 
efaiefly dis^guShed themselves in the war. At the distribution of 
these prizes, an incidei^ occurred, which at once afiBsrded an honorabk 
testimony to the military talents of Themistoclos, and a curious evi« 
dence of the vanity of his military cdleagues. 

6. When the eommanders of the allied fleets were requested to 
give in a list <(^ the names of those who had ej^lnted ^e greatest 
valor and iridU at the battle oi Sahunis, each placed his ovm namn at 

Ljjuv. — 1. WhatdidtheGreciaanavjDOwdo? The Athenian squadron f Of what 
was Tbeiniatocles accused at tlii»4iiiM? 3. What other proof did he give of his want of 

rociple? What did the Athenians direa him to do 9 a What was Aristides' answer* 
What did the Athenians now do 9 WWere did their wiree and children remain 1 
i. Bow did the conlederate Gcwks spend the winter } 6. What incident occorvad at ths 
itotribotion of the prifes ? 
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the ioT^oi ihB list, while almost aU of them conevrred in potting Asl 
of Themistocles second. 

. 7. But, whatevei might he the interested decision of the nayal 
commanders, the general voice of the states rightly pronounced The- 
mistocles the hero of Salamis, and the Lacediemoni^ns, in particubr, 
vied ¥dth his own countrymen in loading him with honors. He war, 
invited to visit Sparta, and, when he arrived there, yma pompously 
Crowned with an Mive wreath, as the vtdsest and aUeot of the Grreeks. 

8. Thdr own general, Eurybiades, at the same time received from 
the Spartans a «milar mark of distinction, as the most valorous. 
They also presented to Themistocles a magnificent chariot, and sent 
three hundied of their noblest youths, as a guard of honor, to attend 
him to the frontier, on his way home. 

9. And at the next celel»ration of the Oljrmpic Festival, when h« 
i^ipeaied in public, such was the interest which his presence excited, 
that the combatants in the arena were neglected, and all eyes were 
turned unon the man who had saved Greece. 

10. Meanwhile, Mardonius, the Persian general, was not idle. 
Judging the Athenians to be the most dangerous foes with whom he 
had to contend, he endeavored, by many liroral and tempting profito, 
to induce them to withdraw from thQ confederacy. 

11. He caused Alexander, king of Macedon, to visit Athens, and 
to promise, in the name of the Persian monarch, that the city shoidd 
be rebuilt, the citizens enriched, and the sovereignty of all Greece 
conferred upon them, if they would take no further part in the war. 

12. The Lacedffimonians, who had received intinndon4)f what viras 
going forward, sent ambassadors at the same time to remind the Athe- 
nians of their duty to Greece, and to oiSsst them whatever pecuniary 
assistance they might require, and an asylum for their ^ves and diil- 
dren in Sparta, if they would adhere to the league. Aetin^^ on "the 
counsels of Aristides, the Athenians answered both die Persians and 

. the Lacedemonians in the noblest and most patriotic manner. 

13. They told the emissaries of the Asiatic mcmarch, that the people 
of Athens could hearken to no terms of peace with those by whom 
their conntry had been laid waste and their temi^es profaned ; and 
they rebuked with dignity the Spartans for believing them capable of 
deserting their allies, or of being induced to perfom^ theb duty by 
pecuniary considerations. 

^ 14. Fmding his ofiers thus rejected, Mardonius advanced immedi- 
ately against Athens. To ^e disgrace of the confederates, they 
agam left the Athenians unassisted ; even the Lacedemonians, who 
had so lately exhorted their ally to stand by the ^neral cause, did 
not send a smffle man to aid in Uie defence of Attica, but, following 
the dictates or their selfish W cold-hearted policy, contented them- 

7. How was Themistocles generaHj regarded) What presents were made to himT 
What happened to him at Sparta? a What of Eurybiades? 9. What honor was paid 
to Themistocles at the Olympic Festiral ? 10. What of Mardonius in the mean timaf 
11. What message did tie send to the Athenians by Alexander? 13. What message did 
4ha Lacedaamonians srod at the same time ? 13. Aow did the Athenians answer both thesa 
mtfwges? V 

14. What did Maidoniuf immadiatdy do > What of thecotilisderatet? TbeLaceda- 
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••bM iritk oooBtraetiii^ additkmal forfifications act the udunos of 
Corinth, for the protection of the Peloponnesus. 

15, The Athenians were therefore ooliged a second time to abandon 
their city. Theyreconveyed to Salamis such of their families as had 
Tetuned to Athensr, and, embarking on board their Tcssels, prepared 
to defend themselyes to the last extremity. The entiiusiastic patriot- 
ism displayed by them at this critical moment, contrasts rery hjorMj 
with tl^ narrow and unfirien<fiy conduct of the Spartans. 

10. After Mardonius had arrived in Attica, he sent another messen- 
ffer to the Athenians, renewing his former magnificent offers, on con- 
dition of their seceding from the confederacy ; but even the extremity 
of their distress, and &e base desertion of them by their alliee, fiuled 
to induce the countrymen of Aristides to abandon the cause of Gie^ 
dan independence. 

17. So strongly, indeed, did their s^nrit revolt agamst any oonoe«- 
lion to Penda, that Lyddas, a member of the council of five hundred, 
was stoned to death by the people for merely proposing that the mes- 
sage of Mardonius should be taken into ccmuderation ; and his wifb 
and chddren perished by the hands of a crowd of infuriated women ; 
a emel nieoe of conduct, certainly, however honorable the feelings wera 
in whicA it originated. 



CHAPTER LXXV. 
Batik of PIoUm. — EtuL of the war. 

• 

1. Tri troops of Bfardonius now ravaged Attica and dettn^red 
Atheos a second tkiie, after which they retted again to BcBotia, fbav- 
ing to be aurprised by the Greeks in the mountainous region of Attioa, 
which wta lu&vorabe for the manoeuvring of so large an army, and 
eepeoi^|W ^ the movements of cavalry. 

8. While these things were in progress, a dq;mtation, headed hf 
Aristides, had prooeedM to Sparta, to remonstrate with the Lacede- 
monians, and to urge them to send immediate assistance to the Athe- 
nians. The deputies found the Spartans unconcernedly celebratiDg 
4me of their puUio festivals, and were obliged to wait ten days befora 
they could obtain any answer to their representations. 

3. At last, however, a body of five thousand Spartans and thir^* 
^e thousand li^t armed Helots, was despatched to the sueoor of 
Athens. In crossing the Corinthian isthmus, they were reinfinoad 
by the tioops (^ the other Peloponnesian states, and, on their arrival 
in Attica, they were joined by eight thousand Athenians, and bodies 
of troops from Platea, Thespiea, Salamis, JSgina, and Eubcea. 

4. l^iorta having long been regarded as the leading military 



SMBlaDff 16. WlMtofthsAtbMiaiNf Their ftmUlest M. How did tbcy reeatre tlit 
Mctmdmenage of Mardonius? 17. Wha*. became of Lyddaa and his aunilyl 

LXXV. — 1. After »r«fiiig AtlMiw wban did the troon of Manloniiia retlnf 
Wbu o( the deputation of ArliUdea I How long waa it obligad to wait} 2, Wh^teotf 
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I, tha geoenl of Hia LuftdM 

1 of the eoDfedente umj, whi 
gMMr ot neulj lort]' thoosuid hearf umed, uiil afa 
Mod lighl ■rmed, troopa. Tha Atheaiui divisioo i 
.1 ^ of ArisUdea. 



«f Gtnnei PanmuM, tha geoenl of tha LuftdMneolMi, mw 
^e K^HMH ootnicaiid of the eoDfedente umj, which MHMiMed 
gMter of aeazlj fbrtj' thooBuid hearf umed, uiil about MTOOty 
Mod lighl ■rmed, troopa. Tha Atheaiui divisioo wu pUeed ) 



ZTk twond ivmaig vf Atluiu. 

5. The Greeks imioediatelY moved agunet Mudonius, whom they 
foond eDcamped oa the baiuts of the A»opuB, a river of Bootia. 
After a number of days spent in maichiog and jpontennatching, and 
ia oocaaionai sldrmiBhmg with the enemy, the Greeks took np a posi- 
lion near the foot of Mount CithteTon, in the leriitorj of Plattta, with 
the tivet AsopOB in front. 

6. Tbither they were followed by Mardonius, and a general eugagv- 
nent followed, in whicli Ihe Peiaians were defeated with tremendms 
alaogbter. Mardonius himself was among the number of ihe slain. 
Ab aoon ss bis deatli was known, Artaba/us, the next in command, 
quitted the lield with an unbroken ibrce of fuTty thousand Parthiaus, 
■nd hastened b; fintied marches towards the Hellespont. 

7. The remainder of the Persian ormj, consisting of nearly two 
hmtdred thoosaod men, was almost utterly destroy^ ; and the rich 
treaaures of the fallen geneial's camp became the spoil of the Tictore. 
Oa the very same day on which tnie eioat battio waa fought, [the 
tweoty-aecond of September, 479 B. C.,] a tea-fight took place at the 

WN* now aHiteui tnnttMt 1. Wi ■mnnd llw umimad of Ih* irmrl Of tbt 

AOmIa dlrWoD) £ Whtn wn tha psIUoii el Mudanlnal Of Ita AUhIwhI 

«. WbUniilHnnltBritaliUlit WtaMoT Arutam) T. WtaofttaiMl^s 
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|)nmoiilai7 of H^mK, In AaU Minor, bettmen tba GieeUn and Pm- 
m»n flaeta, which tenninaled in the total deotroctioii of die l«tw. 

6. Greece ma now oompleteljfteedfiom her fosedgn inTadets,ud 
the trituapbant ieane of the utraggle in which ibe bta been mg&ged 
foi the preaerration of her independence sgauat the whole auin^ 
of the mightiest empire on the earth, ofibia a lemaikaUe example of 
what men em achieve, eren under the greateat disadvantages, when 
atrivbg in a iuat and honorable canse. 



ioTaaioi 



they n > 

dangep 
aad^ 
justify Rjaim. 

13. Accordinglj, ThemiatocIeB, Aiialides, and another indiridua 
named Abronycnii, were appointed to proceed thither. The object of 
the Athenians being to gain time for carrying forward the work of 
fortification , Themisloclea proceeded first to Sparta himself, arranging 
that Aristidee and Abrooyciu abonld not follow bim tmtii the walls 
Aotild hare reached a considerable height. 

13. After his arriTal in Lacedomon, he alleged that he waa not at 
hbert; lo gi*e the promised explanatjona before the arriral of hia coi- 
leagues ; uid partly «i this pretext, and partly by bribes judiciously 
itistribnted, be contrived to gain sn much time that ttie forlificationB 
were fsr advanc^ before the Spartans lost patience ; the Athenians 
toiling night and day with the utmost zeal, and even the women and 
children assisting, as iar aa they were able, it) the important worK. 

14. By and bye, however, accounts reached Lacedicmon of the 
UcTUons of the Atheniaua. Themistoclea, unable to soothe the 
alarm which these excited, advised the Spartans not to pat faitb in 
mere nmora, bnt to send some persons of rank and character to 
Athens, to ascertain by peraonal observation what was really gomg 
fiiTwatd there. 



FORTIFYING OF ATHENS. 



i^ 



. 15. His advice being followed, the Spartan deputies wore, by bin,, 
secret orders, arrested as soon as they arrived in Athens, and detailed 
as hostages for the safety of himself and his colleagues, who by this 
time had also arrived at Sparta. The fortifications being now well 
advanced, Themistocles no longer scrupled to avow the artifice he had 
made use of to gain time. 

16. The La<^d»monians, perceiving they had been outwitted, dis- 
sembled their resentment, and permitted Themistocles and his coK 
leagues to return home in safety ; but they never forgave him, and 
theur subsequent hostility contributed not a little to effect his ruin. 



CHAPTER liXXVI. 

Fortifying of Athens. 

1. Athens had hitherto had no port fitted to afiford proper accom- 
modation to her extensive maritime commerce. To supply this defi- 
ciency, Themistocles now engaged his fellow-citizens in Uie construc- 
tion of a commodious harbor at Piraeus, a place about five miles 
distant firom the city. A town was at the same time built there, and 
surrounded with even stronger fortifications than those of Athens 
itsefir. 

2. The walls were formed of large square masses of marble, bound 
together with iron, and were so thick that two carriages could move 
along the top of them abreast. By these measures, greatly increased 
&cilities were given to the foreign trade of Athens, and the city soon 
became mudi more opulent and splendid than it had been before the 
Persian invasion. 

3. About the same time, perceiving that the peoi^e submitted with 
impatience to the law of Solon, which made the poorer classes ineli- 
gible to the principal offices in the government, and feadnjgf that, if 
2ie invidious distinction were longer insisted on, civil dissensions 
might arise, Aristides proposed and carried the repeal of the law 
referred to ; and thus, although aristocratical in ^Img hims^, was 
instrumental in rendering the Athenian government stUl more demo- 
cratical. 

4. Notwithstanding the invaluable civil and military services of 
Themistocles, a strong party was gradually springing up in Athens 
against him, fi>stered partly by the intrigues of the Spartans, and 
partly arising from the pomp he began to affect, and the ostentatious 
manner in which he often referred, in his public harangues, to the 
greatness of his deserts. 
. —•^j 

Ifi. What bappeoed to the Spartan deputies ? Did Themistocles arow the nrUfie* Mi 
had mad e me oH 16. Whatofthel^rtans? 

LXXVL — 1. What of the harbor at Pimin? 2. The walla ? The eflbctof thia HMft- 
■oref 3. What of the old law of Soloaf The repeal of tbia law 7 4. Whatof.thf paitv 
befin&laf to apriog up against Themistocleaf . v 
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S. Wa pc^nluity, instead o 



angBT. it 
» alleged that he paeee«eed an extoit of influence iuMinipatSlewith* 
tbe nfbty of repaUioaa institutkiDS, and that, from his recent d^<nrt- 
mom, Aere mi reBBon to Mupect hiro of an intentum to eu^lsdi 
hioMelf in abtolate power. 

B. Erei iealoua upon tbi> point, the dtizens took the slBim, 
moTled to uie oetTBciHm, sjid the l>ero of Salamii was hurriedly con- 
demned to exile. To the credit of Aristidea, it deserres to be men- 
tinned, that he lefuSBd on one occasion to join the general clamor, 
and atronri^ deprecated the Tiolent proceedingB of the Athenians, 
ahhooB-h hia own banishment, at a ionoer period, had been princi- 
iB iuttigucB of Themistoclea. 
va* meauwhi'e continued, with matked 






RKcetfl on the part of the GTeeba, The coinbined fleeta, eommaiided 
^ the Spartan king Panaanias, qftet reducing the strong Penlan 



be coodiinDed i Whitortbt 



popululi; 1 Wbu a 



PAUSANIAS^DEATH OF ABISTIDiS. IffS 

gaxnsen in the idand of Cyprus, sailed to the Bosj^ocus-ra nanow 
diannd which connects the Propontis, or sea of Marmora, with the 
Euxine, or Black sea — where they besieged and took Byzanliumi 
now called Constantinople. 

8. Fausanias, who was a vain and weak-minded man, was 80 
intoxicated with this success, that he formed the extravagant design 
of arrogating to himself the sovereignty of the whole of Greece, and 
secretly soHcited assistance fimn the rersian monarch to carry bin 
intention into effect. 

0. Xerxes approved of the scheme, and not only promised the 
required aid, but offered to give Pausanias one of ms daughters in 
marriage, on condition that Greece became a dependency of the Per^ 
sian crown. Pausanias, already in imagination the son-iurlaw of the 
*' Great King," had the folly to assume openly the dress and man- 
ners of an Asiatic prince, and to behave with the utmost insolence 
towards the other commanders of the fleet. 

10. The result was, that the confederates becoming doubtful of his 
iSdeUty, and disgusted with his tyranny, deposed him from the chief 
command, which they bestowed on Anstides and Cimon, the son of 
Miltiades, the joint leaders of the Athenian squadron, whose ability 
and moderation had gained them universal approbation. 

11. Pausanias was soon after recalled to Sparta on an accusatioii 
of treason. Being acquitted, he continued for some time longer his 
treasonable correspondence with the Persians, until complete proof 
was obtained of hbs guilt, and he was forced to fly for refuge to a 
temple of Minerva. The Spartans were unwilling to violate the 
sanctity of the temple by dragging him from it, but they built a waU 
around it, and left him to perish miserably from want o( suste- 
nance. 

19. By the misconduct of Pausanias, Sparta lost its ancient superi- 
ority in the military afllairs of Greece. Athens thenceforth beoEmoe 
the leading state, and, under her auspices, a new organization of the 
confederacy was formed. The sacred island of Delos was selected as 
the place of meeting for the general council of the Grecian states, and 
as the depository of the pubUc treasure. 

13. It was agreed that the confederated states should annually 
raise among them a sum of four hundred and sixty talents — about 
$460,000 — to defray the expenses of the war, and i^istides was 
appointed to determine the proportion of this sum which was to be 
contributed by each state. 

. 14. This delicate task he performed with so much fairness that aH 
parties united in applauding his conduct. Soon after, however, the 
Ulustrious bearer of the title of ** the Just " died, full of years and 
honors. Although he had successively filled many important oflicial 
situations, so faithful had he been in the discharge of his duty, and so 

of the Grectan fleet in the metn time f What garrison did it reduce % What city did It 
t^tef B. What of Panaaniasf 9. His corraapondence with Xerxeaf Hia dreaaf 
Bakavjor I 10. The result ? Who received the chief coroniand 7 

11. What now happened to Pausanias? Hia death ? 12. What did Sparta loaa by tba 
trinnndici of Pausanias? What of the ialand of Deloa? la What aum did the atatea 
i^M to ralM annually f For what purpose waaAriatidea appointed f 14. How did Im 
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IS. He wubnnedsttheexpeDeeofthestate, and his coniitrjmHii 
tMtified ihrai respect for his memory by erecting a monument to him 
at Phalerum, beHoving a marriags portion oo each of his daughter*, 
and graminB' a piece of land and an annual pension to his son Lysi- 
nuchus. lis character of Arialidea is the finest that antiquity has 
fiimished, snd he may fairly be placed by the side of ourownimmw- 
tal Waehington. 



CHAPTER LXXVII. 



1. Tkemutoclcs died nearly nt the sams time, bat in circam- 

stances very diflerent from those of hia political opponent. When 
banished mm Athens, he had gone to reside at Argos, where hewaa 
visited by Fausanias, the Spartan general, who endeavored, but with- 
out BDCCesB, to induce (he esiie to join in his treasonable intrigues. 

2. But, after the death of Pausaniaa, some papers were found 
which showed that Themistocles had been at leaat aware of th« 
traitor'B designs, and the Spartans, glad of an opportunity of injuring 
a man whom they hated, sent meaaengeia to AtJiens to demand that 
he shoold be brought to trial before the Amphictyonie council for 
treason against Greece. 

nribrmbiaiuk) WhuofhIidH 
ADiBnIini unify Ibiir n«KC4 for hi 
IJXVn. — 1. WhUofllwniMoI 



3. The Athenituis consented, titd ThemiBtodM wbs ■nmmoiied to 
wptar ftccordiugly ; but, iostead o£ obeying tha oitaUiHi, he fled to 
the Mlaod of Corcpu, whence ha croeaed om inlo Epinw. Not 
finding himself even here in eecurity, he advanced into Holoeeia, 
•hhoDgh he knew that Adoietua, the king of that ooiiDtty, wu his 
peiaooid enemy. 

4. Entering the totbI leeidenee in the absence of Admetos, The- 
niatocles informed the queen of the d&ngers wluch ponoed him, and. 



T/iomttadei at the cvsrt of AdmetM. 

hj bet advice, look one of her children in hia urns, and, kneeling 
befoie the hoosehold gods, awaited the letain of the king. Admetns, 
roovsd with luty at such a sight, generow^y forgot his eninitj', and 
grmted the mien chiefliia protection. 

5. Not yet, however, was Themtstocles allowed to taste repose. 
Meosengers fixnn Atheits &nd Sparta anon arrived to demand the snr- 
reader of the fugitive, and dthongh Admetus honoraUy refined to 
comply, Themieiocles peroeive^^ propriety of hia removing from « 
[4aoe in which his resMeoce *^V expose hia protector to Aa hw- 
tijity of the Gredan confederacy. 



i aft^T Ihg death oT tSumtu} X Where iU ThemlnriclH nuke Ua IMMI 
la did Ih seit |dT 4. What dU badola i)Mnalu«of Admelni) Dtd ha iwfTi 
piMacilon) E. Wu he allonvd repoeet WbM at nwasisan fhim Alheai am 



le death oT ISmHitaaf Z 
:t |dT 4. What dU ba 

6. Wae he aUowed re, . 

MThHnWoclHtldDkltFnipecUiliit fi. WharadldtoDs 
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6. Ha, therefore, joomeyed thronffh Macedonia to P^a, a port 
on the Sgktji, tthera he emWkea, under sn Baeuined name, on 
board a merohant venel, and, after narrowly escaping oaptore bj tlw 
nODfedente fleet at the island of Naxos, amTed Bafely at Epheaoa, in 
Ana Minor. 

7. The next elep whidi he took waa a bold and a reraaikable one. 
He wrote to Aitaxenes, who had recently succeeded hin fitther 
Xerxes npon the F^an throne, claiming protectioQ (ui account of 
Bettioea uraaerly rendsied to the laie king. 



ThtmisUKlei seda pmledim of the king of FerAt. 

S. Artaxenee received the application favoiablv, incited Themis- 
toetei to hie court at Snaa, and, on his arrira) there, made hint a 
present of two hundred talents — about tno hundred thousand doJam 
— telling turn that, as that was the amount of the piice the ler.an 
government had set upon his head, be was entitled to receive it foi 
voluntarily placing hinnelf in their hands. 

9. In the first year of his residence in Pensa, tbepxiledchif^lmnK 
tt» languaffe bo well diat he was sUe to converse with the king witb- 
out the aid of an interpreter. Hio^Kliant talents and innnoating 
mBuneiB soon rendered him a gre^Vrorite widi ArlaxerzK, ygbo, 

Wbsn did lis amiBrkI Wbern did h» iniist 7. WhH «■■ Ihs nen Map lli^ Ix 
look? S. Row did AiUiBUH naive Tbemlalodes T Wtieci did Ihe Panlia mDoiidl 

ft. WtHivfTbgEKlMDcaB hiPonla? Vriwl pfflcs did AnusmB eonfti Dp«i Unit 
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a£t^ ^ time, conferred npon him an important coxprnand in Asia 
Minor, and assigned the revenues of several cities for his maint^ance. 

10. In one of these, named Magnesia, he resided for a time in great 
splendor ; but, even while enjoying the choicest luxuries of the east, 
he could not avoid tasting the bitterness of depending on the bounty 
of his country's enemy. 

11. In the heat of his anger at the persecution he had suffered, and, 

grobably, to increase his importance in the eyes of Artaxerxes, he had 
oasted of his power to reduce Greece to subjection. But, on calmer 
thought, this weighed heavily upon his mindf, and, when Artaxerxes 
prepared to attack Greece anew, Themistocles terminated his own 
existence by swallowing poison. 

13. The citizens of Magnesia, erected a splendid monument to his 
memory, and conferred peculiar privileges on his descendants. It is 
said that his remains were, at his own request, conveyed to Attica, 
where they were secretly interred, the laws prohibiting the burial of 
persons who had been exiled within the Athenian territories. 

13. The character of Themistocles need hardly be summed up, 
after so full an account of his life. His talents must ever place him 
among the wonderful men of our race, but his want of integrity and 
his selfishness, degraded him to a low standard in the scale of moral 
elevation. 



CHAPTER LXXVIII. 
Cinion ; Splendor of Athens. 

1. After the death of Aristides, his colleague Cimon, a man of 
extraordinary talent, was invested with the sole command of the con- 
federate fleet, and carried on the war s^^ainst Per^a with great 
success. After reducing some towns on me ooast of Thrace, whidi 
were still held by the Persians, he passed over into Asia Minor. The 
lonians had already regained their freedom, and Cimon now eman- 
cipated the Dorian cities of Caria from the Persian yoke. 

2. He then continued his triumi^ant progress eastward through the 
provinces of Lycia and PamphyUa, in the latter of which he gained 
two decisive victories, one by sea, and the other by land, on the same 
day, near the mouth of the river Eurymedon (469 B. C.) Two 
hundred of the Persian war ships were taken, and nearly all the rest 
destroyed, while the land army was ahnost wholly cut to pieces. 

3. The Grecian fleet then proceeded to Cyprua, where they 
attacked and captured a squadron of eighty Phoemcian vessels of war, 
on theii way to reinforoe the Persian fleet in the Eurymedoo.' By 

10. What of bis residence in Magnesia flp. What had he said in the heat of his anger f 
What was the cause of his death? 12. What monumeot was erected to his memory f 
Wha t of his remains 7 13. What maybe said of the cliaracter of ThemistQcles? 

LXXVnL*-l. Whatof Cimon? What did he do on the coast of Thrace? Whatof 
the lonians? 2. What of his rictories? The Persian sliips? The Persian army} 
ai When did the Orecian fleet now proceed? Its success? 4. Why was (be war con* 
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these tpl^idid victories, the naval power of Persia was almost amuH- 
Imted, and the spirit of Aztaxerxes so completeljr humbled, that ho 
doist no longer undertake offensive operations against Greece. 

4. Here, therefore « the war ought to have terminated ; but so great 
and valuable had been the spoils obtained by the confederates, that 
they were unwilling to lelinqui^ the profitable contest The war, 
therefore, was continued for twenty years longer, less, apparently, for 
the chastisement of Persia, than for the plunder of her conquered prov- 
inces. 

5. But, now that all danger was over, many of the smaller states, 
whose population was scanty, began to grow weary of the contest, 
and to tarnish with teluctance their annusd contingent of men to rein- 
force the allied fleet. It was, in consequence, arranged that those 
states whose citizens were unwillinfi^ to perform personal service, 
should send merely their proportion of vessels, and pay into the com- 
mon treasury an annual subsidy, for the maintenance of the suloia 
with whom me Athenians undertook to man the fleet. 

6. The unforeseen but natural consequence of this was the establish* 
ment of the complete supremacy of Athens. The annual subsidies 
gradually assumed the character of a regular tribute, and were com- 
pulsorily levied as such ; while the recusant communities, deprived of 
their fleets, which had been given up to the Athenians, were unable 
to offer eflfectual resistance to the oppressive exactions of the dominant 
state. 

7. The Athenians were thus raised to an unprecedented pitch of 
power and opulence, and eiiabled to adorn their city, to live in digni- 
ned idleness, and to enjoy a constant succession of the most costly 
public amusements, at the expense of the vanquished Persians, and d 
the scarcely more leniently treated communities of the dependent con- 
federacy. 

8. Tlie fortifications of the Acropolis, or citadel of Athens, 
were completed ; and the way leading from the city to the harbor of 
Pineus, a distance of five miles, was protected by two long walls, of 
strength and thickness equal to those with which Themistocles had 
soiTOunded the town of Piraeus itself ; so that the circuit of the fortifi- 
cations of Athens, including those of its port and of the line of com- 
munication between them, now measured nearly eighteen miles. 

9. The liberality of Cimon also contributed much to the adornment 
of Athens and ^ comfort of its poorer citizens. Instead of reserving 
for his own use the valuable share of the Persian spoils whidi fell to 
him as commander-in-chief of the confederate forces, he expended the 
whole for the public benefit, employing it in the construction of 
magnificent porticoes and the formation of shady groves, tasteful 
gardens, and other places of public accommodation and resort. 

10. Nor did he stop here ; fi>r, deciding that he regarded whatever 
he possessed as the property of all^p citUBcns, he threw down the 

tkraedf 6. What of the tmaller states, now that the clanger was over? What was In 
eonsequence arranged? S. What was the natural consequence of this f What of the 
annual subsidies f 7. What were the Athenians thus enabled to do? 8. The fortifica* 
tlons of the Acropolis 7 Pirvus f 

#. What of the liberality of Chnonf How did he expend his share of the Fsrsfan 
•poUs} 10. What other charitabte deeds did be perlbnoY How was he prompted la 
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fep^es of his gardens and orchards, and inyited all to enjoy them, and 
partake of their produce ; he kept a free table ^daily at his own house 
for the benefit of the poorer classes ; and when, in going about the 
streets, he met respectable citizens poorly clad, he oflen commanded 
some of his splendidly dressed attendants to change clothes with them. 
To these acts, Cimon was partly prompted by the intrinsic generosity 
of his disposition, and partly by a politic consideration of the necessity 
of courting popular favor, in a state so democratic as Athens. 

11. The fear of subiugation by a foreign power, which had been 
the only efifectual bond of union among the numerous independent 
communities of Greece, bemg dispelled, symptoms of that unhappy 
disposition to civil dissension, which was the source of numberless 
evils to the Grecian race, speedily began to appear. 

12. Old jealousies were revived, and new causes of ofience found 
OQt or imagined. Lacedemon beheld with jealous displeasure the 
rapid advancement of Athens in wealth and influence, while the 
haughty and overbearing conduct of Attica towards those whom it 
termed allies, but treated as vassals, was submitted to with impatience, 
and repaid either with secret hatred, or with open, though inefi^ctual^ 
hostility, 

13. In this state of things, the hihabitants of the island of Thasos, 
considering themselves aggrieved by some of the measures of the 
Athenians, renounced the confederacy, and sent messengers to solicit 
the protection and assistance of Sparta. An Athenian force» com- 
manded by Cimon, immediately proceeded to Thasos, and speedily 
reduced the whole island, except its principal town. This place, 
being well fortified, and defended with obstinate valor, held out for a 
peri^ of three years, and at last surrendered on honorable terms. 



CHAPTER LXXIX. 
Bebellion of Spartan Helots. — Rise of Pericles, 

1. Meanwhile the Lacedsmonian^ had warmly espoused the cause 
of the Thasians, and, secretly glad of aa opportunity to bfeak with 
Athens, had been on the point of invading Attica, when a dreadful 
calamity, with Ivhich they were suddenly overtaken, compelled them 
to abandon their design. 

2. In the year 464 B. C, Sparta was overwhelmed by an earth- 
quake, the repeated and violent shocks of which threw down or 
engulfed all the houses in the city except five, and destroyed about 
twenty thousand of the inhabitants. This dreadful occurrence was 
followed by a rebellion of the Hdots or slaves, who thought it a good 
opportunity to regain their fireedomu 

3. But for the prudent precaution of King Archidamus, who, 

these aetfl ? 11. What of civil diseeosion in Oreece 9 12. What of the feelings of Laca- 
da mon to wards Athens 1 IS. What of the island of Thasos 9 lu reduction bj Cimon f 

LXXIX— 1. What were the Lacedeinonians on the point of doing? How were they 
pieirMtwlf 3; Whatoftiidwthqpiakaf By whatwatUlbUowadl & What praoan 
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ai^nrehensive of mxeh a reyolt, had cau3ed the trumpets to sound H9 
arms duiioA^ the first alarm, the freemen of Lacedsmon would have 
paid with their Uves for the oporession and cruelty with ^duch they 
nad for many centuries treated theii unfortunate hondsmen. The 
Helots, finding their masters under aims, and prepared to repel their 
attack, retired to the strong fiirtress of Ithomd, where they set the 
whole strength and prowess of the Spartans at defiance for the space 
often years. 

4. In the course of this lengthened siege, the liacedcemonians 
requested and obtained assistance from Athens and several others of 
the confederated states ; but, in consequence of a mutual mistrust 
which sprang up, the Spartans soon dismissed the Ath^iian auxilia- 
lies, unaer the pretext that their aid was no longer required. 

5. As they stttl retained the auxiliaries belonging to the other 
states, the Athenians felt the dismissal as an insult, and were so irri- 
tated by it, Uiat, immediately after the return of their troops from 
before Ithom^, they passed a decree for dissolving the alliance with 
Sparta, and formed a league with its inveterate enemy, the republic 
of Argos. Thus were the seeds sown of a rancorous hate b^ween 
the two leading cities of Greece, which afterwards gave rise to the 
protracted and ruinous contest known by the name of " the Pelopon* 
nesian war." 

6. Being &vorahle to an aristocratic mode of eovemment, Cimoa 
had all along been an admirer of the institutions of Sparta, andiiiendlT 
to that state. When his countrymen, therefore, began to lo<d( wita 
hostility on Sparta, his populan^ dechned, and the demociatio oroo- 
sition at lengtn became strong enough to propose and carry his Daa« 
ishment by Uie ostracism. 

7. The ostensible loader of the party which now came into power 
was a person named EphiaJtes, but the real director of its movements 
was Pericles, the son of a wealthy and distinguished citizen, named 
Xanthippus, who had commanded the Athenian squadron at the 
memorable sea-fight of M^cal^. 

8. The talents of Pcncles were of the very first order, and they 
had been carefully cultivated by the ablest tutora^ which Greece 
could afiTord. . The illustrious sage, Anaxagoras of Clazomene, had 
been his instructor in naturU and moral science, and had imbued his 
mind with opinions far more enlarged and liberal than those current 
At the time ; so that he was no less remarkable for the superiority of 
his intellectual acquirements, than for his freedom from the prejudices 
and superstitions of the vulgar. 

9. In person he v^as handsome, and bore so strong a resemblance 
to the usurper Pisistratus, that he was for some time deterred from 
taking a prominent part in public affidrs, by the superstitious jealousy 
with whidi the Athenians regarded him on that account. In manner 
he was grave and dignified, and although he was alvtrays afi&ble and 

tkm had IringAichldaiiiuf taken f What was thus prevented? WhatdidtbeHelotadoT 
4. What happened between the I^Nurtana and Athenians t 6. What decree did the Attat* 
niaoapaas I What was the effect of thia decree? 

8. What of CimoQ at this period? Hi« banishment? 7. What of Ephialtesf 
BiriBktf 6. Hifltaloataf Whohadbeen his tutof? Whatof hia aoqoiionwiitat 9^ 



conrteotu in hia iDtenwuiae with bis feI]inr-<ntiienB, he oem m^M 
_ in theii social paitieB, sad rarely was olMerTed even to mule ; pto- 
fta^g KvAj to anntaenibiit, snd the calls of daty to the aUoiemenis 
of idleplBaiara. 



10. After aeniBg for several yeara in the Atheniui a«ay, he Ten- 
tnied to take a part in the business of the popular asseiBbly, vhera 
he soon scquiretl a large share of inSueoce. His eloquence was so 
■pleixlid and impieaBive, that it was com]>aced to tirander and light-' 
mng, and his orations possessed an elsbonta pdish, and a riohneaB of 
illnstracion, far sarpasHmg aajthii^ that had been preriously heard in - 



calmly puraned that courae of which his judgment appioYed, unmind' 
fht ofthe Tiolence and abuse of his opponents. 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 

Aacendancy of Feridet. 



theTirbul 
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4. The thousht occurred that the public treaaury might snpplf &a 
defidenciea of bis phvUe purse; but then the disbuisements of tiie 
public QMNtev were regulated by the court of Areopagus, most of the 
members oi which belonged to the sristociatical patty, sod would 
have opposed an outlay calculated to strengthen the influence of the 
democratic leaders. 

5. Pericles, therefore, resolved, as a preliminary step, to abridge 
the power of that hitherto respected and influential body,'and em- 
nluyed Ephiailes to procure a decree of the general assembly for 
depriving the court of Areopagus of all control over the issaes iram 
the treasury, and ttansferriug much of its judicial authority W the 
popular tribunals. 

e. He then proceeded to bribe the people with their own moneyi 
by increasing the pay of those who officiated as jurors in the courts 
of iuslioe, and givmg wages to the eitiiens for their attendance in the 
poUtioal assemblies. Luge sums were likewise employed in adorn- 
ing the city with magnificent temples, theatres, gymoaua, porticoet) 
and other public buildings. 

1.1.....— ..^.m— ;tT Why coii[d ha mH OH tud «. now <"■■ 
uc^uluod) 6. Whudfd PuidH rHalTalodol HimitU M 

"eTlbwdid ha brlDi Um pmplit Hnr dU In ipiinpilUa hrp Bin» m metrt* 
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7. Tke mm^>er and splendor of {^ letigiom festiyals were 
mereased, and the citizens were daiiy feasted and direited at the pab- 
lie expense. To provide funds to meet this new expenditure, he 
creatly increased me amount of the tribute exacted from the allied 
dependencies,*8o that it now amounted to an annual revenue equiva- 
lent to fifteen hundred thousand dollars — a large sum in those days, 
when money was ^r more valuable than at present 

8. As the war with Persia furnished the sole pretext for levying 
this heavy impost, that contest was still persisted in. Soon after the 
accession of Pericles to power, a.n Athenian vmament was despatched 
to E^nrpt, to assbt the mhabitants of that country in a revolt against 
the rersian authority. But instead of yielding a rich harvest of 
spoils, as had been expected, the expedition turned out unfortunately ; 
after a contest of five years* duration, the Egjrptian rebellion was 
suppressed, its leader, Inlrus, crucified, and most of his Grecian 
auxiliaries destroyed, by the Persians (454 B. C.) 

9. Meanwhile, civil dissensions had bT(^n out in Greece itself. 
A war between the Dorians and Phocians, in which the Lacedemo- 
nians took part with the Dorians, eventually embroiled most of the 
Grecian states, and particulariy Athens and Sparta. Battles were 
£>ught with various success at 2iana|ra and CEnophyta, cities of 
BoE^a (456 3* C. ;) and the island of iElgina was subjugated by the 
Athenians^ 

10. A war, however, in which little either of glory or profit could 
accrue to tiiem, was not likely to be very popular with a community 
which had been dazzled by the triumph ana enriched by the spoils of 
Cimon'js splendid campaigns ; and, accordingly, an almost gmeral 
denre sOon began to manifest itself in Athens for the cessation of 
hostilities vrith Sparta, as also for the recall of the statesman whose 
pacific Views and friendly disposition towards the Lacedaemonians 
pomted him out as the most fitting person to negotiate a peaee with 
that people. 

11. Perceiving the current of public opinion, and rightly thinking 
that he would act more wisely in pacing along with thsm in opposing 
it, Pericles affected to be also desirous of the recall of his rival, aiKl 
he accordino^ly brought forward, and carried in the assembly of the 
people, a decree reversing Cimon's sentence of banishment (453 

12. The return of Cimon was immediately followed by an inter* 
mission of the war, and, after three years epent in negotiations, a 
truce for five years was agreed upon. The attention of the Athe- 
nians was then turned to the more vigorous prosecution of the war 
with Persia. Cimon was sent with a fleet of two hundred sail to 
seize the island of Cyprus, but wMle engaged in the pifosecution of 

7. What of the religious festivals t Bow was this new ezpoDditure mett 8. Why was 
the war wtth Persia eontiniied f Wfaatofthe Athenian armament in Eejptf How did 
the expedition turn out 9 9. What of the civil dissensions in Greece I What hattlee 
wereloQfhtf 10. WhatofthepopcOarity ofthewarf What desire soon hegan to man- 
ifest itsuf in Athens f 

11. Whatof Cimon's recall from exilet 12. What ihOowed the return of Omnif 
H(»w WM the war with Fenia pfosecuted } The death of Cimon? Ptece with Peniat 
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tibiB eiMrffnB6, tlMf iSaMrkras eoHHModar &i, Md a p^iMiritli 
Pnm was oooduded soon after (449 B. C.) 

13. The lemainB of Cimon weie brought home to Atheoa, where a 
atolendid mooument was erected to his- menioi^, A new q^neat tO; 
rerioles was speedily put forward by the aristocxatical party, in the 
parson of Thooydides, the bsoth^i-in-law of Cimon. This new leader, 
who was a man of hig^ lHrth» posseseed respectable abiUties as a 
atatennaa, bat waa in that respeet inferior 1o Peheles, who a few 
years aiterwaids saeoeeded in obtaining his rival's remo^ by the 
ostraown. 

14. The oppreaaiTa exactioas of the Atheniana had for some time 
been borne "wnh iim>atienee by their dependencies, and one of these, 
the hffge island of Eubcea, embraced the opportunity affimled by a 
qoarrd in which Athens had engaged wi^ BoBotia, to assort its own 
independence. * 

15. Pericles inmiediately led an army agamst the rerolted islandera,, 
bttt he had seared^ arrived in Euboea, wlSdik he received intell^ace 
thai Uie lifegarensians InLd likewise risen in rebellion, and thi^ tha 
Laoedsmonians were prqxuring for an invasion of Attica. 

M His enerffetic and politM measures soon, however, diq^Ued the 
dangen whidi uiieatened Athens. Hastening back to the mainland, 
he attacked and defeated the Megarensians, and on the approach of 
the Spartan forces, he bribed Cleandrides, the influential adviser of 
their youthful commander, King Plistoanaz, to persuade that inex- 
peneaoed leader to withdraw his army from Attica. Having thus got 
rid of the Laoedaemonians, Pericles proceeded a second time to £ub«a, 
which he ere long reduced to subjection. 

17. When he afterwards gave in his aocooat of the e:q>ense8 
iaeuired in this campaign, he charged the sum employed by him in 
bvibing the counsellcMr of King Plistoaoax, as ^^ ten taJeDts — about ten 
theusaad dollars^- laid out for a necessary purpose;" andsuchwasthe 
confidence which the people had in his integrity, that they passed the 
aitiete without demanding any eiq^ation. All parties being by 
this time weary of the civil war, a truce of thirty years waa con* 
doded in the year 445 B. C. 



CHAPTER LXXXI. 

Power of Perides. — Athens at war toith Cormth. 

!• The popularity, and consequently the power, of Peiides, were 
now at their height. By the vigor and wisdom of his policy, he had 
procured for his countrymen an honorable peace and increased pros- 

13. Wlitt of the remains of Cimon f Tbneydidest 14. What of the fslaod of En- 
btel 15. WhatdidF^riclesdof The Megarensians I TheLacedBiaoniansf 16. How 
4kl he dlq»l theae dMgen % 17. How did he charge in hia accoante the sum employecl 
Islv^kiSl^iigrUstaanaz? When was the trace of thirty yean concluded ? 

LZ£u. 7- 1. What of the power of PHricIeef What had he procured for hit eoontrj* 
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l^ed^.; wad swagred bjr Ub lesMess cSoqaenee, the^ weie naidy'to 
«mction whatarer nieasufes he piiopoeed. The aiisteenusy ako, hf 
whom he had hitherto been opposed, became aiudoiis to ocmoOiale hk 
&90t, maoe they oonld no longer in^ede hk comae. 

2. Ck>ncton8 of the aingnlar strength of his position, anf^iorted as 
he was by both of the great parties in ihQ state, Peiides began to 
assQBie greater reserve and dignity, and to be less pompi to grs^My 
the widros of the poorer classes, than formerly. H]» power, in faet, 
was DOW as great, although certainly not out so firm a foundation, as 
that of an abfiK)liite mcmarch. 

S. After a number of years of ffeneral pe«u», a dispute bet^xi^en 
the state of Corinth, and its dependency the island of Corcyra, new 
Carfu, gave rise to a war which again diBtuti[>ed the rq[M)Se of ^ the 
Gzeeian states. Cknreyia waa a colony of Ccmnth, but having by its 
maiitime skill and oiterprise, raised itself to a higher pitch of opa* 
Jence than its parent cily, it not only refused to acknowledge Corin- 
Ifaian supremacy, but went to war with that state um a question re- 
epectinff the government of Epidamnus^ a eoUmy whidi the €otoyx»- 
ans had planted on the coast of Ulyria. ; 

4. Corinth applied for and obtained aid from several of the P^pon- 
fiesua stales, to reduce the Corcyreans to subjection ; while Coanma, 
tm the other hand, conduded a defensive alliance with Athens, 'wmch, 
aent a fleet to assist the island in vindicating its indepradenee. By 
wvf of punishing the Athenians for intermeddling in the quarrel, tl» 
Corinthians stirrel up a revolt in Potidsea, a town of Chalodiee, near 
the eon&MB of Macedonia, which had originally been a colony of Cor- 
loUiy but was at this time a tributary oi Athens. 

5. The Athenians immediately despatched a fleet and Bimv for the 
xeduction of Potidea, and the Peloponnesians were equaHy proD^ in 
sendiBg auooors to the eity. The Corinthians, meanwml^, '^ere 
actively engaged in endeavoring to enlist in their cause those states 
which had not yet taken a decided part in the dispute. To Laoede- 
mon, in particular, they sent amba^mdors to complain of the conduct 
of iSbe Athenians, which diey characterized as a violation of an uni- 
yemUy recognized law of Grecian policy, that no state should inter* 
iese b^ween another and its dependencies. 

6. The effinrts of the Corinthians i^ere successful, and afanost all 
the Peloponnesian states, headed by Sparta^ together with many of 
those beyond the isthmus, formed themselyes into a confederacy for 
the purpose of ^oinff to vrar vtrith Athens. Argos and Aehaia at first 
remained neutral. Corcyra, Acamania, some m the cities of Thes- 
aaly, and those of Platea and Naupactus, were all that took part with 
the Athenians. 

7. Pericles hebM without dismay the gadierinff of the stonn, but 
his oountrymen were not equally undaunted. * They perceived ^at 
&ey were about to be called upon to exchange the idle and huLurioiv 

men? S. What did he foon begin to aesumef 3. What of Gorinth and Goreyraf 
4. Firom whance did Corinth obtain aid? Corcyra? What of thtf rerolt in Pbtidaeaf 
6. What did the Atheniana do? The Lacednmoniana ? The Corinthians ? What mea* 
tao (fid thejraend to Sparto? 6« What of the eonfederacV'^Miainat Athena? What 
mttmmatiaeA neotnll What took part with Athena? t What of Periekat Tte 
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life itxej were al pieaent leadiiig, far cm of httdabip and danger, aai 
tkmy b^^an to mannur against their pdlhieal leader tor iETolviagtiieni 
ia ao alanniiig a quarrel. 

8. They had not at first the conra^ to impeaoh Pendea hnnseU^ 
bat Tented their displeasure against his friends and &¥aiiteB. Phidias, 
a Yerj eminent scnlptor, w]M>ni the great wtatewman had appoin|Nd 
supenntendent of publio boildinffs, waa condemned to impcisoamei^ 
en a fiivolous charge ; and the philosopher Anaugoras, the preceptor 
and friend of Pericles, was charged with disseminating opimoos sub- 
versive of the national religion, and banished from Awens. 

9. Respecting another celebrated indiyidaal who at thia time fell 
under persecution, it becomes necessary to say a few words. Aspasia 
of Miletus was a woman of remariuble beauty and brilliant tafents, 
but hafiuff led a dissolute life, she became a reproach, as she would 
otherwise have been an ornament, to her sex. This remarkable wo- 
man, having come to reside in Athens, attracted the notice of Peri* 
oles, who was so much fascinated by her beauty, wit, and eloquence, 
that, after separating from his wife, with whom he had lived imhap» 
pily, he marned Aroasia. 

10. It was generally beliered, that, finr the gratification of a private 
grudge, she lud instigated Pericles to quarrel with the Pdopanaeaiaa 
states, and her unpopularity on this score was the true cause of her 
being now accused before the assemUy of the people of impiety and 
grossly immoral practices. Pericles conducted her defence in person, 
and plead for her with so much earnestness that he was moved even 
to tears. The people, either finding tlie accusations to be reaUy 
unfounded, or unable to rteist the ebquence of Peridee, acquitted 
Aspasia. 

11. Hjs enemies next directed thdr attadc against himself. They 
accused him of embeazlipg tbo public money ; but he oompletelj 
rebutted the charge, and proved tluit he had drawn his income froa^ 
no other source ihaxk his private estate. His frugal and unostentatioua 
style of living must hare, of itself^ gone far to couTince the Atheni- 
ans of the honesty with which he had administered the public afiim ; 
for while he was filling the city with tmnples, porticoes, and other 
magnificent works of art, and providing many costly entertainments 
ff^ the people, his own domestio establishment was regulated with 
sudi strict attention to economy, that the members of his fiunily com- 

Slained of a pusimony which formed a marked contrast to the eplen- 
or in which many of the wealthy Athenians then liyed. 

12. Confirmed in his authority by this triumphant refutation of the 
slanders of his enemies, Pericl^ adopted the wisest measures for the 
public defence against the invasion wiiich \iras threatened by the Pek>* 
ponnesians. Unwilling to risk a battle with the Spartans, vdio were 
esteemed not less invincible by land than the Athenians were by sea, 
he caused the inhabitants of Attica to transport tbeir cattle to Embcea 
and the neighboring islands, and to retire, with as much of their 

Atheniani? & How did they vent their displeMciTe? WhaiofPhidiat? Anaxagoratt 
9. What of Aipasia ? 10. What was generally believed in regard to her ? Who con- 
ducted her defence? What was the result? ILOfwhatwaaPerideshimselfaecnsedt 
How did hfrebmUw charge T Wbatof his Myloof living! 13. W hat m eamras did 
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odMr jnpatj aa tber iwnld lake whh diem, wMik tbe mSs of 
Atbe&a. 

13. By kia proTident eara tbe citjr was atored with prorieions aaffi- 
dent for the anpport of the mnltitadeB which now crowded it ; but 
greater diffieultjr wna found in fdrnishing proper acconunodatian for 
•0 TMt a popolalion. Many found lodgings in the temples and other 
pnblie edifioea, ot in the luneta on die city naJJa, and great numben 
were eUiged to oonatrnot for themselTea temporary abodes in the 
nraot 1^*06 within tbe k>Dg walla extending between the city and the 
port of FinniB. 



CHAPTER LXXXII. 

of the Petopmaietian mar. — Acauation and 
death of PericUt. 



Plagut at Atkaitt. 



1. Tub mranoiable ccnleat of twenty-seven yeara' u^»»u, ».»«. 
*' the Pelopomieeian war," now commwiced (431 B. C.) The Spw- 
taD king, Aichidamns, oiteied Attica at tbe head of a large aimr of. 
the eonftderatea, and, meeting with do opposition, procmded along 
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in eastern eoast, Imnuiig the towns and Isymg vaite.tiM eoaatij it 
his course. When the Athenians saw the enemy rava^g the eooa* 
txj almost up to their gates, it required all the authonty of Feiieles 
to keepthem within tl^ fortificaoons. 

3. While the confederates were wasting Attica with fire and swtndi 
the Athenian and Corcynean fleets were, by the direetkm of Peridesi 
avenging the injunr, by ravaging the almost defenoeless coasts <^ the 
Peloponnesus. Tnis, together with a scarcity of provinons, soon 
induced Archidamus to ImA his army homewards. He retired by the 
western coast of Attica^ Continuing the work of devastation as be 
went alonff. 

3. Earty in the summer of the following year, the confederates 
returned to Attica, which they were affain permitted to ravage at their 
pleasure, as Pericles still adhered to nis cautious policy of confining 
tiis efforts to the defence of the capital. 

4 . But an enemy fiir more terrible than the Peloponnesians attacked 
iie unfortunate Athenians. A pestilence, suj^iosed to have odginsted 
in Ethiopia, and which had gradually spread over Egypt imd the 
western parts of Asia, broke out in the town of Pirsus, the inhab- 
itants of which at first supposed their wells to have beoi poisoned. 
The disease rapidly advanced into Athens, where it carried off a great 
number of persons. 

5. It is described as having been a species of infectious fever, 
accompanied with many pamful enrmptoms, and follovired, in those who 
survived the first stages of the dis^ise, by ulcerations of the boweb 
and limbs. Historians mention, as a proof of the sinffular viml^ioe 
of this pestilence, that the birds of prey refused to toumi the unbnried 
bodies of its victims, anid that all the dogs which fed upon the poison- 
ous remains perished. The mortality was dreadful, and was, of 
course^greatly increased by the overcrowded state of the city. 

Q. The prayers of the devout, and the skill of the ]^ysicians, were 
found equally unavaUing to stop the progress of the disease, and the 
miserable Athenians, reduced to despair, believed themselves to be 
forgotten or hated by their gods. The sick were, in many cases, left 
unattended, and the bodies of the dead allowed to lie unburied, while 
those whom the plague had not yet reached, openly set at defiance 
all laws, human and divine, and rushed into every excess of criminal 
indulgence. 

7. Tencles was in the mean time engaged, with a fid^ of one 
hundred and fifty ships, in wasting with Sre and sword the shores of 
the Peloponnesus. At his return to Athens, finding that the enemy 
had hastily retired from Attica through fear of the contagiftn of the 
plague, he despatched the fleet to the coast of Chalci^ce, to assist the 
Athenian land forces who were still ^gaged in the siege of PotidKa— 
an unfortunate measure, productive of no other result than the ooii- 

ftutlioritj of Fdriclea required to dot S. How did '^riclM Mrengtt Um tnlnriflf of tht 
LicednmoniaiM? How did Arciiidaimw retire homewaidsf 3. What nappeoed in 
tlie next yearl 4. What of the pestilence which brolce out in Auiea? 6. How la it da- 
aoribedt What i»oobofiUTiruienC6 are recorded I 

6. Could jiotbing atop the pronreaa of the diaeaaaf What of the hodiaa of tfiadaadf 
What of those who escaped the plague f 7. WhatofPericleainUMOieaaUinat What 
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ntttaoalkm of the peitileiioe to tlie benegmg anny, by^wfaksh tibe 
majority of the tzoops were roeedily swept away. 

6. Maddened by ^ir solrarings, the Atheaiaiis now became lend 
In thdr mmmnn against Perides, #hom they aoensed oi having 
broaght upon thmn at least a portion of their calaniities, by iayoirmff 
tibem in the Peloponnesian war. An assembly of the people was heloy 
in which Perides entered anon a justificatMm of his conduct, and 
eachorted them to courage ana persererance in defence of their mdo- 
pendence. 

9. The hardships to which they had been exposed by the war^ were, 
he observed, only such as he had in ffaauBt addrtoses i>repared them 
to expect, and as to the pestUence, it was a calamity which no human 
prudence could dther hs^ve foreseen ot averted. He reminded them 
that they still possessed a fleet which that of no potentate on earth could 
equal or cope with, and that, after the present evil should have passed 
away, their n^vy might yet enable them to acquire universal empire. 

10. ** What we^su^r from the gods," continued he, *' we should 
bear with patience ; what from our enemies, with manly firamess ; 
and sudi were the maxinns of our fore&thers. From undiaken forti* 
tnde in misfortune has arisen the present power of this commonweal^, 
together with that glory, which, if our empire, according to the lot 
of all earthly things, decay, shall still survive to all posterity." 

11. The eloquent harangue of Perides diminished, but did not 
remove, the alarm and irritation of the Athenians, and they not only 
dismissed him from all his offices, but imposed upon him « heavy fine. 
Meanwhile, domestic afflictions were combining with political anxie- 
ties and mortifications to oppress the mind of this eminent man, fqr 
the members of his family were one by one perishing by the plague. 

13. Still, however, he bore up with a fortitude which was wit- 
nessed with admiration by all around him ; but, at the funeral of the 
last of his diildien, his finnness at length gave way ; and while he 
was, according to the custom of Uie country, placing a garland of 
flowers on the head of the corpse, he burst into loud lamentations, and 
shed a torrent of tears. It was not long before his mutable country- 
men repented of their hsurshness towards him, and reinvested him with 
his civil and military authority. He- soon after followed his diildren 
to thegrave, falling, like them, a victim to the prevailing pestilmioe 
(439 B. C.) 

13. Th^ concurrent testimony of the andent writers assigns to 
Pericles the first places among Grecian statesmen for wisdom and elo- 
quence. . Though mbitious of power, he was temperate in its 
exercise ; %nd it is ecMtable to nis memonr, that, in an age and 
country so little scrupulous in the shedding of blood, his long admin- 
istmtion was as merciful and nuld as it was vigorous and effective. 
When construned to make war, the constant study of this eminent 

did Iw 4o after Mf return to Athenv? Vfhr was th!a measure unfinrtima*^ f 8. Wha^. 
aeeoaatim was biought against Peridee f To what did be exhort them t 9. What dii 
lia aaj or the hardships of the war f Of the pestilence? Of What did ha remfaMl them 
10. How did he continue in his speech? 11. What was the eflbct <^ this speech? 
Hew did ther punish him? What of his domestic afflictions? 13. His fbrtitode/ 
WjM of hie Wng leinTested with authority ? Hif death? 13. His chayacler? M. 
Wliat aoecdoio is relaied of him? 
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dcMcnetioQ of life, HweU 01 

14. It w nteted, thM, when he wu Ijng U the pmnt of death, 
asd Khik theae who ■omMnded him were mcooiMing his gnat 
actioni, he auddeolj nttemipted them bf ezpicaMitg hu anpriM that 
the; ahoald beMow m moeh pniae on MhieiamaMs in which he had 
beeo lirslled by many otben, while they (Hnittod to metitioD what 
was hia huheat aad peeuliai bonor, naimly, lAot nt act ^ hit had 
totr eauttaany Aikmim to yut on mourning. 



CHAPTER LXXXIll. 
Ckon — Nieiat — Alciiuida. 



Mdbiada. • 

I. AiTEB the death of Periclea, the wai was couiinDed wiihait 
llilerru{idon for seven-yeaia longer, bat with no decisive advantwe to 
either nde. Duiing this jieriod the Athetiian councihi were cMefly 
directed fay a coaree-minded and unprincipled deiD^goffue, named 
Clean, who was at laat killed in Inttle under the wajle of AmpUpdii, 
»B(B(Kdom3ndty,of which the poaaeniaa wu dispnted 1>; the Athe- 
niins Bod LacedtemoaianB. 

Uxzm.— 1. Wbuofibawu iftuUMdHtbomilclHt WIKorOHal Hi* 



cisxt-siota—uxamASBa. S^> 

. 9. Clem WM mooeeded ia ibe dimctiom of poblio MAiT^gNkmt, 
the leader cd* iiie aiisUicratical port;, ». man of a good but unsBter- 
pmng charaoter, and a mUitan officei of moderate abilUiea. Under 
Ilia auspioes a. treaty of peace uit &Hj yean, oommoDly known by the 
name of the " peace of Nicdas," wu eonoloded in ihe tenth yeat of 
Owwar, (421 B.C.) 

3. It waa not long', however, till the contest was lesnmed. Of- 
fsided that its allies had giTen up a contest undeitakeii for the asaer- 
tioD of iu alleged lishts, Corinth r^fnaed to be a party to the treaty 
of peace, imd entered into & new quadruple alliance wi^i Arsoe, Elia, 
and Mantinsa, a city of Arcadia ; the oetenaible abject of which oon- 
federatioQ waa the deieace of the PelofonnAsiau Btute* against the 
aggiBSsiooa of Athens and Sparta. 



AkHiadit imd Ikt UMuUr. 
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Aa nH^hos ftk nd wiiiftlftiilwa bf tolh, to gm up ent^ phBW 
trhkli diey had beimd tbemarfreB bj ttMtj mntaanr to ffimenoer. 

S. Tha i«a]<KUMB wbtcb this point exetl«d were fumed into a via. 
lent ium 07 ths aitfiil meHoreB at Aleibt«des, a tood; Atbenin, 
iriio now bwan to iwe into poUtieal power, and moee genins and 
chanetar anGaMiaentl]' exeidaed a stroag influeDoe npon tlie affitin 
of Athena. 

0.' AkiMadea waa the aon of Clinita, an Atheniin of high rank. 
Endowed with nnoommon brnnty of peieon, and talents of the very 
hi^ieet order, he waa, unfortimately, deficient in that unbending 
integiit;, whi^ i> an easentiBl element ef every dunateitrnly gnat, 
Hid hia TiDlBDt paaaionH BOmetimes impelled Mm to act hi a maimei 
whi^ haa broiu^t diaorace on his memory. 

7. Even in boyhood he exhiUted remarkable prooft of the nctent 
of faistalenlaand the energy of his ehancter. On one ooeaaon, when 
[dayins with soma boya of hia own age in the otieetB of Athtrna, be 
aaw a loaded wagon appioaoh the nUce where he was ; not wiahing 
to be inlempted at that moment, ne eslled to the teamster to etm. 
On hi* refhsal, he threw hiiuBalf in front of the horses, calling to the 
carta, " Drive otbt me if jaudaie!" The man stopped fais honea, 
and Alcilnadea, when he had finished his game, allowed him to pro- 
Mod. He spent hia youth in a very dinolnte manner anxn^ the gaj 
oompaoieas whom his high birth, lus showy and prepoHeaung maa- 
iiei», and hiaprafiiBe liberality, drew around him. 



8. flattered by the homage which was pud by the oneaex to his 
wit, snd by the other to hie beauty, — for we are told that tha Ath*- 

CMUMraauDMd) 4. Wli/dMlUaaaainiialdilBciillofaltBiiuiiNiif >. BrHboamn 
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tiQiui^-«^he would, probftbly, have been aHogetfaer «po3e^1^ it boI 
^cn his sinffidar ^lood ^rtone to attract, in eaxly 1^, the notice and 
fiiendship of Socrates, the most illastiioas of aU the philosi^herB o( 
antiquitir. 

9. This good man was miwillii^ tteut a ^onth possessed of so many, 
noble finalities should be lost to yirtne, and he sedulously en^eaTorsd, 
by his exhortations and reproofe, to wean Alcibiades from his dissi* 
IMt<jd habits, and withdraw hkn from the society of his ^ofiigate com» 
panions. To a certain extent, the sage was succesrful ; but although 
AMbiades came to Ioyo and respect Ins kind monitor, and felt the £ll 
force of his excellent precepts, yet the impetuosity and recklessness, 
of his character, the strength of his passions, and the number and 
Tariety of l^e alluiements to which he was exposed, too often triumphed, 
over his yirtnous resolutions. 

10. While still very young, Alcibiades served in the Athenian. 
vmj at tk& siege of rotid«a. He was accompMed by Soct^ites, 
who, in ona of the battles, saved his young frig's 1^, by c<»ning to- 
his asjBistance when he was wounded and abfnt to be uain. Tiiis 
important service Akibiades afterwards i^B^ ^7 saving the Hfe of 
Socrates iiMhe flight after the battle of DeHn, in whi(£ the Athe«^ 
nia&B were defeated by the Bceotians (424 B. C.) 

11. When Alcibiades began to take a.pau:t in publie aflyrs, which 
he did at an unusually early age, his popular manners, his unrivallied 
address, and his polished and persuasive eloquence, soon obtained £»' 
htm a Ime share of influence. At first he was favoraUy disposed 
towards Cacedismon, with which state his family had anciently been 
connected by bonds of thcstrictest amity. 

13. The Spartans, however, disliked his dissipated and InxurkMS- 
4iabits, and still retained a resentful remembrance of a sol^sm xenun* 
dation which his great-grandfather had made of dieur friendship when 
they unwarrantably int^ered with the Athenian afl&irs in the times 
of the Pisistratide. On these acconnts, the Spartans rejected the 
advanees of the young Athenian with disdain, and transacted all their 
affiurs in Athens through the medietn of his rival Nicias. 

13. OflTended at this treatment, Alc&iades became as inimle^ to the 
Lacedsmoidans as he had at first been friendly, and be soon convinced 
them that he was not one to be contemned oi; provoked with impunity. 
When, as has been already mentioned^ mutual distrusts arose between 
Sparta and Athens respe»sl3]pg the fulfilment of certain stipulations 
contained in the treaty of peace, and Lacedssmonian ambassadors 
arrived in Athens fiilly empowered to make an amicable arrangement, 
Alcibiades, fearing that a iViendly intercourse was abbut to be 
renewed between the two states, contrived to prevent a result so con- 
trary to his interests and wishes. 
* I I ' I ' ■ ' ■ 'I ' ' III 1 1 1 li i , 

prevantad hira from beinf spoiled by flattery? 9. What did Socrates endeavor to do) 
Wa* be sQCcessftil 7 10. Wnat happened at the siege of Potidea? How did Alcibiades 
rspaythigi^erficel IL What influence did he obtain) What of his dispoq^Uon towards 

iSL Wl)|t of the feelings of the Spartans towards him ) 13. Of what did he soon con- 
Vlnct theufi What of the mutual distrusts between Ath^s and S^parta) What di^ 
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14. Wambasaadon baTinff annotinoed that they po w aste d fall 
powen to txeat on all diluted poiota, he pnTately adriaed them to 
letnot thia dedaration, aa it would be taken advantage of b j the 
TOpular aaaenMy to extort oondhiona on&voraUe to Laeedemon, aL 
he promiaed, ttuU, if they followed hia advice, he would aoppor* 
ina tea d of oppoeing their demaada. 

15. The ambaaaadoiB were weak enough to do aa he reco m mended, 
and they had no aooner atated that iheir powera were limited, than, to 
their unapeakable eonatemation, their pretended friend attacked them 
in a furioua manner, charging them with diahoneaty and &]aehood, 
idiile he artfully avafled nimaelf of the incident to animate the 
aaeemUy againat Sparta. 

* 16. The Atheniana were filled with indiffnatioB at what had 
oeourred, and were on the point of diaaolving Uie alliance with Laee- 
demon, when the ahock of an earthquake cauaed a audden adjoum- 
mmit of the aaaemUy till the following da^. 

17. When the people reiaaemUed, Nieiaa, perceiving thi^' they 
were now willing to Inten to more moderate oounaela, propoaed that, 
bef<»e adopting any measure hoatile to Lacedasmbn, they ahould aend 
aa embaaay thither to eaiaavor to bring about a reconciliation. Thia 
waa agreed to ; but, at the artful auggeation of Alcibiadea, the ambaa- 
aadoia were directed to inaiat on auoh preliminary oonditiona aa be 
well knew the Spartana would never grant. 

18. The reault juatified hia antioipationa ; the ambaaaadora returned 
without having been able to efl^ anyUiing, and the Athenians 
immediately formed an offenaive and defenedve league with the 
leeently formed confederacy, or quadruple allianee, of which Argoa 
waa the head. On the accession of Athena to thia party, Corinth 
inmediaSely acceded from it, in order to renew the connection formerly 
l^eld with-Laoedcmon. 

19. The Peloponneaian war waa then renewed (419 B. C.)— • 
languidly at firat, but ere long with increaaed vigor and forodty. 
Many bloody battlea were fought, numberleas deeda of cruelty were 
commuted, and the Ghrecian atatea were invtdved for many yean in 
oonfuaion and auflfering, by a war undertaken almost without a cauae, 
and persevered in without one reaaonable object. 



CHAPTER LXXXIV. 
Flight of Alcilnades. 



\, AxcxBtADEa had now acquired the undiaputed lead in pid>Itc 
aflkiiB, and, elated with hia auoceaa, he aet no boimda to hia taste for 

AleibtadM contrive to dof 14. What <fid 1m adrtte the amhaaaulori 10 dot 16. What 
waatheraeultf 16. WhatofthefeelingaoftheAtheBiaiiBt 17. WhatwMpiMKMed^ 
Nieiaa OQ the foUowingdar 7 WaathiaasnedtoY What waa awgaated^vAlcibiadiBf 
la What was the raraltf What leame Ad the Atheoiana Jbrmf What did Oxrinth 
am nadiately do? 19. ThePMopoimeatanwar? 
LXXXIV.- 1. WhatoftheluxurrofAlcihladeaf Hiidraaaf 9. Hawwaahaiecaidid 



FUOHTOTM-ClBIAnBS. ^^ 917 ' 

VtXKj tad maeBiSeeaeS. In uaiiBtinn of die eflfeauBa^^Krieotal 
TMnoeis, h« wore a. robe of purple mlk a fkiviHg tisb.^m wbeo he - 
pflTKuiaJl; took a. part in the wan, be eaihed a. shield of gold, on ' 
which WW reprasenled a Cupid anned with a thnudexixiU. 

S. The Winer portion of the oommimity obaeiTBd <mJh regiet his 
excesuie love of dis;^;, and his unbridled Attogmee and licentkma- 
neM 1 but the giddy multitude adnuted hia Bptendid, taienls and lofiy 
bMiing, while they were confirmed in theiT bvoraUe dwpoaitiim 
lowaida him, by tlie feDsiB, gupee, and specttcleB to which he tteaied 

3. Not contented with all the power and diBtinetiou he had gained, ' 
Akibiade* soon becuoe dearona of adding to hia thme by the acJiieTO- 
IMO^ of laieign conqiien. Knowing th&t the Athenians hwl lon^ 
wnhed 10 extend their authori^ over Sicily, he piopoaed an exfeii- 



Syraease, in Sfci'y. 

lion for the subjngation of that lai^ and unporlant island. They 
entered warmly mto his Tiews, and, notwithstanding the earneat dia 
anaaion of Nicias, fitted onl k lare« fleet, collected a strong- milit&ry 
Ibrce, and appointed Alcibiades, Nieias, and another officer, named 
Lamaehns, as joint coramanderB of the Sicilian expedition. 

' "" "8 nearly ready to set sail, when an incident 



of little importance in itself, bat productive ultimately of 
veiT seiiouB consequences. One night almost all the erlataes of the 
goo Mercury, which were very numerous in Athens, were mutilated 
vt thrown aown by some unknown individuals, and the enemies of 
Aloibiadea took advantage of the cittjumstance to accuse him, and 
■ome of bis dissolute companions, of having committed the aacrilegious 
outrage in a drunken frouo. 

tothKria) BilbaniultttadKl 3. What upadillno did Alclldidn ptopov } WhM 



Meniers ^^UoOnades the more Toadiiy on aoeoont of his openlr 
•ineoiilv hi^Hs, made immediate joeparalioiiaibT Iffingingp him to trial. 
Findinff the amy, howeTer, detemmied to eapport its ^neral, they 
were anaid to piooeed, and direeted him to eet nil for l^eily, piomie* 
ing to poB^pone the trial till hia.jiMni. He insiated on being tried 
immediately, bat this ^«m obetinatoy refoaed. 

6. As soon ae he had pat to eea, hia enemies renewed thmr outcries, 
and ledoolAed their aciitity. They alarmed the poblie mind by 
ciicolatiBg rumors of nlots formed by Aldbiades for the subirersion 
of the ooBSthotion, ana in proof, they brought forward some of his 
slavee, who asserted that he and his wild companions had, on one 
oocaaioD, imptonaly profaned the Bwiainian mytieries, by mimielring 
the seoiet rites of the wonriiip of Ceree. 

7. The popular inind was gradually wrought up to the highest 
jnlch of excitement. Many of the friends of Alcibiades were 
craelly put to death, and he himself was recalled to stand his 
trial. When the summons reached him, the anny had newly arrived 
in Sicily ; but instead of obeying the call, he fled to Argos, iad after- 
wards to Sparta, in which latter city, notwithstanding the former 
hostility between them, he was received with honorable welcome, and 
his ofifered services gladly accepted* 

8. When in Sparta, he exhibited a remarkable proof of self-com- 
mand. Aware of the simple and self-denying mode in which the • 
Lacednmonians lived, he laid aside his effeminate manners and rich 
attire, and afl^ted so much gravity df deportm^it, and {dainness of 
dress, that the Spartans comd hardly believe him to be the once 
s|pghtly and voluptuous Alcibiades. He shared his head, restricted 
his diet to the coarse bread and disagreeable blade broth of the puidic 
tables, and made himself conspicuous for his austerity, even among 
the rigid countrymen of Lycurgus. His speech also became a modd 
of that laconic style for which Uie country vras remarkable. 

9. Meanwhile, in Athens, sentence of death was'paased upon him, 
his goods were confiscated, and the priests were ordered to imprecate 
curses upon his head. But the Athenians by-and-by found reason to 
regret that they had resorted to such harrii measures against their 
ablest chief, uuided by the counsels of Alcibiades, tl^ Spartans 
adopted measures wluch not only produced the disastrous failure of 
the Sicilian expedition, but caused also the revolt of several of the 
Athenian dependencies in Asia Minor, and the islands of the ^£geaii. 

10. Alcibiades himself passed over into Ionia to encourage its dries 
to throw off* the yoke of Athens, and be likevrise, through Tissapher- , 
oes, the satrap of Lydia, negotiated an alliance between Persia and 
Laoedsmon. 

11. In his absence, a strong party was formed against him among . 

haviiu; committed the ontracef 5. What was immediatelj dona by tba paralet VHxy 
nhm tba trial postponad f C Wliat took place when he bad put to sea? What chaiga 
waa bnnifht a«ainst him b; hia abvea} 7. What waa the eflbci of theaa ehargeaf ' 
Where did Alcfbiades Hj t 8. What of hia conduct in Sparta? 9. What iA tba mean? 
while waa done at Athena? What had the Atbaniaoa aoon reaaon to re^rat? Whyf 
19. What did Alcibfadea do In the cHiea of lonfa? What did he eflbct bf means of 
TlwijIiariMiiiy 11. Whathqipaoaddorlnghiaabaaiwa? Tawhatcoontiydidhaflyt 



aaowo a athbns. 
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milled to the LaceiKsooDiaa ^oeiBTiD Ionia, to pun 
But, banng toadyoi a tunt of vhat woa in Bgiudon, he fled fhnu the . 
euap, and lon^t lefnge in I^dis, where his lively wit and eagaffag 



: uvely wit am 

'ijMapWara. 



[B soon rendsiod him a &vorite with Ti 



CHAPTER LXXXV. 

Ditcord at Aliem. — Recall of Ahiliades. — Hit second dis- 
grace. — His death. 



wh 1 of 

Asia Minor. When intelligence arriTed of the tevolution in Athens, 
and the tyrannical proceedings of the oligarchic^ &etion, the toldiers 
indigoantiy refused to cA)ey the new gforemment, and sent an invita-- 
tio« to Alcibiadea to retom among t&tm, and sseist in leSstidilishing 
the democratical constitution. 

4. He obeyed the call ; and as soon as he arrived in Sbibob, the 
troopeelecteahim their general. He^n sent amessaireto Athens, 
OonunandlDg the four himdrad tyrants to divest themselveB immedi- 
mtelf of their uneonHtitutional anthoritj, if they wished to avoid de- 
poaition and death at his hands. 

i. This message reached Athena at the time of the greatest coit- 
fiuion and alarm. The four hundred tjnnta had quarrelled amona 
themBelves, and were about to appeal to the aword ; the island Mj 
Eabfca, from which Athena had for some time been principally sop- 
plied with proviMona, had revolted, and the fleet whidi had been 
•ant to Teduoe it had been destroyed by the LaoedRmoniaos, so that 

LXXXV. 

at thii psiodi 'wiut"uiirtha7~'nfliiricrdD7 Wia iniliattoa dldihur HBd is 
Jdslli)*tel 1 DUhtacuptI Wbwmanm lUdbtund M&thMil G. lawbu 
mu««AUM»l Wbuhtdlhabui tetadncTlirtXDU doiia) Tlw lilud Df&Un) 
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the cow^^^ttiM, and tbe pMt of AthniB haelt mniMnr withOBi 

6. In then distreMtiK ciRnnuUneM, the people, Toiwed to Atmpef 
attoo, n»e upoa thejr oppreaaaiB, oTertuined tbe goteminent uf tha 
four hundred, afWr an exiM«Bc« of onl^ a few mootha, uid Te£«Ul>- 
liahed their aocienl inatilutuns. Alcibiadea waa now reoaUed : bat 
before reiiaitiitg Athens, he wia desiioiit (^ performing toroe biilliamt 
militsry exploit, which might ohlitente the recollection of his lue 
connoetioQ with the Spvtano, uid giro lu« leiuni an air of tciurop^. 



JUtunKif AkMadit. 



•ones orer the lAcedesmonians, both by sea and land. Ha then 
returned to Athens, where he was recerred with tranniorta of joy. 
Cfaapiets of HowerB were showered upon his head, ajid amidst the 
IDoM enlbusiaiitic acclamations he ptueeeded to the place of esteoibtji 
wiiere he addressed lite peojile in a speoch of such elonuenee and 

Cer, that, at its cuoclasion, a erowD of Rold was plac«d upon his 
fs, and he was ijivested with the Bopreme commaiid of the Alba- 
nian forees, both naval aitd military. His forfeited property waa 
restored, and the priests were directod to revoke the cones whick had 
liHTaerJy been pronoiincad upon him. 

6. This pojnilarity of Alcibiades was not of long condnnsnee. 
Many irf' lt» depeadoicies of Athens bein^ ir ~ - - -'- ^ - 



I. Vluudldlb>|nopl«A>latlMHc>KaiiiMuina? ThancsDM 



Bat cb ccmiiB ta iices uoee, whioh d>)iged him to )eav6 th^^t fyt % 
iliOfC time in ehsrge of one of his offices, named Aatio<iB^ho, in 
despite of exptess ordeis to the oontiary, gtYe battle to the Laeed»- 
monians daiing the absence of the commander^ii^ohief, and was 
dsftated. 

9. When intelligence of this action reached Athens, a violent damor 
was raised asainst Alcibiades ; he was aeensed of having neglected 
his duty, and received a second dismissal from aH his dfices* On 
hearing of this, he quitted the ieet, and, refiiinff to a fortress he had 
built in &e Chemonesus of Thrace, he cdlected around him a buid 
of military adventurers, with whose assistance he carried on a preda- 
tory warfare against the neighboring Thracian tribes. The ftlien 
pupil ci Socrates became, in short, a brigand and a pirate. 

10. Alcibiades did not long survive his second disgrace with his 
eountryinen. Finding his Tl»adan residence insecure, on account of 
the increasing power of his Lacedemonian enemies, he crossed die 
Hellespont and settled in Bithynia, a country on the Asiatic side of 
the Propontis. Being there attacked and plumiered by tlv^ Thradans, 
he ptoeeeded into Ploygki, and placed himself under the protectioa 
of PhamabasuS, the Persian satrap of thi^ iniovinee. 

11. But even thither the unfortunate chief was fdiowed by the 
unrdenting hatred of the Lacedemonians, who privately urged rhais 
nriiasas to put him to death. 'Hie perfidious Peraan, d^irous of 
ffaining their favor, complied with their wishes, and ajqpomted two of 
his own relations to muraer a man whom he had promised to protect. 

19. Aleiyades was Mvmg at this time in a small country village, 
when, one night, the assassins surrounded his honse and set it on me.. 
Bebft awatoied bv the burning, he immediately guessed Ihe truth, 
and, hastily wrap{nng his robe round his left hand, and grafting his 
dagger in his right, he sprang through the flames, and reached die 
<^»en air in salety. 

13. So great was his fame for personal strength and valor, liuA 
none of his assailants durst withstand his attack, or endeavor to op- 
pose his passage, but, retiring to a distance, they slew him with a 
shower or arrows. Timandra, who had been the companion of Alci- 
biades in ail his latter wanderings, was left alone to dress his dead 
body and perform his funeral obsequies. Thus perished, about the 
fortieth year of his age, (403 B. C.,) one of the ablest men that 
Greece ever produced. 

14. Distinguished alike as a warrior, an orator, and a statesman, 
and in his nature noble and generous, Alcibiades would have been 
truly worthy of our admiration if he had possessed probity ; but his 
vnaA of principle, and his unruly passions, led him to commit many 
gr ic fous err^ns, which contribute not a hule to produce or aggravate 
Uiose cidamities whldi finally overtook bun. 

15. Aboot the time of the death of Alcibiades, Athens ceased to be 
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lM«ec«Mdf What became of bimananrardsf 10. To wbat dU&ient coootriee (Ud bs 
viMkler? 11. Wlm wu PhMBabeeui incited l^the L acedeaoM m im to do? Didbs 
pmv^i 18. Where was AlciWades liTingf Deacribe the mode of hia deatlif 
13. Whatof Timandra? 14. What ofthe character of iJcibiadeaY 
16. Wh« of Atheaa about tlie time of hia death f What had be^a the aoccaM of ths 
19# 
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an inde^HUt stale. I& coimtiymmi bad oootiniied. the war after 
ntuH^Pn. I 



his retraBtt, bat witboot aoooees. The Lacedgmoniana were now 
coraoianded by an able ofitor named Ljauider, who, ator taking by 
sconn the important atronghold of Lampeaeiia, attacdied and tiAally 
destroyed the Athenian fleet aa it was advancing for the relief of this 
plaee. 

10. A very able and ezodlent Athenian, who bore the iUnabrioa* 
name of Conon, and was a deeoendant of Miktadea, waatheoeiBaniH 
der in this unfortonate affiiir, wtaeh took plaee off .^E^goepotoniaa, oq 
the oppoaite aide of the Hellespont from Lampeaous (40$ B. C.) 

17. Having thus obtained the undisputed eommaind of the aea« 
liTBander easily rednoed those cities on the coasts of Thraoe and Asia 
Minor, and those islands of the JBgean, whieh still acknowledoed the 
supremacy c^ Athens. Hatring thus stripped that enee hnw state 
of all ilB dopendeneies, he proMeded to blockade the city of Athens 
itself. 

18. The Athenians made a herme defence, but, aiier a lengthened 
sieffe, dnrinff which they snfoed all the honors of £unine, they wese 
at length oraiged to surrender on such conditions as their enemies 
thought fit to imTOse (404 B. C.) The Spartans demanded that die 
fbrtincations of Pirsmis, and the long walls which connected it with 
the city, should be demolished ; that the Athenians should lelininiish 
ail pretensions to authority over their former tributaries, recall the 
exiled partisans of the four hundred tyrants, acknowledge the suprem- 
aey of Sparta, and follow its commanders in time of war ; and, filially^ 
that they shoidd adopt such a political eonstitntion as should meet the 
approbation of the I^boedaemonians. 

10. Thus sank the power of Athens, which had so long been the 
leading state of Greeoe, and thus temunated the Peloponanuan war, 
in wh£fa the Grecian communities had been so long engaged, to little 
other purpose than to waste the strength and exhaust the xesouees of 
Iheir common country. 



CHAPTER LXXXVI. 
Origin of the Drama. — Dramatists of the Third Period* 

1. The origin of theatrical representations has been traoed to the 
Grecian custom of celebrating, in the grape season, tbo praises of 
Bacehus, the god of wine, l^ joyous dances, and the cmmting of 
hymns — a species of festivity perhaps akin to some of the oeremonies 
which attend the *' harvest home " in many modem connlnes. 

9. By W2.y of varying the hymns, cie pUkvrambics, aa they were 
called, an ingenious man, named Thi&Bgis, and from whom theatrical 

nwf Who was tbeSpajrtan general? What town had be taken f What of the Athenian 
lleett 16. What of Conon? 17. What did Ljsander next do? la What of the block- 
Sde of Athe ne ? What condition did the Sparbina Impoae ? 
LZXXVI.— 1. lb what has the origbi of tbsttrictl repreeeniaiioiie been traoedf 
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pef iu n uBJ fi ard still called Thespians, originated a eii8ta|^4 
dudng a single speaker, whose oi^ty it was to amnse ^9Fc 



lof intr^* 
^company 
with recitations. 

3. Thespis was a natire of Icaria, in Attica, and lived in liie early 
part of the sixth century before the Christian era. He also oontrired 
a rude moveable car, on which, his performers went through their 
exhibitions in /arious places. 

4. The car vras the first form of the stage ; the single reciter was 
the first kind of actor ; the persons who sang tiie hymns or choruses, 
although unknown to the modem theatre, continued ever afterwards 
to be an essential part of that of Greece, under the i^pellation of the 
chorus; their duty being to stand by during the performance, and 
make explanatory comments on vrhat was passing. 

5. The ear of Thespis was soon exchanged for a fixed stage in the 
temple of Bacchus ; a second reciter was introduced ; masks, dresses, 
and scenery, were used ; and in a wonderfully short space of time 
firom the rise of. Thespis, entertainmeuts of this nature had assumed 
something like a dramatic form. 

6. OriginaUy, the incidents represented were chiefly selected irom 
the febulous and poetical history of early Greece. The ancient thea- 
tres wer& constructed on a very extensive scale, and difiered in many 
respects from the places on wluch the same appellation is bestowed in 
modem times. 

7. Instead of consisting of a covered edifioe, in whi^ a limited 
audience assemble for a few hours in the evening, the Grecian theatre 
was a large area, enclosed with a wall, but open above, in which 
almost the entire population passed the whole day, during the celebra- 
tion of the festivsus of Bacchus, in witnessing the representation of a 
series of dramatic pieces. 

8. The site chosen for the theatre was generally the slope of a hill, 
that the Jiatoral inclination of the gro^d might enable the occupants 
of the successive tiers of seats to see the performers on the stage 
without obstruction. The enclosure sometimes comprehended so 
large a space, that it could accommodate, from twenty to thirty thou- 
sand persons. Behind the scenes there was a double portico, to 
which the at^ience were at liberty to resort f<Nr shelter wli^n it raiiied. 

0. The theatre was opened in the morning, and the people brought 
with them cushions to mt on, and a supply of provisions that they 
might not need to quit their places for the purpose of procuring r^fresln 
ments during the performance. The daily entertainments consisted 
of a succession of four plays *^three tragedies and a comedy —and at 
the conclusion of the representation, certain judges decided on the 
relative merits of the pieces brought fbrwaid, ana awarded the drsr- 
matic prize to the favorite of the day. 

10. The emulation excited by these public awards of honor, led to 

8. What ciwtolAas orifinaudbj Theipis? a What of ThMois? What ad he coo* 
trive 1 4. What was the car that he InTented 7 The single raciter f The sinfer t 

6. What tmproremeou were soon made % 6. What of the incidents usualhr selected? 
7. How were ancient tbeatras constructed t 8. Wlua of tlie site choeen f How manjr 
persons would the enclosure holdY Whten did the audience resort when ft rainedf 
0. At what time did the theatre open) What did the people bring with them 7 Of what 
did tha entertainmenu coosisiy 10. What did emulation lead to) How tmoj plaTi 
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tlM piodagJMi of dnoMtio compontknw in peat muabef^ thxoogboiift 
Gfem, al^^artiealarly at Athens. The theatre of that city, we are 
told, at one period pooeoaocd no leas than two hundred and miy trago- 
^ea of the Ant ehaa, and Aye hondred of the aeoood, together with an 
eqnaUy numerooa colleotaon of comediee and satirical farces. 

lU Very little is known respecting the personal historjr of the first 
Greek dramatists. Plvynicost to whom is attributed the invention of 
the theatrie mask, was a fu^ of Thespis, and a ooiltemporary of 
ChooriliiSy the firat dramatic poet whose i^ys were actea on a fixed 
stage.. 

18. About the same period ik>arbhed Ptatinua, the inyentor of 
what is called the satyric drama, from the circumstance that the 
choruses introduced into it were chiefly satyrs. But the first Gredaa 
dramatist of eminence was iBschylus. 

13. This writer was a native of Eleusis, a citr of Attica, and waa 
bom in the year 685 B. C. The numerous and important imptoro- 
ments which he eflfected on the Atiienian theatre, and the force and 
dignity of his tragic compositions, elevated and refined the infant 
dnma, and jostly entitled nim to the honorable designation of *' the 
fiuherc^tngedy^." 

14. After enjoying undisturbed poss essi on of the dramatic throne 
till his fifW«aixth year, .^^Bchylus was defeated in a theatrical contest 
by Sophocles, a young competitor of great merit and genius. Unable 
10 eadnre the mortifitwon of seeing the woriks of hS rival preferred 
to his own, the elder bard withdrew fiom Athens, and passed into 
Sicily, where he was received with wekome by Hieoro, king of Syrar^ 
esse, at whose coml the lyrical poets Simonides and Pindar, and the 
eomic writer E^icharmos, were then residing, .^jschrlus died at 
Gela, in Sicily, m the sixtf-ninth year of his age (456 B. C.) 

15. A sinffukr account is given of the manner of his death. It is 
said, that, while he was one day walking, bareheaded, in the fieUs, 
an eagle, mistaking his baU Hbad for a stone, let fall a .tortoise upoa 
it, by which he was killed on the wpfA. The inhabitants of Gela 
buried ^^Boh^us with much pomp, and erected a monument over his 
grave. 

16. Of nearly one hundred dramas composed by iEschylns, onlv 
seven have been preserved. His works are characterixed by a hfAi- 
ness and originality which have seldom been rivalled ; though it must 
be admitted, that, in endeavoring to be concise and forcible, he oeoa- 
sionallv becomes abrupt and obsmnre, and that his language, although 
generally grand and sublime, is often of a bombastic chancter. 



didtbe tbeatraofAlkeMpoMeM? U. What it known of ttellni Gnek dcuMtisUl 
Whftt of Phrjnletit? 13. Pmtlnaal la Wbat of JEtchrhMt 14. 1^ whom wu te 
da fai e d in > thetrfaal contort? Whera4lkllMcot Hit (Utht 1& Wl»t aecoimt to 
CbwofUtaidanUit What of hit burial f 16. How manj of Ua WMka te?» baon pra- 
mtnA% Whatofhiaworkaf 
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CHAPTER LXXXVn. 
DramatigtSy continued, 

1. Sophocles, the suooessfiil rival of iEBchylus, was bom at Colo- 
nos, in the Ticini^ of Athens, about the y^ar 497 B. C. His fiither, 
Sophilos, although a blacksmith by trade, appears to have been a 
person of some consequence, and in the enjoyment of easy dionm- 
stances. Sophocles leceived from him a good education, and was 
early distinguished for the rapidity of his progress in his studies. 

d. He hfl^ attained his sixteenth year at the time of the memorable 
searfight near Salamis, and was selected, on account of his personal 
beauty and skill in music, to toad the choros of noble youths, who 
sang and danced round the trophy erected by the Greeks in com- 
memoration of that victory. 

3. The dramatic achievements of .^schylus had early excited the 
adminition and awakened the ambition of Sophocles, and on his arrival 
at manhood, he bent all the energies of his mind to the composition of 
tragic poetnr. After spending: a considerable period in preparation, 
ho at length, in his twenty-eighth year, ventured to compete with 
.^Bschylus for the dramatic prize. 

4. Encouraged by the decision of the judges in his favor, Sophocles 
continued to write for the stage, and is said to have produMDcd po less 
than one hundred and twenty tragedies, only seven of which have 
come down to modem times. He also composed a number of elegiao 
and lyrical poems, and a prose work on dramatic poetry. 

5. Sophocles was a warrior and a politician as well as a poet. He 
served under Pericles in the Lacedsmonian war, and was afterwards 
associated with him in the command of an army, sent by the Atheni- 
ans against the island of Samoa. He led the forces which captmed 
Anaea, an Ionian city, not hx from Samoa ; and after his retum from 
his military campaigns, his grate^ countrymen elected him archon, 
or chief magistrate. 

6. His popularity suffered no diminution during the remainder of 
his long hfe. As often as he appeared in the theatre, which he 
always did when any of his pieces were to be performed, he was 
greeted with the enthusiastic pktndits of the audience, and the theatri- 
cal judges twenty times conterred upon him the crown of victory. 
He was not, however, without his share of afflictions.^ 

7. When he had reached an advanced age, his undutiful <^dien, 
impelled by a desire to obtain immediate poaaession of his property, 
afl»cted to beheve that he ha^ fallen into a state of mental imbecility, 
and applied to the courts of law for authority to deprive him of the 

LXXXVIt — 1. What of SophoelesY Hii litherl The education of Sophodeat 
a. For what purpoaa waa he aeiectad, at the Tictonr of Salamial 3. What eo^ had 
the example of wStfchjIua upoa him? What did he do, on hia arriral at manhood f 
4. HowmanytnfBdiaadidhepnkhieet Howm^rnoireziatf What othw worlca did 
hacompoae? 6, What of Sopfaoc^a aa a warrior 9 6. What of hi» popnkurity during 
Ittil Wba»lsHW«tdwlMBhaap|>eandiBUMaMau»> 7. HowdidhlacUUnaattinpi 
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mioagen&t of his aflbin. But Sophoeles found it no difficult ttskto 
prove, tluLt, although he was old, his mind was still unimpaired. 

8. He produced and read in open court the tragedy of CEdipus 
Coloneus, which he had just composed, and then asked whether a 
person in a state of dotage could produce such a. work. The judges, 
filled wkh admiration of his talents, not only refused the apMiamon 
of his children, hut censured them scTerely for their haee and unfilial 
attempt. 

. 9, Although Sophocles received many invitations to visit foreign 
countries, h» attachment to his native land was so strong, that he 
never could make up his mind to quit it, even for a tii^. He died at 
Athens in his ninetieth year, (407 B. C.) According to the common 
account, his death was occasioned hr the excess of his joy at obtainr 
ing the prize for a play which he had brought forward even at that 
very advanced age. 

10. At the period of his decease, Athens veas besieged by ^ 
Lsoedamonians ; and so high was the respect in which the poede 
abilities of Sophocles were held even by that rig^id people, that their 
genera], Lysander, granted an armistice until ms raneral obsequies 
should be performed. The voice of his contemporaries and of all suc- 
ceeding ages, has assigned to Sophocles the first rank as a tragic 
poeC« His countrymen, who admired him for his splendid talents not 
more than they ioved him for his mild, amiable, and upright char- 
acter, erected a sumptuous monument to his memory. 

1 1. Euripides, another celebrated tragic poet, was bom at Salamis, 
en ^ very day of the great naval conflict between the Greeks and 
Persians near that island. His father, Mnesaidras, appears to have 

'•. been of respectable rank, and we are expressly told ^at his mother, 
Clito, viras nobly bom, al^ough the comic poet Aristophanes asserts, 
in one of his plays, that she^was a vender of pot-herbs. 

13. It is possible that in the general distress occasioned b^ the 
Persian invasion of the Athenian territory, the parents of Eunpides 
might be obliged to follow an humble occupation in order to gain a 
livelihood ; but if this was the case, it can only have been fiir a short 
period, since they were certainly able to bestow upon their son such 
an education as, in those days, none but persons in afiluent circum- 
stances could do. 

13. The Delphic oracle having predicted that Euripides would 
become an object of general^ admiration, and be crowned with the 
victor's wreath, his parents imagined that he was destined to excel in 
gymnastie contests. But while they were, on this account, at much 
nains to have him weU trained in athletic exercises, they did not neg- 
lect the cultivation of his mind. 

14. He had the celebrated Anaxigoras for his teacher of philoeo- 
phy, and Prodicus, an accomplished metorician, gave him leraons in 

to gKtnpoMeMlon of his property f 8. How did he fM them) 9. Did Sophodei erer 
le«re his oatiTe country f At wfast aoi did he diel Whet wee eoild t6 be the ceoie of 
Medeeth) la How did the LuMlamoiiteiMteiiUy their leepea for hie ebiUtlee) His 
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ill wluch he attained very considerable eminence. 

Ifi. When EoiipideB had lea^ied an age at whkli he became hia 
own maater, he abandoned the ezeieiae of the g3rnmanum, foa whieh 
K* tj^feaata never to have had much leliah) and a4>pHed himself with 
more aidor than ever to his favorite philosophical and literary stndiea. 

16. Warned, however, bj the fate of hia teacher, Anaxagoras, 
11^0 was banished ficom Athens for pnunulgating opinions subversive 
oC the estaUished religion, he pmdenQy rei^ved to adopt a profession 
lass dangerona than that of oonectinjgp popular errors, and accordingly 
began, in his eighteenth year, to vnite for the stage. 

17. From tlus period, until he quitted Athens for Macedonia, in 
lia seventy-second year, he continned his dramatic labors, and wriHe 
■eventy^five, or, as some affirm, ninety-tyo plays. He oomposed 
many of his tragedies in a gloomy cave in his native island of Salatms, 
to which he, frmn time to time, retired &a that purpose fiom the noise 
and bustle of Athens. ' 

18. He wrotft alowl]^, on aeeount c^ the infinite pauis hb took to 
polish his worka ; and it is rdated, that, having onoe mentioned hia 
Wing taken three days to compose three verses, a brother poet 
boasted of having written a hundred in as bri^ a space. ^* That may 
bt," rq>lied Eurtpidea; "but you ought to v^oaember that your 
▼erses are destined to perish as quickly as they are oomposed, white 
miiie are intended to last forever." 

10. In his seventynsecond year Euri|»des accepted an hnritation 
fipom Arehilaus, king of Macedon, and repaired to the court of that 
joinde, who had drawn around him many other eminent men from the 
republics of Greece. Thus, by his journey to Maced<m, Eur^ndea 
bad the {deasure of living in die society of Zeoxis, a cdebrated 
ftaiiiter ; Timotheus, a s£ilfol musician ; Agatho, an aUe 'Izagio 
Writer ; and many other men of note and ability. 

SO. Euripides died at the court of Macedon, in the seventy-fifth 
year of his age, and the third of his residence in that country, (405 
B. C.) The manner of his death is uncertain, but the vulgar account 

18, that he was torn in pieces by king Archilaus' hoimds while 
walking in a wood. The Macedonian monarch gave his remains a 
pompous funeral, and erected a monument to his memory. 

31 . The dramatic compo^tions of Euripides have less of sublimity, 
but more of tenderness, than those of JSschylus and Sophocles. 
Tbej are justly admired for the i^oral and phUosophical sentiments 
with which they abound, as w^ as for the exquisite beauty of their 
irersification ; but Euripides has been blamed fiw want of skill in tha 
ibrmation of his plots, and the Athenians thought they discovered 
fapety m some of his eiqnesiHons. He tmoe married, and in boUi 

instances, unhappily, which probably led to that severe treatment of 
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«1iitart did he ■cquire eminence? 15. To what studiee did Euripides appUr himself 
«|i coming of age % 16. what had been the fate of his teacher Anaxagoras ) what nn>> 
wssion did be sdqptf How many irfays Is he shid to have composed) Where dra be 
•eempoee many of them? 18. what anitcdote is reliited of his slowness in writhigf 
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Um tattle 08X inidi woilciy wfaeooe he k denomintftBd Hie '* 
hater." 

dS. Ae tragedy took its riae from the dhhynnibie veraes vans at 
the feaete of Bacohoa, ao ocnnedy n^rang from the phalHc hTmii whicti 

23. The earliest eomie perfonnanees T^ere little eke than more 
mountebank exhibitions. Snsorion, who is genially refisred to as 
thefiisteoDiedian, was a person who wondeted through the Tillages of 
Attiea with a company of buffimis, lecitaig ludicrous oompontioDS on 
a temporary stage. ^ 

34. Epieharmus, a native of the ialaad of Ceos, b\{t who snent tiie 
greater portion of hia life in Sicily, whither he was carried by his 
parenta when only three #nonth8 old, is generally believed to have 
oeen the first comic poet. He fiounshed about the middk of the 
fifth centnry before Christ, and coDq[K)8ed fifty-two comedies, idl of 
which have perished. 

35. For allu^Ung disrespectfully to the wife of il^iero, king of 
Sjrraoiise, in one of his plays, he was banished from Sicily. He 
Mved till he was between ninety and a ^pondred years of age. Con- 
temporary with Epichannus lived Cratmus and Eupohs, nattvea of 
Athens, both of whom composed many comedies. N<me of these 
have been preserv e d. 

36. Aristophanes, the most celebrated of the comic poets of Greeee, 
was a native of Athens. The date dT his birth is uncertain, but it is 
known that he brought forward his first comedy in the fourth yeaar 
of the Peloponnesian war, (487 B. C.) He enjoyed a very large 
share of popularity, and continued for many yeais to write soccess- 
fully for the stage. His pkys, like those ra the other early comie 
poets, consist of caricamred and Indicious representations of living 
men and manners. Seventeen only, out of fifty-^mir l^ya composed 
by him, are now extant. 



CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 
Poets and Historiam of the Third Period, 

1. Thk most celebrated poet of thk period, exdnsive of the dis- 
tingukhed dramatkts already mentioned, was Pindar, whose lyrical 
compositions have been the (Ejects of general admiration, bc^ in 
ancient and modem times. He vtras a native of Cynoecephaks, near 
Thebes, the capital of Bceotia, and k believed to have been bom about 
the year 520 B. C. 

8. The first poetical effinrts of Pindar were not appreckted by hk 
countTmen, the Bceotians, but the rest of Greece hastened to testify 
its admiration of his genius. Hiero, king of Syracuse, and Tfaerwi, 

oil^n of conudrf What of the early comic performancas? What of SuaurionY 94. 
I^harmuB? ^. For what reason was he banished} His death t What of CnOintia 
nod Eupplis % 26. What of Aristophanes ? Bis popularity ? Of what do his plays con- 
sist 9 How many are now extantl 
LIXXMII. — 1. Whnt of Plri'lar? 2. His finil efforts? a What did l*he Delphic 
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Idng of Agrigentmn, bestowed iip<m him their Meodship and pntroiH 
age; and princes and states vied with eai^othei: in irendenng bun honor. 

3. The Delphio oracle ordered a seat to be placed for him in llie 
temple of Apollo, where he mig^t sing the verses which he composed 
in praise of that god. The oracle further directed that a portion of 
the first fruits offered in the temple should be set apart fat hu use. 

4. Having giVen offence to his countrymen, by speaking c^ the 
Athenians in very laudatory terms in one of his poems, they imposed 
upon him a considerable fine. But the AUienians did not allow him 
to be a loser on their account, fat they immediately presented him 
with a sum of money douUe in amount to the fine. 

5. Pindar died suddenly, in his fifty-fifth year, while sitting in the 
public theatre. The re8i>eet in which he had been held while Uving, 
was onl^ increased by his decease. Such was the veneration wiui 
iHiich his memory was regarded, that, when the LacedaemonianB todc 
and destroyed Thebes, they spared the house and family of Pindar, 
as did also Alexander the Great, when he, at a later period, captured 
the same city. 

6. Hie Ijrrics of Pindar abound in moral and elevating sentiments, 
while they are characterized by so much origmality oi thought and 
vkor of expression, that he is justly regarded as the first lyrical poet 
or Greece. Many of his compositions luive, unfortunately, been lost; 
all that are still extant being four books of odes in celebraticm of the 
victors at the Olympian, Pj^hian, Nenuean, and Isthmian games. 

7. The fifth century before the Christian era is remariuiUe as that 
in which historical writing took its rise. The &nciful and often 
purely fabulous compositions of the poet, and the uncertain voice of 
tradition, were, previous to this period, the only records of the past, 
with the exception of the Sacred Writings. 

8. Herodotus, the first Greek historian, was born at Halicamassus^ 
one of the Doi^an Greek cities of Asia Minor, in the year 484 B. 0. 
After his arrival at manhood, he removed to Samoa, where the pre- 
vailing dialect was that elegant Ionic in which the poems of Homer 
are composed, and of this Herodotus soon became so complete a mas- 
ter, that hia productions are said to exhibit it in greater perfection 
than any others. 

9. Having formed a design of writing history, Herodotus travelled 
for materials into Egypt and Italy, besides various parts of Asia ; and in 
this manner acquired much valuable information respecting nations pre- 
viously little known, and manners and customs never before described. 

10. After composing an accoimt of all he had seen and learnt, in 
nine books, he read parts of it to the Greeks assembled at the Olym- 
pic games, and thus obtained a wider and more immediate fame than 
could otherwise have been acquired, in times so deficient in the means 

oiticle order ft>r him 9 4. How did he give oiGmce to his eoantiyni^? Did the Atheai- 
ani allow him to be a aufferer on their account 7 6. His death ? What of the reepec*. 
paid to his memory ? 6» What may be said oi hia poetry 7 How many of his compoal' 
tloDfl are still extant 1 
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20 
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of imiltiplyiDr copies of Iketary wortct. To Heiodotia we omm 
what knowledge we now poMoee of a large and importaiit part of 
indent history. He is supposed to have passed the latter part of his 
fife ai Tfaurium, a city of Maffna Giscia, and to have died there when 
upwsrds of serenty years old (413 B. C.) 

11. Thncydides, another abie Greek hisKnrim, was bom at Athens 
hi the year 470 B. C. His &ther, Olorus, was one* of the noblest 
and wealthiest citiiens of Athens, and elaimed to be a descendant of 
the kings of Thraoe. Thocydides receired an excellent education, 
Anaxagoras hafing hem his instroctcnr in philosophy, and a noted 
rhetorician, named Antiphon, his teacher of oratory. 

12. Wlmn about fifteen years of affe, he accompanied his &ther to 
the Olympic festival, wh«re, hearing Herodotus recite a portion of his 
history amidst the applauses of tl^ assembled Greeks, he was so 
strongly animated whl| a desire of emulating the admired historiatf, 
that he burst into tears. Herodotus chanced to perceive this, and, it 
is said, congratulated the fether of Thucydides on possessing a son 
who, at so eari^ an age, manifested so ardent a love of letters. 

13. Frcm this time Thucydides never ceased to regard the compo- 
sition of hii^tory asthe chief object of his amlntion. On the breakmg 
out of the Pdoponnesian war, (431 B. C.,) rightly bdieving that a 
series of in^Kirtant events was oemmencing, which would furnish 
ample materials for an interesting history, he be^an to take notes of 
all that occurred, and continued this practice durmg the greater part 
of that lengthened contest. From these notes he aflenK^urds formed 
an ad]^airabfe and highly finished historical work. 

14/ In the early part of the struggle, Thucydides readed in Athens, 
and personally witnessed the ravaffes of the pestilence, of which he 
has given a most graphic and sti^ing account. He afterwards re* 
moved to Thasos, an isknd in the ^gean, not fiir front the coast of 
Thraoe, the land of his ancestors, where he possessed large estates 
and some valuable goM mines. He subsequently travelled and is sup- 
posed to have died about 410 B. C. / 

15. His history, which is written in the Attic dialect, consists of 
eight books, and is much admired for its bold and anim^ited descrip- 
tions, its scrupulous adherence to truth, and the spirit of impartiality 
and candor wnich pervades the whole narration. 



CHAPTER LXXXIX. 
Philosoj^ers of the Third Period. 

1. The two original schools of Grecian philosophy, the Ionic, 
femided by Thales, and the Italic, founded by Pythagoras, were, 

11. What of Thucydides Y His ftther 9 His educatioaf ' 12. What happened at tba 
0|vinpie nnMs f 13. What did Thocydidee regard as the chief object of his ambitfoo f 
Hrhat didhe do at the breaklnfoot of the FefcipooAesian war % what was the result of 
this practice ? 14. Where did Thucydides reside during the early part of the warf To 
what place did he anerwarda remore) In what year is he sapposed to hava dtedf 
IS. wW of his history? 
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dmiog the peck)d ^aX now fUki nndnr xeriewi tbe paxento of ubweal 
others, respecthrely aamed the Socratie, the ISeatic, And the UerocUr 
tMtn. The two last mentkmed were modifieatioBs oi the Italic ; the 
first sprang j&om the school of Thales, in the doctrines of whidi its 
Ibnnder, Socrates, was initiated by his preceptors, Anaxagoras and 
Ardralaas, pn|»ils of Thales himself. 

2. The originator of the Eleatb sect was Xenophanes, a native <tf 
Colophon, one of the cities of Ionia. He lived to the sreat age of 
otm hnn^bed years. The time of his death is uncertain, but it is sup- 
posed to have been about the middle of ^\e fifVh century B. Q. lie 
at first professed the Pythagorean philosophy, but he afterwards 
blendsd it wiUi so many opinions of his own, that he came to be tfr- 
garded as the founder of a new school. 

3. As none of his writings have been preserved, some uncortaan^ 
exists respecting the precise nature of his philosophical systeni. It is, 
however, belicTed that he taught the eternity of the universe, assert- 
bg that if there had ever been a time at whidi nothine exi^edf, 
nothing could ever have existed. He is further supposed to have 
held that there is one Grod, incorporeal, eternal, inteQiffent, and al]^ 
pervading, and that in the universe there are innumerable worlds.. 

4. Parmenides, a discnple of Xenophanes, and his successor in his 
philosophical school, was bom at Elea in the early part of the fifth 
oemunr B. C. like his master Xenophanes, he believed in the eter- 
nity of the universe, and in the existence of an all-pervading and ani- 
mating princii^, which he cdled God. He taujpfht that the earth is 
ot a spherical form, and placed in the centre (« the universe; that 
there are two elements, fire and earth ; and that all things, animate 
tad inanimate, have been prodnced by the action of the former ttpob 
the latter, 

5. Zeno, commonly called " the Eleatic," to ^stinguish him ftam 
the phflosopher of the same name who originated the sect oi the 
Stoics, was a native of i^ea, and a scholar of Parmenides, whom he 
afterwatds succeeded as a teacher of the Eleatic philosophy. He was 
a zealous assertor of popular rights, and is said to have been put to 
death with the most cruel torments by the tyrant of his native city, 
for having formed a conspiracy against his authority. 

6. None of his writings have been ^leserved, but it is believed that 
his philosophical opinions differed but little fix>m those of his pte^ 
eessors in Uie sanie school. He tattffht, that nature does not admit 
of a vacumn ; that there ara four efements, namely, heat, moisture, 
cold, and dryofids; that man's body is formed of earth, and his soul 
of an equal mixtdre of thO four elements. \ 

7. He was an able loeician, and loved to dls|day his dialectic 
powers, bjr supporting, iiidifierently, either side of a question, so )hat 
doubts exist as to his real opinions on some subjects. He denied the 

IXJOCOL — l, What of the two fdhooli of Grecian ^iknophy? What schoolf 
■piaog from tbese9 2. Who was the originator of the Eleatic sect? What of Xeno> 
pnands? His philosophy? 8. What is be supposed, however, to have taught and 
iwlieved ? _, 

4: Who was PaniMnides 7 In what did he brieve 7 What did he teitcht 6. Wliat 
ol Zeno, " the Eleatic 9 " What caused his dwth 9 6. What did he believe f Whai dU 
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potiMily id motion, and, aooovding to S enc jwt, wool «o fiur 4» orea 
to call in qoootion the eziatenoe of the material woiU. 

8. Zeno had a dioeii^, named LeooipiNis, "vdio waa the onciioalor 
of what ia oalled the atomic theory, whxm waa afterwarda exteo&d and 
improied by Demooatna. LeomppuaaaBeited that all thingaaieoom* 
poaed of very minute, indiviaible atoma, which poeaea»in themadrea 
the pnnctple of motioo, and that the uniyerae waa formed in oonae* 
quenoe of theae atoma falling into a Taonum. 

9. Henbclitoa, oalled the ^' crying philosopher," and founder of a 
aect called, from hia own name, Ueraclitoana, waa a natiro of Ephe** 
ana, in Ionia, and flounahed in the oaily part of the fifth eentory B. 
C. He waa ao mnoh reapeoted iot hia wisdom, that hia fellow*eiti^ ' 
lena requeated him to become their mler. He refbaed to do ao, alleff- 
ing aa hia leaaon that their minda were ao perverted that they oouli 
not reliah ixt appreciate good government 

10. When he apneared in public, he went about oetentatioualy 
bewailing the wiekedneaa of the world. In order to ahow hia oon* 
tempt for the ordinary oocupationa of men, he on one oecaaion ^yed 
at dice in publiowuh a number of boyi; and when the cttiiena 
gathered round him in aurpnee, he thua addreaaed them : -— <* 'Wont 
of men, what do you wcmder at! ia it not better to do thia than to 
goyem vou t " 

11. At length, unable aeemingly to endure the aodety of hia ape- 
eiea, he with£ew to a mountain aditude, where he lived, like the 
hermita of later agea, on herba ax^ roota. Beeomingdropaicalinoonp 
aequenoe of hia rigid adherence to thia pocnr diet, he returned to E^ie- " 
aua to aak for memcal advice. But, even when hia life waa at atake, 
he waa unwilling to act like other men, and, aooordingly, inatead of 
plainly atating hia caae to the phyaimna, he enigmatically aakad 
them, '* whether they could make a drou^t of a ahower ! " 

IS. Finding that they did not divine hu meaning, and aomming %^ 
explain himadf fbither, he retired to an ox-atall, vdiere he lay £wn 
on a heap of dung, hoping it ia aaid, that ita warmth woold dnw out 
the watery humora from hia body. There he died, in the aixtieth 

J rear of hia age, a victim to hia cynical diapoaition and hia exceanve 
ove oi aingularity. 

13. He left behind him aereral worka whidi were held in great 
esteem by hia diacii^^. He atudied to write aa well aa to qpeak 
obscurely, ao that it required great acuteneaa aa well aa paina to uad^v 
atand his meaning. It ia related that the tragic poet £luri|jdsa, hav- 
ing lent to Socrvtea a copy. of a tieatiae compoaed by Hieraciitoa, 
afterwards asked him what he thought of the work, whm Sooiatea 
TOj^ied, that, '* the thinga which he understood in it were ekoellent, 
and ao, he supposed , were those MHuob he did not undoistaad ; but they 
required a Delian diver." 

14. Empedoclea, a celebiated philoaopher of the Pythagorean aect, 

a Whatof Leoelppus? 1\m atomic theory f 9. Wluitof HemcUtuif Whjdid hs 
nfim to become a ruler of Bphemw? 10. Vrhat of hie appeanuice ia publicf "Whax 
did hA OQOoe occasion 7 11. Towliatplacedklb«niDOfel Whvdldlioxetnra? How 
did be atate hia caae to the phyvieianaf 
1& Hia death 7 la What of hiawOfto? What did Sociatea air of a work com- 
^"bjbimf 14. WbovMBlDpedoelaaf BiapUloaophuf In what did ha hatiaral 



Wttta natxfe of Ag^pentiuaEi, in l^dly, aaii ikratiidu^d about the midcfte' 
of the fifth c€B(t!iTy B, C. Like many other followen of PYthagtMras, 
lie engrafted some opinioiia of his own upon the ayatem of that ]^o»- 
opher. He adhered to the Pythagorean doctrine of the existence of 
an active and passive prinoiple ; the latter of which is matter, and the 
former an eth^»al aha inielligent fire, by whidi all things were pro- 
duced, and are pervaded aira animated. He also bdieved in the 
transmigration of sonls, and; oonaeqaently, incolcated the duty of 
refraining from killing or eating the fiesh of animals. 

15. Of the teachers of the Ionic ischool, the first in point of time 
was Anaxagoras, on whom the ancients bestowed the remar]i:able 
ai^Uation of Mtruty either on aocoant of the singular vigor o( hia 
intellect, cfr the drcumstance that lie was the first who described God 
as an incorporeal intelligence, separate from, and vdiolly indepen- 
dent of, matter. He was bom at Claaomene, a city of Icmia, in the 
year 600 B. C. 

16. He lived in Athena many years, and dormg that period 
numbered among his pupils several individuals who afterwards rose to 
great celebrity. Of these may be mentioned Pericles, EuripidOs, and 
Socralps. At last, however, he was brought to trial for impiety, 
because he taught that the sun was a fiery stone, and not the god 
ApoUo, as was popularly believed. He viras condemned to exile, and 
^pent the remainder of his life in teadiing philosophy, on the Aaiado 
aide of the Hellespont. 

17. To Anaxagoras, as has been said, belongs the high honor of 
having been the first of the ancient philosophers who taught that Qod, 
is independent of matter, and not, as Pyuiagoras and several cfthet 
phflosophers contended, merely a spiritual or fiery essence pervading 
the universe as its soiU or animating principle. 

18. Arehelaus, the laet of the toaehers of the Ionic school, was a 
native either of Athens or Miletus, it is uncertain which. Ho vras a 
disciple of Anaxagoras, whom he accompanied into exile. On the 
death of thatphikMopher, Arehelaus succeeded him in the charge of 
hb school at jUmpsacus; but he afterwards returned to Athens, and 
opened there a school of philosophy, which was numeromriy attended. 



CHAPTER XC. 

Socrates. 



1. SocBATES, the greatest and the beet ofphiloeophera of antiquity, 
vraa bom at Athens in the year 470 B. C. Has parents were in 
humble circumstances ; his fiither, Sophroniscos, being a statuary of 
little reputation, and hia mother a midwife. In his youth he assusted 

16. Whai'of Anaxagoni f Where wm he bomt 16. Who were among hie popllef 
WbTWaa be brought to trial) IDa exile? 17. What hooor belooga to Anazagocaet 
18. whatof Aicbefiuiet 

HX-^L Who ivaa Soeratsir Hl« panoto} What proteaito did he fcUow fn hia 
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hm fttfaar in hii pnicmum, htA he alterwaidB abudonedtiiacliiMl, 
and derated himaelf to the more knportaiit duties of a poUie inetnio- 
tor. Notwithatanding hie fiither's limited means, he reoeiTed a good 
education. 

S. He commenced his career as a public instructor, in a plain and 
unpretendinff manner, which formed a marked contrast to the a&cted 
omtery and the ostentations parade of learning with which so many 
of the Grecian teachers sought to gain the attention and respect of the 
poUic. He went about without shoes, and wrapped in a poor cloak, 
at all seasons of the year ; and instead of confining himself to splendid 
halls, or porticoes, he spent the whole day in ihe public walks, the 
gymnasia, the market-plaoe, the courts, and other places of general 
resort, reasomng and conversing on moral or philosophical subjects 
with all whom fie met, wheth^ rich or poor, learned m illiterate. 

3. Whererer he went, he was attended by a cirde of admixing 
disciples, who caught fi^>m him the spirit of free inquiry, and were 
inspued with a poraon of his zeal for the highest good, for reli^on, 
tmAi, and virtue. Among the most distinguished of Ins disciples 
were Crito, AlciUades, Xenophon, Plato, Anstippus, Phedon, Cebes, 
and Euclid. He instructed them in ethics, pohtios, lo^, rhetoric, 
arithmetic, and geometry, and he read with them the principal poeta,^ 
and pointed out their beauties. 

4. He showed the difference between religion and impiety; explained 
in what justice and injustice, reason and folly, courage and eowardiee, 
the noble and i^oUe, consist ; spoke of forms of government and the 
qualities requisite for a magistrate ; and dwelt on other subject* with 
which every upright man and good citizen ought to be acquainted. 
He cave to all his inquiries a practical turn, for he held that the taad 
of aU knowledge is virtue. 

5. He was rally convinced of the existence of an omnipotent, omni- 
scient, and bemgnant God, the origin and the governor of all things. 
The whole system of nature, and especially the admirable strucbire 
of the human frame, seemed to him a positive proc^ of an intdligmt 
Creator. He esteemed it rash to speculate upon the substance of this 
great being, and thought it sufficient to set in a dear %hl his i^xiritaal 
nature. 

6. But although he believed in one God, the supreme ruler of the 
universe, he also admitted the existence of other deities, whom he 
seems to have regarded as subordinate intdligences, possessed of a 
certain degree of influence over human affairs, and entitled to rever- 
ence and worship. Of the national religion he always spoke with 
respect, and viras regular in the observance of its prescribed rites ; 
but it is next to impossible that this enlightened man could place faith 
in the extravagant and often revoltingly immoial fiiMes of ma Grecian 
mythology, a^ there is much reason to think that he only rendered 

jonthf 2. Uaw did Socrates commenc* bii carter f Wtatt wm bit mppmxaae» in 
puUic t ' Where and how did he spend the daj f 

.8. Bj whom was he attended T Who were among his most distinguished dfsciplast 
b what did be instruct them? 4. What bo^AbcXm did ha explain and dwell uponf 
i. What idea did he bare of an omnipotent God? 

6b Did bo baUere in the ezistence of otbar delves } What must bar* baan bit opinloa 



l<a.to hjaoanatry'a god>,ithat ba might not ttkmi tlw aUffom 
_joes of the people. 
, .. SoccatM WW diBtutgniohed Hbore all the philoaophen of Greece 
, fi>r the nndittiiibed aeieiuty of bis mind. He would idlow no iiii>- 
£>itime to raffle bis temper. Ht« wife, Xanthippe, was a iioted,Bhrew ; 
jet be wu Bsceediagl; kind lo her, and tried to smooth the asperities 
of her tMnper ; and when he found all his oBoita DnaTsiling, he re- 
nted her aooldings aa only an usefbl discipline, oalculated to teach 
fiim patience &ad Mlf-cammaad. 

8. He a>w3yB tieated his body as a sorant, and inured it to ereiy 
privation ; so that moderation became to him an easy viitue, and ha 
retlhined till old age his youthful ligar^ both phjsical and mental. He 
neret shrank from the perfiMnunce of bisduties as acitiien, however 
incompatiblB they might be with his brorite studio and profeiuonil 
mTooatuniB aa » pubUo teacher. 



9. Three times he served in the armies of his country 1 the first 
time, when he was thirty-nine years of age, at the siege of Fotidlm. 
There he eioelled hia fellow-aoldien in the ease with which he en- 
dured the hardships of a winter campaign, distingnished himself by 
bis valor, saTed the life of his youthful friend jUcibiades, and after- 
wards geneiously resigned in his fevor the pmc of honor which his 
own bravery had merited. 

10. Seven years aiier this, he bore arms a second time, and was 
among the last to retreat after the unfortunate battle of Delinm. It 
*B« during this retreat that he saved the life of the wounded Xeno- 
pboa, and who, in grateful retom (or tiiis act, wrote his life, and handed 

oftbanKlnoilraliglnnl T. FaroliuniSoenuadiatlQgalriiedl What orlil* wlAri 
Bow did ha nnnJ ibg upsrltlH oT bar tsmpgrl 

a. Bow did ha tnu hti bodr 1 His modanUmt HlaaUinl Whuordispwibnnf 
MCsofUadrntaaMicltlMOt S. Wbat at Ua turlua In Iba umr 1 Whoaa life did 
toaavantPBiitoal 
.la Wliuodluhaltliof.IMtuinl WboaaUhdidbatbHvnTtl SjwbamwulM 



98I' rsBKH) in.-«a a c K> «M B. a 

itmm W purtuiitj Aa mmziiiN of tUi<giMt ^Itmofba, In Ah 
Mlnmt, SocntM mmld himaelf h»e be«n bIhii, but for Ae taotlf' 
■MHtaBW of AleitodaB, wbo wis thiw wiibled lo rapay the aimilu 
Hcrica be had fimnarty nceiTed &am Um. 



Baolt ^ DtOtm. 

II. SoeiUea afteiwudB Mrred the ttata in a civil as well as mili- 
tuT oapaedn'. In hii aixty-fiAh year he became a member of tke 
CMadl of Five Hondred, and roee to the digni^ of pieudeut— an 
offiea which could only bo held for a single day. Os theday inwhkA 

he exeraaed this onerous function, he hod the influeace to procare the 
aoquittal of tea innocent men, gJsely accnaed by an enraged party of 
the citbeni, who oiamorously demanded their executioD ; Jsut no 
~ cea, or violence of language, had any influence upon the iii^exibla 
« of Socralea. 

inAthenat 
I doctrinea ha 

ikII; did fiiwrua Hm itm M 
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oAtti ^t himself caUed to eiqpose. These men profbssed to teadi: 
ererjT branch of hnman knowledge, asserting that they hnem ewry^ 
thinff and were intimate]^ conversant with politics, law, philoaophy, 
the nne arts, &e. 

13. By their miserable quibbling and playing npon words, they 
often attempted to entangle and confound the lofty initellect of Socra- 
tes himself; and his disciple, tlie celebrated Pkito, has left us an 
amusing account of one of these disputations, in which two Sophists 
endeavored to prove to Socrates that he could speak and be silent at 
the same time ; that he had a &ther, that he had no father ; that a 
dog was his father ; that his father was everybody's father. 

14. The correct and vigorous judgment of Soc&tes wsa more thaa 
a match for the subtleties of the Sophists, and in his contests with 
them he never failed to expose the fallacies which their arguments 
involved, and to draw forth the truth from the mass of error and 
absurdity under which they bad artfully concealed it. 

15. £i his disputations with th^ Sophists, he successfblly employed 
his fitvorite and peculiar mode of arguing, by asking them a series of 
questions, and gradually leading them to make such admissions as 
were fatal to the side they were supporting. By these means he not 
only overcame his opponents, but actually compelled them to confute 
themselves with their own mouths. >' 

16. But great as were the services which Socrates had rendered to 
hb country, and to the great cause, of truth and virtue, he was 
doomed to feel the heavy buxden of popular ingratitude. The last 
part of Ids life fell in that unhappy period when Athens had sank 
mto a state uniting the worst evils of anarchy and despotism, in con- 
sequence of the unfortunate results of the Pdoponnesian |<rar. 

17. Morality and justice are always disregarded when the govern- 
ment of a state is dissolved. This was then the case in Athens; and 
amidst the general immorality, hatred and envy found opportunities 
to execute their atrocious purposes. A base faction, hea^bd by a 
young mail named Melitus, accused Socrates before the assembly (^ 
the people of having introduced new gods, and of denying the ancient 
divinities of the state ; by which, and other practices, it was alleged 
he corrupted the minds of the young. 

18. These accusations they attmnpted to support by perverted 
statements of his language, and by expressions detached from the 
ominection which momfied them. Socrates, contfeious pf his moral 
purity, disdained to make a labored defence of his character. He 
neither ^sared death nor respected his judges. Briefly, and with a 
noble dignity, he showed the groundlessness of the lAiarges, and 
noticed the services he had rend^ed to the commonwealth. But tne 
feaxlessness and freedcHn with which he spoke, only served to incense 

to coDiband Socrates f What account haa Plato left of their diaputatlona? 14. What 
•( the contests of Socrates with them ? 15. What was his peculiar mode of arguing f 

16. Wliat was Socrates doomed to feell What was the state of Athena <raring tha 
latter part of his life? 17. What of tha factions headed by Malitus? Of what was Soc* 
ntas accused? 

1& How did they attempt to sopport these acewations? What did SocnUmikkkk 
1o4ol HowdldbadsftBdhimsdfFTowlMtVMlMCondemaed} 
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mmM Wm tm igDonnt ud prejnAioed jaJgw, mJ he wm sa^ 
fiaHd, Vj > ■Kjtn? *>f >kiw *<aoa«, to die by dnnking poiMB. 



19. Hb wm dieii M to prieon, to awib the dey ^p«mitid tat Ue 
danb. Rcjigicme ud mon] feding, and the ianluable (NneoblMa 
of adeir ODoacienee, still mpponed him, and his tranqmUih-rfBUBd 
nmeiiied mmffled. Ao accidental cTreamstance delayed the execn- 
liaa at bk Mnleitce. The day following his condemnation wai that an 
^Mdk a eoosecnated Teasel annually sailed from Athens for the awred 
ialmd of Ddoe, with ofieiinga to the god Apollo, and, tooMding to 
aaoMt onge, no execution oonld Oke pbiea oniil this veaed'a 

W. The lE^te of thirty days which he thns obtained waa ae bn- 

Cmt delay fin the phiiosopber and hie diaciplae. Every mmdng 
biaads aasemUed id hii ^putroest, and he ooarened with tbem 
aa ha waa woM to do. He eocoaraged them m the path nt vbtiie, 
InMnKMd tbem itf The aubjects of bia imreati^adana, md diowed 
ibem, by his own example, tan obedience to tna pieeeott Modneed 
leal haj^naaa. In 1^ boura of soliiode he compoeea a oyma to 



eralof the&bleeof.^^. 



1 harenw*. Ii 

rewasi . . „ 

« grief of bis mends, at the thonght of thai e^^ioaehmg 
im^aiable lose. Tbey formed > project An his eecwe; thejulerwaa 
bribed, and nothing waa wanting bnt the coneent of Socniea bimacAf. 
¥Vom his known princifdea, it was fearod that this might not be ob- 



tthed ; bet thej detersuBed to mde the sttrapt. Crito, tits old ind 
bied friend, undeitootf the task at eDdeSiVoriiig to peTBuado Um to 
eompty whh tbeir wiahes: 

M. Early in the moming of ths last day but one, he viNted Soo- 
laKe for this purpose. The good man wm Etill adeep. Ciita mi 
(town BofUy by hU bed, and waited till he awoke. He tnen inibimed 
liim of the tuwitirooaa leqoest of his friends, urging erery motiTa 
which the peculiar ciiviunstaiioes of Socrates snggwled, emeciaUy 
ibe oare of his funilj, to induce him, if pomble, to wve bis lifb. 
8oe»tei pennitted hiro to bush, and thanked him tor this proof itf his 
aSection, but declared that flight wis wholly irreconcilable with faia 



e waaylpdi 

tKrisan. His family and friends assembled eaily to spend the laM 
nonrs with him. Xanthippe, his wife, was much affected, and ex- 
pHMsed her grief by loud cries. Socrates made a sign to Crito to 
iia*e her Temoved, as he wished to spend his last moments in tian- 
qnilli^. He then talked with his friends, first about his Terses ; next 
oonoenuDg suicide, of which he strongly disapproved; and, lastly, 
ttuceming the iinmorta]ity of the soul — a doctnne in which he hmi 
Ae &mest belief. 

:& HowdiiIheen<lca>orlolndiinhlmioHnhl*lil(I IHil twHCCenll a3,ai,« 
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t4. & initt the gmter part of dw dk; ill thMe btemttfaig £•• 
ooMdona, ana spoke wilh mi imch uimam and aosfideaoe m Ua 
expeetatiiiM of enjoTiag the happy aodetj of the good and tha gnat 
En the fntnTe woiU, tbst to bU meoda he af^eHed to be already men 
like 1 ri<nified spirit thaa a dving man. 

S5. TIm approadi of twilight at lewth admonished him Aat tka 
^ipointed hour had airiTed. He asked for the eno ; and when ba 
took it in his hand, his friends were to oteroome with grief, that they 
bnnt into tears and load buoentations. Socrates alone was eahn. 
He drank the hemlock slowly, and then consoled his fiimda as be 
walked Dp and down the apartnient. 

96. When it became difficult la walk, he lardowD npontheeoiKih, 
and, before his bean ceased to beat, ezclaimeii, " Mf friends, we owe 
aooek — the emUeiu of life—to .£«culBpius,"—1he god of twdicine — 
thus erinoing in hia last moments his wish to hinior the leligiona 
naa^ of his country. He then covered bis head with hii cloak, and 
^pned, in the seventieth year of his sge, (400 B. C.) 



Tht t/owig Sforlm at tkt tomb of Sacrata. 

97. Soon ^W his death, bis ficUe-miDdedooiintrymen repented of 
tb«r haishneae towaids him, acknowledAed hie innocence, atid re- 
garded their misfortunes as a punishment Sir the injostice wilh whinh 
they had tnated him. They reveTsed hia sentence, pnt hia accnsora 
to death, bajiished other? who had conspired to destroy him, and 
raised a statue of brass to his honor. So much was his memory 
WTered, that the various philosophic sects which subsequently arose, 
all claimed to be apmnK from his school, and, even while they m- 
iected or misrepresented nis doctrinen, were proad to be distinguiahed 
by hia name. 

WhuofUmlut hoanoThiilifet St. W)itf wen hk lut vnrb ) Hti daabT V. 
How did b<i eoniiinaMn rnud him UW hl( daihl How did tlui leniiv their n«K( 
ferhlemenxiiTT S9,a», HelMsihBKoijofcliiif^iiuiiiij'outhiaibe loniofSDcmWe) 
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98. AnafifeetinginfiideBt^ooiineotedwhhthete&df 
praaerved by history. A Spartan yoath, who had heazd of his fiuaoe 
aod dtfonoter, had aooh a desire to see the philosopher, that he trvr- 
^ed to Adi^ <m foot far that purpose. Whesk he reached Uie 
l^ates of the renowned cky, his irnnd being foU of the object of hia 
paroBjf he inquired for Socrates. 

88. It is imposmbie to describe his honor and his grief to hear that 
he had died by the decree of his countrymen. Turning from the city 
he inquired ior the tomb of Socrates. Thither he went, and as he 
teaohed the wgot^ he burst into tears. At night, he slept upon the 
tomb, and in the morning took his mournful departure for Xaoonia. 



CHAPTER XCI. 

Arts. — Artists of the Third Period. 

1. Thb fine arts took their rise at so early an age, that thdr origin 
k not recdsded. But although they were cuhmted with a conSd- 
49nble degree of success m very early times, particularly by the Egyp- 
tians andrhoenicians, it was reserved for the Oredcs to mvest mm 
vnth ineffiLUe grace and beauty, and to raise them to a perfoctton of 
which the world had previously seen no example, and vdiich sac*- 
oeeding ages have in vain endeavored to surpass. 

%. The Gredan race appear to have possessed an exquisito sense 
of the grand and beautiful ; and their fine taste, stimulating and 

Sding their brilliant genius, enabled them to ccmfei' on arts, winch at 
t Ittd be^ merely mechanical, all the charms and dignity of 
poetry. 

3. It cannot be doubted that the fine climate, the bright sun, and 
azure does, the fair and Uooming vales, the majestic ^Is, and the 
Tomantio shores and islands of Greece, and the oth^ countries skbting 
the JSgean and Mediterranean seas, exercised no smaU share of ii^u* 
«noe over the imaginations of tiie naturally «rdent and excitable people 
who inhabited those fiivored regions, and contributed to direct their 
attention to the study and improvement of those arts which imitate 
nature. - « 

4. Ionia, the birth-place of Grecian literature and science, vi^as also 
the scene of the earliest triumphs of Gredan art. While the dviMaar 
tion of the jmrent country was retarded by an endless series of levo- 
hidons and internal feuas, its colonies on the fertile coasts of Asia 
Minor were rapidly advancing in wealth and prosperity, and finding 
lebure to cultivate the arts and sciences. Thus, we find that so f» 
back as the dghth century B. C, when European Greece was iMffl 

XCL—l What oftheeartjrorifflnofthe fine arts? TheEnrptiansandPhiaBnicianat 
What waa raaarved ibr the Oreeka? % What ofthe taate of the Oieeksf 3. What tit 
coniatancea inuat hare had an influence in direeUng their attention to theae arts? 

4. What of the cokmiea of Ionia ? Their advancement in refinement f 6. The knte 
•rder 9t aickftectore 9 Painting and aculptnre ? VThere did the philoeophy and aita of* 
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iHtannMd Ib iMtarim, the cities of Ionia bad already todme ^ 
aeaai of refineiBeiit and taste. 

6. it was there that the kntc oider of arehitsetiue was hnneiited; 
there painting and soalptiire, <^ a refined chaiacter, may be said to 
hate fiist been pra^ised. Bat, together with its poetir sad philoso- 
phy, the arts of Ionia ffradoally fowid their way into Men Greece, as 
well as into the flounMiiur eofomes eetaUiihed in Italy and Sicily. 

6. Atthe timeof thereruaninfasion, ChreeeeisnidtohaTepo^- 
aeBsed a hundred ivory statnes of the go^, all of which were of oo* 
loiaal aiie, and many were covered over with gM. It also boasted 
of HMinr magaifieent temides and other pnblio buildittgs, constructed 
of the miest maible. 

7. It was not till after tiie ei^ralaion of the Persians, tiiat Greece 
began to lead, instead of following, its colonies in the cultivation of 
the arts. Athens, which the barbarian hordes of Xerxes had left a 
heap of smovJdering mine, was, by the able and liberal pdiinr of The- 
■UBiodes, Cimon, and Pericles, rendered, in the incredibly short 
spaee of forty years, the most magnificent dty in the wond, and 
emiched with the most splendid specimens of ornamental art that have 
99m been produced in any age or country. 

Sb The Parthenon, whi^ was constructed at this period, stSl 
ansslna entke, after the Is^se of about two thousand tmee hundred 
Mia, and bem an^le testknony to the truth of the accounts which 
have been transnutted of the elegance and grandeur of Grredan arohi- 
teetore. Tliis nobte tenq>le was dedicated to Minerva, the tutelary 
goddess of Athens, and was built of beautiful white marble. It is of 
3m Done order, and measures two hundred and seventeen feet in 

9. The area of the Acrop<^ or citadel of Athens, in which the 
Parthoion stands, was anciently adorned with many magnificent por- 
ticos and other public buildings, and the whole of its extent, although 
above six miles in oirBumlnenee, was so diversified by works of 
painting and statuary, that it is desciibed as having exhibited one 
eontinued so^ie of elegance and beauty. 

10. Nor were such sj^endid mom of the perfection of Grecian 
aiehiteeture to be met i^h in Athens alone, although it was there 
that they were crowded in exhaustless abundance. Elis, Delphi, 
Corinth, £3eu8is, Argos and many other cities, possessed temfdes 
rivalling in extent and majestic beauty those of the imperial city of 
Minerva. 

11. The temple of Olympian J upit^ at Elis vras two hundred and 
thirQr feet long, and sixty-eight feet high. Itwasof the Doric «nler, 
and was surrounded by a splendid colonnade, adorned with the meat 
elaborate sculpture. In the interior was a statue of Juj^^et^ no less 
than sixty feet in height. 

looiagndaallf inaksUwirwayl 6. Wlaat of lb* sUtuM and temples of Oreecv ac Uur 
tiaMCttthe PeniaA iovauon? 

7. What of the etate of the fine arte in Greeea, after the axpaliion of the Pgntenif 
tlie citj of Athens? a What of the Parthenon? To whom vae It dedicated? It* 
kB|Ch i 9. Area of the Acropolie ? 

ID. b what other cities were there to be fband piooft of the perfacUoa of Gredan at> 



IS. "nii* CO Moal ititae was the wmfauaiiahip of the oeMnted 
Phidiu. It was fonned of gold and ivotj. and lepreaenUd the Ung 
of tho B*)da seated on n lofty thnmo of irory and ebony, inlaid wi£ 
pndou atones, kud otDugeBted with tiM aost beaatifol aoolptiirao 
ud jaiotings, eihibitiDg some of the most strildog and poetml 
■dTentnm of tlio Kods. 

13. A raown ot olive ffitciiclod the head of the ima^ ; the right 
hand hdd aa emblem of victory, and the left a bunushed aceptie. 
The flawing robes were embelliifaed with flowers and figures of soi- 
mal* wrought in goM. Other tem^ea, if not so rit^ly adorned, 
ware much more exieoaiTe than that of Elia : the temple of Cens 
and Proseipbe sX Kleiuia, whidt was built about the same tine, was 
so large that it codd contain thirty thousand individuals. 

U. Uoder the rule of Pericles, (from 458 to 489 B. C.,} sculptare 
and archttectuie attained their perfection. It was then that Phidias 
executed those splendid works which excited the sdmiTtuion of the 
world, and which succeeding artists hare in vttb endeavored to 
rival. Besides the statue of Jnpiter described !^>ove, this great 
sculptor formed numy beautiful statues i^ goda and heroes to sdoiH 
the prindpal temples of Greece. 

15. Bnt the moot admired of all his performances was the colossal 
figure of Hinerra, erected in the Parthenon, at Athens. Tlis 
atatue was twenty-six eabits — about thirty-nine feet — high, and was 
made of ivory and g<M, the qnantirr of the latter which was employed 
in its composition being no less than forty talotts — about forty tMu- 
sand dollars. 

16. Another of his statues of Minerva, oompoeed of btoDze, and 
erected in the same city, was still larger than this ; and its spear and 
crest could be p^ceived front the promontory of Sunium, a distance 
of twenty-five miles. Although pamtin^ did not arrive so r^idly at 
maturity as sculpture, it made very oonsider^le advancement in the 
period now iind^ review, and the works of Panenus, the brother i^ 

, Phidias, Psrrhaaos, Polyanotua, Micou, and other artists who fiour- 
i^ed about this lime, were held in high estimation. 

chiucuiral 11, Dcacrlia ihe Wmple of (Mjniplu lupluc. IZ. The lUUis of Juplut I 
13. Tha lampto of Uem ind PrwrpliH) 

II. tinito wlun nig did Knlpuin ud uchiuuun iltain perfection 1 IIhwoiIh 
nfPfildiur It. HlotuuoarHliMOiI IS. The Mwn >uto«ofHlMml AlirbU 
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PERIOD IV^. 

FBOM m eiPTOBB or ATHENS BT TBI LACSDJOCOinAllS, 4M B. 0.» 
TILL TME •UBnJOATION OF OIBSCK BT THC BOMAlft, 146 B. C. 



CHATTER XCII. 
The thirty tyrants. —, The council often. 

1. Arm the surrender of AUtens to Lyssnder, the deoioerBtieal 
ooBstitotion was aboliahed, and the goYemmeiit was entmsted br the 
Spsxtaiis to thirty persons, whose oppressire, ra|)sek>iis, wad Imody 
amninistretion, era lon^ proeoied for them the title of the '* Thirty 
Tyrants.*' These nojost and cmel men anscrupuloosly put to death 
all whom they supposed friendly to free insthntions, or who possesczd 
wealth to confiscate. 

9. So numerous were the exeentioos in the city, that a greater 
number of the Athenians perished during the eight months in whidi 
the Thirty Tyrants bore sway, than dunng the sererest ten years of 
the Peloponnenan war. Multitudes of the Athenians fled mm their 
Uood-stamed city, and sought refuge' in Bceotia, and other neighbor- 
JRg states. 

3. A small body of these refugees, hsYing reaohed to make an 
effort f(nr the emancipation of their oountrvmen, placed themselves 
under the direction of Thrasybulus, an able Athenian general, then 
living in exile in Bceotia, and seixed upon the fortress of Fhyle, on tha 
nortb-easteni frontier of Attica, whicn immediately became the rally- 
ing point for the friends of Athenian freedom. 

4. Thrasybulus soon found himself at the head of seven hundred 
men, with whom he surprised and discomfited a body of troops which 
the Thirty Tyrants had sent against him. This success encouraged 
numbers of the citizens to flt^k to his standard, and he speemly 
found himself strong enough to attempt the delireranee of Athene* 
itself. 

5. The walls «f Pirsus having been demolished, conformably 
to the terms of the late caphnlation, he easily obtained possession of 
that suburban port, defeating the forces of the Tyrants, who endea- 
vored to arrest his progress. The unexpected success of Thrasy- 
bulus filled the Thirty and their unprincmled supporters with dismay, . 
and not without reason ; for, riiortly aner, the dtizens, emboldened 

XCn. — 1. What of tha tfoverament of Athens «Aer ha ■umndnr to Lyaiod«rf The 
** Thirty Tynnta 1 " 2. Whax of the ntimber of executions in the city f When did 
manr of the Athenians take refuve 9 3. Whatof theeflbrtmadeftr tliewHHicipatkMioC 
the Athenians f The fortress ofPhyle % 

4. WbatnmnberofmenwasThFBsyliQlusattheheadof? What did he aeon flod Um- 



fslf atronf eooogfatodo? 5. How did he obtain p o ssess i on of Plneya? Hiaasccwt 
WlMt of tAadepgeitioo of the Tyrants} llieir succeeson } 
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hr what had taken place, rose in open revok, and, deposing the 
Tyrants, appointed a council of ten persons in their stead, to adminis- 
ter the government provisionaOy, and to effect an accommodation with 
Hirasybnlus and his folio wers in Piraeus. 

6 . But the Council of Ten had no sooner been invested wi^ anthop* 
ity, than its members began to exhibit a spirit as adverse to popular 
rights as that which had animated the deposed Thirty ; and inMead of 
endeavoring to bring about a general reconciliation of partras, they 
sent ambasBadors to Sparta to solicit aid in putting down the insmrree- 
tionof Thrasybulus. • 

7. Messengers arrived there about the same time, bearing a similar 
request from the Thirty Tyrants, who, after their deposition, had 
retired to Eleusis. The I^u^aemofiians readily complied with the 
requests made to ^em, and sent Lysander with a coanderaUe I(»cb 
to compel the Athenians to submit to the same oUgarehiGal govern- 
ment which he himself had formerly established am<^ them. 

8 This skOful commander immediately proceed^ to hiodLade 
I^raeus by sea and land, and must soon have obliged Thiaqrholas to 
capitulate, had not a party hostile to Lysander obtained, at this criti- 
cal juncture, the ascendancy in the coundk of Lacedasmon. Anxious 
to prevent him from acquiring a second time ^e glory c^ conquering 
the Athenians, this faction got Psibsanias appoint^ to the chi^ com- 
mand of the army in Attica, whither he immediately prooeeded atlho 
head of a large army. 

9. On his arrival befbre Piraeus, he soon riiowed an iadispoBitioR 
to continue a war undertaken for the purpose of replacing the parti- 
la^ns of Lysander in an authority which they had so grcesly abused, 
and, with his sanction and concurrence^ a treaty was oonolu^^ 
between^e Athenians in the city and those holding Pireus. 

10. The chief conditions of this pacification were, the pardon of 
past oflfences, and t)ie reestabhshment of the democratical institutions 
of Athens. From the general amnesty, the Thirty Tyrants, the 
members of the Council of Ten, and a few other individuids who had 
rendered themselves notorious for their abandoned profligacy and 
atrocious cruelty during the late reign of terror, were exdu&d; but, 
with a demenc^ which they had never shown to othen, they wero 
permitted to reside in safety at Eleusis. 

U. Unjrrateful for the mercy shown to them, these bad men soon 
began to form new schemes for the subyersiim of the popular ^Ofeorn* 
ment ; and at last the Athenians, hearing that they were raising a 
body of mercenary troops to be employed against the |mblic liberties, 
marched to Eleusis, and put the Tyrants and their prindpal snpporteni 
to death. 

M I II 111 I ■ -I I ■! - I - -^TT^— ■ 1 ^ 1 " —I 1 1 ■ "-i-^—-l— 

6. What was the tint act of the ConmcW of Ten f 7. What other menensen uriTod 
M Sparta at the aame time f WhatdidtheLacedmmonianedof 8. Whatdid Lgraaoder 
immedtateiy proceed to do I What drcumstance preTealed him ? Who waa qipohited 
to the command of the amnr hi Auicit? 

9. What did FeniaanfaMdo oa Ut afrimal at Piraoat la What were the condttions 
of the traatjl Who were excluded from the amneaty 3 What, howe?er| w«re thqr 
pwmittedtoda} lU WhatatlaatbacamooftheTynata} 
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CHAPTER XCni- 
Cfrm. '^Artuxerxei.'^Betreai of the ten ihtntMaiid Greeh. 

1. Th9 immediats lomiU of the PdopooneBtan war was the tiaoA* 
fer to Sparta of that pditical aaoendaocy which had pierioiialy been 
peeaeved by Athena, and for some tune the Laoedemoniaiia ezeiciaed 
an ahnoet unlimhed aathority«over the rest of Greece. 

5. Ib the latter part of their ooDteat with Athena, they had been in 
doM alliaaoe with Persia, and the pecuniary aids wliieh thej had 
reoetYed from that power had contributed not a little to the tmunph 
of their arms, bv enabling them to pay and pnnrieioa the hurge sea and, 
land force which they were obliged to mamtain. 

3. Bat the oon^enance and support which they gare to Cyrus, a 
ptiaoe of the blood-royal ci Perna, who, in the year 401 o, C., 
nnsuooeasfully attempted to wreet the seeptre from his eldm brother, 
Artaxerzes Mneroon, led to a renewal of the ancient hoetility between 
tlie Greeka and Penians. 

4. Cjrms had been appointed aatran of a large and inmortant nrov- 
inoe in Ana Minor, comprehending I^dia, Phnrgia, ana Ci^padooia. 
Having repaired to Lusa to see hw fiither, Darius Nothus^ m his last 
illness, he was, after that king's death, thrown into pnson by hia 
brotfaor Artaxerxes Mnemon on an accusation of treason^ but was soon 
aftn liberated by the induence of Parvsatis, the queen-mother, and 
aBowed to retum to his government in Asia Minor. 

6. Cyrus possessed many excellent qualities, both of head and 
heart, but his character appears to have had one serioas defect : he 
could not forgive an injury. He burned to be avenged on Artaxerxes 
for the hars^ess and injustiee with whidi he had been treated, and 
he immediately began to make secret preparations to rebel against his 
biother's authority, vrlUi the intention of supplanting him on the 
throne. 

0. In comi^nce with the request of Cvrus that they would assist 
han in his present undertaking, in requital of the aid he had given 
them in their war with Athens, the Lacedaemonians sent him a body 
of eight hundred heavy«nned men, and ordered their adimral on the 
Ionian station to cooperate with the fleet of Cyrus, and act in obedience 
to his directions. 

7. They, at the same time, granted that prince permission to raise 
recruits in all parts of Greece, so that it was not long till he had 
ccdlected a force of about thuteen thousand Grecian mercenaries, 
above ten thousand of whom were heavy-armed, and the remainder 

XCm. — 1. Whai was tho inmieinate reralt ii( the Pelopoanesiaa war? 2. What \mA 
tha alUance of the Sportana with Persia enabled them to dof 9. What circomtaDca 
renewed the UoetiUtT betweea the Oreeka and Peralane % Who waa Qrma f 

4. To what office had Cyme been appointed f What happeoSd to C^rnia I Hlatibara* 
tloaf 5. What of tlie character of cyruat For whatdldMinaloaaecretpi^)aratioik8l 

a. What aaaiatancedid tbeLaoedannoniena aeodpjrraaf What order w«a givMi to 
\air admirtlf 7. Wl«t pennieeion did they alao grant Cynia? What army did 
Gollea? WhatofSardia^ & Whatoflooo|iion'aacco(mlofUiiaexpeditioa} 
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vu^etbeta. At Sudis, the t».^td of Lydia, the Gmeb toiBed tl 
nua body of Cjmu* troops, oonnetinB of & hnadied thmnana Anitio 
Hd KMHi aflei the yiMe unj, led by the prinoe in penoo, em 



Cj/rvs marching to Sardis. 

8. Xenophon, who h<is already been mentioned a^i one of the dis- 
ciples of the philosoplier Socrates, accompanied this expedition in the 
chvacter of a, TolunleeT, and iifleTwaids wrote an account ofit, which 
ii ttill extant, under the name of Xenophon's Anabaaia, and ia 
UBiTersiilly admitted to be one of Uie most masterly and beaatiful 
piMe* of narration ever composed , 

9. After advancing for above one thousand five hundred miles willi* 
ont moetinfr with any seriaua oppoaitian, the army of Cyrus encoun- 
tSfod that of hta brother Artaxenes on the plain of Cnnaxa, aboot a 

tL WbMof ihtSolawMlBf oi'kltMkiiic'iuDirl 10. WhUorilH «qnipnMiu«t 
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4vr'> JMnay tan BtMoo. At fnt the apptoaeh of tba iaag'm 
bwa^ «■■ oh; iiuiBMtM b]r the '' ' -'-'—>'■- 



Iktj dmr ■fuar. tbe Auhing uina ud tbs extotxled rank* began to 
1)8 inttHuutlf peTDei*ed, utd u laogilt the magnifloant Bray of Ik* 
njti ban WM tuUj revMled. 



of a mt cloadof dnatilrat M 
ftiihtng ums tac' 

ed, utdu laiiBilt 

fuUyn 
lU. ID tne van were a hondied and fifty i^aiiotBanDed with ■eylhca 
pngeetiiig k nhoaa directiona, and behind theee could be diatingiuabed 
the -white coreleta of the cavalry, the wicker bueWlen of the choBsn 
PonUo in&ntry, the uU wooden diields of ihe EsyptianB, and tbe 
tumerOM colamaa of lig-ht-armed troopa collected from every oatian 
acknowledging tba authority of Ihe Persian monaic)]. 

11. Ad eogagenwDt immediately took place. The Greeka, who 
were potted on the right of CyniB* army, defeated that porlioa of 



ArtaxeRcea' forces to which they were oppoeod ; but the adrantacm 
of tbia tritiinph were lost, in cmroei^iience of the death of Cynia him* 
■elf, who was killed while endeaTonng, with impnideat arid onnatntal 
eagerrkeaa, to lake away his brother's life. 

13. Perceiving Artaxerxes, surrDunded by his ffoards, he dsttad 
IbrvFard, eiclaimiog, " I see the man I" and hewing down all who 
opposed his advance, he darted hia javelin at the king, and wonnded 
him in the breut, but at the aame instant received a severe wound in 
the bee, and was sjteedily overpowered and killed. Hia head was 
then cat off and exposed to the view of both armies — an ezhiMlioa 
which so much disheartened his troops, that they unrosdiately gave 
up the oonfliet, and withdrew from the field. 

« (dnotacta of Iki 
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13. It WW not till tho feUowiiig da; that the Gieeka, wko, bAot 
dtfeUiiigtlwlsftwiiigof Anaxenea'sjmy, hadpnisBed tbeAwkim 
lOAfiHUMofaomemile*, heard of the death of djmis. Fhnkedwilb 
moeU Bocceee, the; were anwilling, eren after the; were mtuje awwv 
thattheyhadtoottheii leader, to abandon id enterprise of which tiMjr 
had forined soch magnificent expectatkma ; and the^ eadeaTored lo 
iaduce Arinus, on whom the comiaand of Cyrus' Aaiatic troops had 
IKFW devoWed, to continue the war ogainat Aitaxeixee, by pnmdAiig' 
him an eaayTielory, and the throne (n Fersia as ila reward. 

U. But Arivus was well aware that all probability of faringiiw tiw 
nmerpnse to a encceaful termination had been loat togethei wiifi the 
bfe of Cynis, and he, therefore, declined theii flattering oflers, farrit- 
ing linem at the same time to accompany him ie the retreat wbidl be 
intended immediately to eommence towards Ionia. 

15. llie Greeks reluctantly consented, and the retreat waa began 
■ooordingl;, the route chosen being one sK^tching almost direotly 
northward, aloog the baidis of the river Tigris. By the command of 
Aitaxerxes, Tissaphemes, one of hia satraps, soon after solicited a 
conference with the Grecian leaders, and andertook to ^*e Ihem a 
' Mfe conduct to the coast, and to furnish them with prorisioni doling 
the jonniey, provided ' .... - - . ^^^ ^ 

hostili^, Rod letum he 

IS. m at the gam on with 

AriKUB, and, by threai liis all*- 

gimoe to Artai^erxee, harass- 

ing, and, if pasBU>le, 'hen the 

retreatiDg army had re a tnbu* 

tary of ^e Tigris, the ezeca- 

tion the neRuious dedf 

17. Having entioed I man^r- 
tn-chief, together with infenor 
oScen, under the pret then to 
be apprehended, aod tl Lhe tent 
to be massaeied. 

18. He then sent Ariieus to atinounce to the Greeks that Ckardina 
hid been put to death for liaving violated the treaty with the Persian 
RUHiarcb, but that the other conmianders were safe. The fate of 
these aitfortuiiate ot^ceis loug reinaioed a mystery, but it waa at last 
ascertained that they were seat by Tiasa^hetnes to Artaienea, by 
whose orders the whole of tliem were executed. 

IB. The Greeks were lluown iiito llie utmost consternation at being 
thus deprived of their leaders in the midst of a hostile counby, and 
«t so great a distance from their native land ; but the difficultiea and 
dangers which appalled ordinary minds, only served to awaken the 

13. Whm iHd ilio QtmIii Iimt nf the dnlh of Crm"' Whjr inrs Ihor un»lBl« t» 
nUvrnlib tin SDUrprtMl What nlTar dir) itiaT maka Aii«u1 U. Whrdld M not 
c«iHDlt WhudldhcloiltettHOnekilodn) 

IG. WIM wu ihg rouu chcmn for ths raim^l Whu offiir Ad TlmphnM* mini 
WtBlDumlitlaadtd hsenur Inu wiLh Arimit At IrlBI dua did ba cuti hli dalfu 
InleuKulwn) 17. How dldlwdolhld 

IS. WbmminigidMbiiHDdiaArtimil Whi 
ItL Wta( *utlM«ateii)/'th 
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fa w Korj Umb tliU which ■nperior U 

gBM7, Bcnr unnwd tlw oenusand, h . . „ 

w&oen, exboTtod tbem to act with » rigm sod deoaion wotthy a 

At Oiarim Mine, ranunding them of the heroic deeds ef aoaoe of 

their ■noeMon in drcumgieocea no leM diBcounging-. 

90; Hie eloquent tddreu had s poweiful effect on the tnindB of all 
who hAud it ; new officsni were forthwith Dominated in the pbee of 
thoee who had beoeme the Tietima of TiMaphernes, Xenoplicm beiitg 
hiuaelf elected g«Denl of ime of the diviaiona ; and the troope, fbtm- 
iag ihemMhee into a hollow square, with Uie baginga in the middle, 
began the ftmona maich, entitled in hialorj iho R^eat of the Tn 
Tbottwd. 



Tilt Betnat ef iht Ttn Tkinaatd. 

SI. For eome time the Peraiana hung upon the rear of the Greeks 
aa they mored alonly toward the distant shorea of the Enxine, and 
haraased them with their akimiishing parties, bnt their fear of ths 
"Cbedan ptoweaa waa loo great to permit them to venture a geaienl 
■Bgageneiit, iMMwilhrtaiiding their overwhelming enpetionty of nam- 

9S. At length, after anffering STeat hardtdiipi from wsat of pro- 
niouB, fhn the attacks of the ba^>&rian tribes through whose ootio- 

Mlbamu^lif commudsnl ao. WhumiimnHdiiuajdani) WtelbtUabiuiH 
n. naNntoa nmr* B. WkU of tlH nlbilnfi of thg Onaki t WbU hm did 
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ttiea Uwii Une of match led them, and from the intenn coU of 
ma Anneiuaii winter, the Oreeka readied a hill named Mount Th»- 
dwe, from which the Euxine is visible, although at the dittanoe of 
ninraids of fifty milea. 



Tk* GrtA* beholding intfc ddight the JSmum Sea, 

53. When the soldieiB, weajj with their long and dangeronii jour- 
ney, gained the summit of this mountain , and the cheering prospect 
opened on their view, ihcy burst out into a aimultaneous and enthusi- 
astic exclamation of " the sea! tho sea ! " and embraced each other, 
while lean of joy Howed from their eyes at the thought of their 
approach to their homes and their friends. 

54. A few days more brouffht ihem xo the city of Tn^ema, now 
called TrebiKiod, a Grecian colony on the shore of the Euxine, bav- 
ipg traveraed abore one thousand miles of a hostile and aaturtdlj diffi~ 
CDlt country with surprisingly tittle loss. At Cerasus, another QrO' 
cian city at which they soon after arrived, a muster of the forces took 
place, wheaitwasfaund that of the original ten thousand heavy-armed 
men, eight thousand sis hundred stil! survived. 

55. From this place they proceeded, partly by land and partly by 
water, to the city of Byzan^um. It might have been supposed that 
they would now have taken the shortest way to their respecuve statea, 
but, instead of doing so, such waa their pardality foi a warlike and 
adventurous life, that they first engaged in the service of Seuthes, a 
priiKa of Thrace, and offerwards joined the LacedKmonian aimy in 
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CHAPTER XCIV. 

Agt^tau, — War with Persia. 

1. Altbodsk Aitazenas k«d linn been waeoemfyX in qodling Ilia 
iimaiaaii^rfCynii, he did not wily forget or fama the uaianAce 
wtddi tha GnAs hid i&ndod to bia bralher. AAet b ' 



nuai ■• poMible tha nticat of the aaxiliuiM nnder Xeooidum. tiia 
PentM gonenl, llMi^lMniM, bj eonumod of bbNTeretgn, Jeo hii 
ftnw i^iMt the Oreciu sMtlemeiita in Minor Asia, ^riiE the Tiew 
of teUng leveoge upon them for the boetile oonduct f^ the punt 
MUee. 

9, Sputk was natunllj the prim 
laWMIilMint of Artuene* ; for, besii 
of the deHgDB of Cyrut, tbu repub 
Atheoa and her other riTole, had * 



the enemy, fintuoelely for benelf bi 



«rT[^iimbr 



Ariatio aDiee and 

fitoe to looik under 'niimbron, who 

atnMwbodf atill Tetnainiiig of the T 

4. llumgfa aueoeasful b leg'aining poaaesMon of Pergsmna ud aef- 
•nl olhev eitiee, Thimbron wm apeedily recalled, ScveyUidaa being 
qtpoiiited to the oonunind of the army in hia stead. The new gen- 
eial oondnotod the war for eome time with ihilitj, but he, in hia tnm, 
had to leaigs hia office, though without disgrace, to s third eoDunaader, 
who waa do less a person than the joint occupant of the Spartan 
ibnroe, and who oliimaiel; became one of the greatest captains of hia 

5. The snoeeiH>T of Dereyllidas waa Ageailam, who, on ^ death 
of his elder brother Agia, was elevated tu theaoreteignqroD aoconnt 
of hia fine qacditiea, to the exclnsiou of the late king's son. Thoi^ 
diminutirB in peraon, and afiUeted with lameneaa, Ageeilaoswaa indeed 
admirably fitted to guide the helm of power in theae alining and 
tronblouB timea. 

0. Great Tivscity of temper and energy of qitrit, powerM talents 
and imincible reeolntion, were united, in him, with a snbmiaaiTe gen- 
tleness and docility, a power of lieanng leptunand and of listening to 
advice, which channed hb friends and foUoweta, aa much sa bis bold 
vehemence awed his enemiee, in the covndl or in the field. 

7. Such was the charaeter, even in youth, of the prinoe who now 

XCnr. — 1, Wh» or Anuennt Wliii did TlasphaniM da bj hi* oidw > Wltk 
•mtma. rinr mm thli da« ) %. For whu muoii vu Spiru Iht priiiclpd objact of tte 

iMHiriimii iif lin 11 T 1 Wlm iif il mm iif flimn iif mlih«i mi^limT 

mulgR*d)d IbirmululDnlil 

4. Wbo mi inatimi^ upalnUd Id tha rtiea of lUmtmiil E. Wfea iniia «M 
■nlkidininl) Whu of AfgaHun I S. HlBchirKUitl f. Al whu ylK* dM )w 
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(996 B. C.) asBimied m penon the nuouifement of the war with 
Penia. Age8iUuft,<m his axriTBl, fixed hn head quants at ^plrasus; 
and in this city he wintered with his foioes, daring the several 
campsdjrDS which foDowed. 

8. llie first of these took place in Phrygia, and in etery ^iconitter 
the Persians were defeated, while the conqoerors loaded themselves 
with spoils of the richest kuid. The Spartan leader, meanwMle, had 
not only to contend with his foes in the open field, but he had 1^l»- 
wise to guard against the diplpmatic wiles of Tissaphemes, who, 
conscious, probahly, of his inability to cope with Agesilaos in war, 
endeavored to lull his vigilance to sleep, by feigned proposals of 
peace. 

9. AgesOaus was not to be so deceived. He proceeded in his 
operations with eqoid bddness and cautum, and signaliied his second 
campaign by an important victory over his adversaries on the bmlra 
of the Pactolus. This defeat oltimately cost Tissaphemes his life, 
his irritated and unff rateful sovereign having caused him to be put to 
death shortly after the engagement. 

10. The satrap Phamabasus succeeded him in his command, but 
was equally unable to oppose the conquering Spartan. The career 
of Agesilaus in Asia, however, was at length brought to a close, by 
causes over which he had no control. 

11. Aware of the power of ^old over the proceedings of the 
Grecian states, the Persians, during the destructive campaigns of 
AgesUaus, were unremitting in their endeavors, by bribes and 
a^ress, to excite discontents against Sparta, and to subvert her 
interests, among the other republics of Greece. Venal hirelings were 
readily found, to undertake the task of spreading dissension throughh 
out the confederacy.' 

13. Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, were the cities where the spirit 
of hostility to Sparta first openly showed itself. An offensive league 
against that roDublic was entered into, to which Athens was ere long, 
without difficulty, persuaded to become a party. The Laced«mo- 
iiians on their side prepared vigorously for this new civil war. 

13. They assembled a considerable arra^^, the chief command of 
which was entrusted to Lysander, the former conqueror of Athens. 
This able and tried ge ^9ral marched into the Theban territories, in 
order to close the contest by a deciBive stroke, but he was surprised 
under the walls of Haliartus#y the Thebans, his army routed and 
himself slain on the spot. 

14. This Yictory confirmed the courage of the four allied cities, 
and induced many of the minor states to give in their adhesion to the 
leaffue against Sparta. So alarming did the state of afiairs now appear 
to tne latter republic, that shortly, after the discomfiture at Haliartus, 
messengers were sent to Agesilaus, desiring his immediate return for * 
the defence of his country. ^Though in the midst of such successes 

8. Wbat of bin flnt campftien ? With what, besides his ojpm foes, did be h«r« to eon* 
tendf 9. How did he pcoeeed in his operations? The death of Tissaphemes} lOi Wha 
aoeeeeded him9 11. what did the Persians endaaTor to do by means of bribes f 

13. In what cities did the spirit of hostility first show itself I What of Athens f Tba 
Laoedmnoniansf la Who was appointed their coomianderf What did he-do? His 
death f 
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AS led lym to nadilate te n^ertkw of the -verj t^^ 
Gpartaa priiioe immediately obered the order, (384 B. C.) AetAamg^ 
lluit ** a ^eial only deeerved the name, when he was gaided by the 
laws of hia country, and obeyed its magistraiea." 

15. In one month, by the same route which had detained the 
eflfominate XeraEea a whcrie year, AjfeailaQa made his war aeroaa the 
Thracian Chenonesos and the plains of l^essaly, untu he readied 
the Bcaotian territories. 

16. The approach of so fonnidaUe a warrior did not daont the 
Thebans and their allies. They advanoed to meet him ; and on the 
plain of OxoamAf a city thkty miks distant from Tliebes, a fierce 
engagement took place, which greatly broke the stren^ ci both 
partiesy without leading to any dedsire consecpieiiees m &T(»r of 
eidier. Agesilaos, howcTer, was left master of the field, and bis 
eomttrymen, of course, daimed the victory. 



CHAPTER XCV. 

Efforts of Corum in bekalf of Athens. 

1. Almost at the same moment while these things were pa>BlBu| 
on land, affairs ofthe utmost in^portance were transacted at sea. Td 
understand these matters, it is necessary to revert to the personal 
history of Ckmon, the Athenian, who, after his naval defeat at .^Sgos- 

E)tamos, at the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, retired to the 
le of Cyprus, where he spent some years in a sort of honorable exile, 
under the protection of its friendly and virtuous king, Eva^oras. 

3. Though Conon lived here peacefully and happily, his patriotic 
soul mourn^ incessantly over the fell of Athens. Evagoras, how- 
ever, was not powerful enough to supply the necessarr means for the 
restoration of that republic to its former grandeur, iavorable as the 
opportunity seemed to be, while Sparta was occupied with her Aaiatio 
wars. In these circumstances, Cfonon resolved to apply for aid to 
Artaxerxes. 

3. Being supplied with recommendations to the Perdan monarch 
hj Evagoras, who was the Great Kjpg's tributary, the ard^t Athe- 
nian passed over to Asia, and held a personal conference with Arta- 
xerxes, from whom he easily procured as much money as enabled him 
to equip a strong fleet, manned chiefly by the Greeks of Rhodes and 
Cjrprus. Over this armament, hy agreement, Conon and the warlike 
satrap PharrAbasus were placed m joint command. 

4. Eager to retrieve the honor lost at JSgospotamos, Conon 
scoured the seas in quest of the fleet by which the Spartans main- 
< I I I ■ I I III 

14. What was tb«eflEbct of this l»Ul«? 'WhstmessagawasMOtto AfMHanst What 
dklbsdo? Id. Wfaatofhisretura} 16. The battle of Oomnsa? Thereeidtf 

XCV.^l. What in the mean time was the state of things at eeaf What of Oononf 
Whe(ewasheliylaf» 2. To wham <Hd Conon tesolTe to apply for aM ? a What did 
he proceed to do f What did he obtain from ArUzenesY Who commanded Ihia i 
BMntf 
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tifattdtfadr rale over die Asiatic coasted Tbe Laoddmnonisa tqmi^ 
nm was met by hkn near the ahore of Cnidiia, and auataJnod (394 
B. C.) a complete defeat. More than fifty galleys fell into the hands 
of Conon and Pharaahasns. 

5. Conon did not rest contented with the mere honor of having 
gained a victory, but tamed his success, and the power which it 
placed in his hands^ to the most beneficial account, both as regarded 
the interests of Athens, and, seemingly at least, of Persia. That the 
good of his native country was his sole object, became afterwards 
apparent. 

6. Profiting by die mat naval force vA his conmiand, he ibund 
little difficulty in detaching from the Spartan dominion the whole 
western coast of Lesser Asia. Elevated in the estimation qf the 
Persians by this service, he readily persuaded ^at power, staggering 
yet firom Uie heavy Uows of Ages^aus, that tIM best way of sop- 
pressing Sparta was to raise Athens to its foimer ascendancy. 

7. In pursuance of this advice, Artaxerxes disbursed a hat^ earn 
of iiQKniey from his treasury to rebuild the walls and fortifications of 
Athens, and, with a joyftu heart, Conon set sa^ with his squadron 
fer the accomplishment of this great work. By the enthusiastio 
labon of the citiiens, and the codperation of the crews of ^e fieet^ 
the a^tal was isstored to someUiing like its former strength and 
iq>leiuior in a very short ^ace of time. 

8. When the Spartans, who had been engaged in the interval in 
Mveral indecisive skirmidies with ^leir allied opponents, heard of the 
v^oikfo^ of Athens, then indeed were they VLmsted widi the deepest 
uneaainess and sdarm. In the anxious councils held or the occasion, 
BO wi^ occurred to them of patting a stop to proceedings so detri* 
mental to their interests, but by detaching Persia from its connection 
with the inimical states. 

9. They felt that to turn the friendship of Artaxerxes towards 
themselves, could only be done by their abandoning for a time, if not 
ftiever, all prospect of regaining ^ir Anatic possessions ; yet this 
sacrifice seemed to them a less ^ril than the restoration of the Athe- 
nian power. Accordingly, they sent successive embassies to the 
court of Persia, begging for peace <m the most humble terms. 

10. The only condition, in truth, which was made on their part^ 
was the withdrawal of the Persian monareh's countenance nom 
Athens Though Antakndas, the chief emissary emptoyed by the 
Spartans, was a person of remarkable address and subtlety, it may be 
doubted whether Artaxerxes would have acceded to their requests, 
had not Conon injudidonsly and prematurely betrayed his true object 
in his dealings with Persia. 

11. After rebuOding his native city, the Athenian admiral, having 
utiSl a naval fisree at Us command, passed over to the Asiatic coast, 

4. Th0 flnt bUtlef 6, 6. What did Conon now do f What did he penuade the Per- 
iriana to do 9 7. What of the re-bundine of the fortifications of Athena 9 

8. What of the Spartana wlien tliey iieard of this 1 What seemed to them the oolr 
way of putting a Mop to these proeeeoings? 9. How could they only obtidn the^ friend' 
riiip of Artaxerxes f What did they accordingly dot 

10. What was the only condition made on their partt Who wia the Spartan emlf. 
iVyf What iiwy be doubled in comMctioD with this matter} 11. Wbat,bad the Athf 
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md evdeafond, bj repratentiag ikb jpowor nd mJimfW of Atb w M 
M fiOly re&tab&lwd, ID mduee tiM Cieeki of IiMta udtlM Unto 
•doiowlodffe 0Q06 iDore hor siipfBmo]^ « 

19. Hub WM not done with 80 modi sMioey M to eooipe the ens 
of Antoleidao, who made eodi aoq^ ind de xt eio u e «ae of the oir- 
cmnotaiioe ot the oooit of Peran, that, on Cooor'ii nxnnl there aa the 
Atheman eoToy , he waa pat to death, asd the pethion of the Spaitaaa 
aeoeded to by Artaxeizee. The peaee thna eoadoded, (367 o, C.^) 
after aereral yeaia apoDt in negotutioB, h$ gOMvaOy eaUed in hietory 
the Peaee of Antaleidaa. 

13. Thia hrnnifating peace fbima an epoA in the deeBne of die 
Gieeian atatee. What greatly tended, aboot thia tame, to xedooethefir 
impoftanee, and narrow the apheie of their poUtica, was the inde- 
now attained by the eoloniee of Sicily and C^ienaica. Th9 



pendenee 

latter atati 



latter atate, for a long oomae of yrara, waged obeome wan altemst^ 
with the librane and the Carthaginiana, vntil the death of Alerandet 
the Great, ^333 B. €.,) when tbotr terntorf waa annexed to the 
kingdom of 

14. The independent hialory of Sicily waa mneh moie brilliant, 
and laated for a longer time. When the internal dia a ona i o n e of the 
paxem lepnblics of Greeee rendered them unable to ^[tend n pioteoling 
hand to taeir colonies, the Carthaginiana profited by the opportonity 
to attack SicUy, the heh dtifa of which, on aeferal oecaaona, they 
pillaged and depopulated. 

15. A remancable man, Dionyains the elder, at length aroae, and 
freed the country (4<H» B. C.) from forekn domination. Uaurping 
the government himaett^ he aobjeoted the oiciliana to a rule eo capn« 
ctoua and aevere, aa acquired for him the ambiguous appellarion of the 
Tyrant. At the same time, he waa poaaeoeed of many and Taiioua 
qiuilities of a eommendable kind, a genius for litemture being the 
meet prominent. 

16. He waa a oompetiUHr for the po^ical crown at the Olympia 
gamee, and though he waa uneocoesaful^lt is certain that hia T ois e a 
were highly esteemed at Athens, a city renowned for the impartiality 
of its literary decisions. After a long reign he was succeeded by hii 
son, Dionysius the younger, a man of 1ms abili^ than the father, 
but a greater despot. 

17. In q[Mte of the counsels of the mild Dion, Plato's dise^e, 
this prince ran into such excesses of misrule, as caused him to be 
exiled to Corinth, where he was obliged to beceaae a sehooknaater 
fat his bread. A suo ce s s ion of petty princes and tyrants afterwards 
eprang up in Sicily, un^ finally the island was cooqueied and made 
a Roman province (212 B. C.) by MarceUus. 

18. Before this was aocompliuied, a senes of extraoidinaiY effi>ris 
for the protection of the cfaiet dty had been made by the celebrated 

nka admiral done} 12. What omwu made of this cimuMiaocetttbftPniitaooartf 
tbe death of OonoQ? What oftbopeaco that ansnedt 

la What ciccumstaoce tended to reduce the impoitaooa of the Griciaii alataa 1 What 
of Cynnaical 14. What of the hiatorr of Sicily * The Carthaginiana I 

1& l¥ho waalMonyslua? Whatof^himf Hie character? 16. Fbrwfaat emwii did 

Scoo^MteatdwOlnniiicfaineaf What was thought of his Tinaa? Bjr wham was 
^^snccseded) 17. whatorthejoun8«r]>ioDjsiu8} WhatdidbaalUnraidsbscoiiMl 
What flnallx happeoad to SIcilj 7 
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bv«»^ gieal power to destioy the Roman ships, a^ough faoMily 
some romanoe minxes with the aeoounts of his transactioiis. In tfate 
sack of the city this eminent person was killed by a Roman soldier. 

19. The remof al of Sicily iroia within ^e ^here of Grecian infln- 
ence, was oi much leas importance to the parent states^ than the 
similar loss which signalized the peace of Antsiddas. By this treaty, 
which oTery one of the states Kmnd itself nsoesattated to accede to, 
all the Greek setUements and cities of Lesser Asia were disseyered 
forever from their eoaneotion with the mother country, whi<^ had 
long owed to them much of its power and influence. 

5M). In proposing this vast and ruinous concession, as well as. in 
framing the other conditions of the treaty, it soon became apparent 
that Sparta had acted solely with a view to her own interests, and, to 
serve these, had wilfully and permanently sacrificed the general good 
of Greece. With regard to the Asiatic cities, ihe had given them up, 
becanse experience had ^own her, that, in contending for th^ pos* 
session, Athens had, and would always have, the advantage, from its 
maritime situatioa. 

81. By another condition of the Antakidan treaty, it was i^roviM, 
that all the minor communities of Greece should be iree and indepen- 
dent, in (dace of beii^ respeotively attadied, as formerly, to the skirts 
of some larger state. By introdumng this proviso into the treaty, 
Sparta artfully placed herself in the %bt of a general liberator, and 
won the confidence of the parties thus seemingly benefited UuKmgh 
her interference. 

Sd. The consequences of this stroke of policy appeared sh^tly 
afler the treaty came into operation. The Spartan senate became tfaie 
conmion referee on all oocadons of petty disoratbnce among the 
minor states, and, oi oourse, decided every dififereiiee in the man* 
ner most &vorable to their own ambitious projects. 

23. These projects comprehended nothing less than the virtnal 
snbjugation of all Greece. On seeing themselves deprived.of every 
opportunity of conquest abroad, the restless and warlike Laoedsmo- 
nians had turned their thoughts, not to peace or rest, but to the 
regaining and perfecting their ascendancrjr at home ; and it was in this 
spirit that their wily emissary, Antalcidas, had dra\ra up the condi* 
turns of the peace. 



CHAPTER XCVI. 
The Olynthia7i War. 

1. Mantim^ba, a fiounshing dty and republic of the district of 

Arcadia, was the first victim selected by the Spartans m pursuit of 

■^— — ^— ^— — — ^i^— ^-— — ^— ^■^— I ■ I ^— — ^ 1 1 1 I I ^1^— ^— — .-...^ 

la What of ArchimedM f 19. What of the removal ofSlcily from Greece? Whatof 
tlMtreaiyf SOt. What aooik became apparrat in rooud to ^arta? 81. What waa pro> 
vktadbyaoothareoodiaoiiofUieAntalcidaatieatjl SB. WWwarfttlwrMuItaof tlkki- 
action 9 What were the projecu of %»naf 
^JCVL^l, What of the city of wu^tiMMl iu datees aadnitba Sipanu artny^ 
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tMr mkmatBB of aoqaMtiaB. Upon •one (riigiit pfotaMo Ihey M 
■a trmy (886 B. C.) against MantiiMBa, winoi, aftor an obi&nalo 
and protraotad defonoe, was foieed to capitulate, and to adtnoiRiedgB 
tii6 sopiMnac^r of ibe ooBqnorofB. 

9. The same fate befell the little repnUic of Phlms, vAa6k, without 
Idoodshed, was (breed hy the meie diCMKi of her anns lo beeome a sub- 
missiTe dependent of Sparta. But another design, in whioh this 
amlntioos power engaged about the same period, jtfofed much kss 
easy of execution, and Tar more important in its consecpienoes. 

3. 01]rnthus, the eajiital dtv of Chalcidioe', a distriet mtnated in the 
oentre of the Macedonian and Thracian oeasis, had sprung up into 
wealth and power at a time when Athens and Sparta "were too busy 
with other matters to regard it either with eyes of jealousy or cupidity, 
and had become the oentre of a strong and Hourisning coalition m thai 
quarter cf Oreeee. 

4. Maleontems, however, were never wantbg in a country which 
p o ss essed so much eeneral freedom wiUiout general inteUigenoe. 
Ahhoiurh, in organizmg the strong coniederaey of which it was the 
head, Olynthus treated the minor states around it wiA a liberality 
Tery unusual in such cases, two cities of the union. Acanthus and 
AnoHkmia, thought proper to take oflfenoe at some pttrt of the 09yn* 
tmn p(4iey, and sent an embassy to Sparta, requesting protection fiiom > 

,what they termed the ** dangerous ambition'* of the Chahsdian 



5. Nothing could be more consonant to the Wishes of the party 
addressed ttun this request, as Olynthus had reeentiy ghren deep 
oflbnoe by entering into, or at leaist seeking for, an alfianoe with 
Athens and Thebes, the two great oiijects, at tiiis time, of Laoedw- 
raonian jealousy. Ten tliousand men were Toted (383 B. C.) by the 
senate of Sparta fbr the assistance of Acanthus and ApoUonia, <nr, in 
other words, for the subjugation of Ol3rnthus. 

6. Two brothers, Eudamidas and Phcebidfis, were ordered upon 
this servioe, the fbrmer to take the field immediately with what forces 
were in readiness, and* Phiebidas to follow with the remainder of the 
troops when collected. Eudamidas mardied accordingly with a bapd 
of two thousand men to the Chalcidian district, and, in the first cam- 
paign, gained some considerable successes over the people of CHyn- 
thu« ; Irat, having afterwards approached that city too incautiously, he 
was intercepted, slain, and bis army irrecoverably dispersed. 

7. Agesilaus, who still occupied the throne of Sparta, — jomtly, 
according to custom, with another prince, Ageeipolis, — next sent ms 
brother Tejeutias to take the management of this war at the head of 
ten thousand men. Teleutias had the fortune to defisat the (Mynthi- 
ans in several encounters ; but, having advanced, like his predecessor, 
to the walls of the city, he and his army met with a simuar fate, the 

*^»^ I . I . r I I II I a I I — — II I I—— I I I I ■■ 

S. What of Phlfw? 3. What of the citr of arnthiMf Its pntiwrityt 4. How iMd 
Olynthua treated the minor statM round it 9 Whatof Acanthoaend ApeUonlef What 
BMaauM did they tend to Spartaf 

& why was their reqneet agraeahle to the Spartanef What foica was voted fer their 
Mriataiicet 6. What oT Eudamidas and Phobidasf What ww the socoeai oT Eodaml- 
dast HIsdeathf 

X WhowasiMztMoitotalnthaceiniiinidofthswtr^ WbatwaaWtMccaas} Bis 
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ttunge of tfas ohitaiia fleailfiff lo be thoimiglily wmaA wlwa dai^or 
thfastoDed their household go&. 

8. King Ageaipolis made the fddlowiiig oampaami in penon, wbh 
powerful reinraroemeiils ; but after lumig raraged uie territory of the 
enemy) he was seised with the lever eioled t£e cakniutej npd died. 
Polybiades was appointed to the command of the army in his plaoet 
and this able general was sncoeasfUl in forcing (399 B. C.) the GfyTt- 
thians, now smtt up in their ciqyttal, and wmm out by four years of 
war£affe, iieumine, and distress, to capitulate. 

9. Absolute submnsien to Sjperta for the tkne to ocnne, in peace or 
in war, constituted the tenor otibe capitulation. It may be oba^nred, 
that, on this occasion, the Laeedsmonians introduced the barbariaas, 
as they were termed, of Maoedon into the field of Grecian peptics, 
taking assistance from their king Amyntas, and rewarding him at the 
end m the war with a portion of the territcnry wrested from Olynthus. 
This proceeding was as datigerous, as it is said to be, to permit the 
young tiger to taste blood* - 

10. It has been mentioned, that, at the outset of the Olynthian wan 
Phceydas was to Mlofw h» brother Eodamidas with the remainder of 
the men dest^ied at first for that serrice. Phcdiidas, in realityi took 
the road for the scene oi the contest with eight thousand men, but 
was led incidentally to employ them m a rerj diflforent mapner from 
that originally intended, and from this ciicumstanoe arose a new 
struggle, which iriiook Greece to its ver^ centre. 

• U. On his journey northward, Phoebidas enean4>ed widi hie ^rong 
force in the neighbwhood of Th^>es, the Bceotian capital. Not haT- 
ing been eiqwsed to the k>ng and severe drainage which had exhausted 
the population and resources of Sparta and Attow, the ci^ oi Hiebes 
had gradually risen in wealth and in^ortanoe, until it had become 
inferior to none of the Grecian states in means, spirit, and influence. 

13. But, though fearless of injury from without, it was toni to 
pieces internally by the demon of foction and discord. The democratic 
puty, at the head of which was the archon Ismenias, stmgg^ for 
ascendancy with the favorers of aristocracy, the leader of vSmm was 
another archdn, Leontiades. The former of these parties had for 
some time been uppermost in the state, and their rapo^nts looked 
habituaUy to Spartan assistance as the only means of regaining their 
lost ascendancy. 

13. When Phcebidas with his troops, therefore, appeared accidentally 
in the vidnity of the city, the opportunity of crnshmg thraf adversaries 
struck tte aristocratical party as too fovorable to be lost. Leontiades 
presented himself to the Spartan leader, and offered to pot lum in 
possession of the Theban citadd — an ofibr which was nnheaitatingly 
k not eagerly accq>ted. 

Cue) 8. Who took charce of the following campainif Whsl wm the caiiM of hi* 
ffeath? Who succeeded him 9 What wae he Miccessiul in doing f 

9. On what teraM wae Otynthna obliged to capitulata f What nad the Lacedttmoniana 
done on this occasion 7 10. What has been said about Phoebidas} How did he emplo/ 
fhemeaimder his charge? ^ 

11. Whendidheencampf WhaiofTh^f 12. WhatwaaitsinlenialstaUf The 
iro parties, la What happened when Fboebidaa appeared befoie the dtj} Did bt 
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14. Th8tiBMiiiHllMattt]«oBdirfngtlM«DiMlisfebeenni0Ql0i' 
for MMhaa entemite. It was the mmqb of om of the feetifak ef 
CcfeBy wheK 'RiMtB ■ntrone perfomed their devotioDal oeremoBies 
m the citiidel, or the Gid^iMBa,aBh was termed is hooor of the foonder 
of the ettr, Gednme. No anfes were pieeeat at theee rilee, so that 
the ettaM held women aloae. 

16. As ini^ be expected, where einerything 80 faroied the iiiider* 
liaff, Phtthidas, on reeehrin^ the gat^-keja flmn LeontiadeBy honied 
from hie encampment to the eitadel, and look pdeece ek m of it withont 
oppeatkn. The aaipriee and constemation of the Thebans were 
extreme ; and thoagfa Leontiadea aaamed them of the peaoeftil intbn- 
tione of the Spartans, four hondred of the leadinff cttiiens fled to 
Athens, on seemg bmenias dragged into the dtadd hj the strainer 
tioops* 

16. HaTiag aeoomplished hit base porpoee, Leontiadea posted to 
Sparta, where the senate were withont diAenhy peiauaded <n the pro- 
pnety of havinga Lacedemonian garrison m Hiebes. Indeed, thoagfa 
the Spartans afiboted at fiist to bfame the act as rash, it has ^een 
doubled wliether the whcde was not a p reconcer t ed scheme of Agesi- 
lana, a pohtkrian as artlbl as he was able in war. Howeier this 
may be, the Spartans eertainly neither reprriieaded nor recalled 
Fhi^idas, while at the same time they sent for, tried, and execoted 
fwnemas. 

17. This important erent todt ^aee at the eo mm encement of the 
(Mystfaian war ; and at the temnnatian of that contest, a Spartan ^- 
rison stiH occupied the citadel of Thebes. The coniecations, banish- 
ments, and exeentions, that signahied the intenrenii^ period, were 
almost nnexampled, even in Grecian annala. The aristocratic party, 
backed by the soldiers of the CaduMBa, rerefled in the blood of thor 
adTenariea. DeHverera at length aroee, to rescue Thebes from the 
oppramion under which she groaned. 

18. Of the Theban fagithrea residkg at Athens, one of the most 
distinguished was Pelopidas, a youth of noHe birth, hi^ endowments, 
and ardent patriotiam. Bonung with tiie desire to rdieTe the dis- 
tresses of his oountiT, Pelopidas, in concert with a few' friends, pro- 
jected a scheme for the orerthrow of her oppressors. 

1ft. Phyllidas, one of the consp ir ators, snd a resident citiaen of 
Thebes, invited to a sumptuous banquet, on a certain night, the 
magistrates, or rather tyrants of the city, into whose fsTor he had 
mu^os^y moratiated himsdf. Pelopidas and six other noble youths 
had jnenousTy come by stealth from Athens, and were on that night 
secretly admitted within &eir native waHs. 

SO. Carefully as the plot had been concealed, Archias, one of the 
tyrant rulers, received at the table of Phyllidas a letter containing a 
warning of what was to happen. But the careless voluptuary, mtent 
-^ — - — — — .. _ ■ . 

•ecept the oflbrl 14. At what namn did tbla take place? ThefeetivalofOenel 
15. What did Phoebidae now do? What of the coosteniation of the ThetMMY 

IS. WhatdidLeoaliadoBnowdo? What haeheen doubted in iqptfd to thJaallhir? Bow 

dM the fl^Mtftana treat Ismeniaa. 
17. When did this erent take place? What waa the atate of Thabeef What aooiu 

kowerer, happened? la WhowaaFdopidaaf What acheme did he plan f 

19. aa How waa the acheow carried isto aiactttioaf 21. What wai not donaf 
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OH ittdolgence in wmo and other ^xoesoes, ihiew tke mlniTe ««ds^ 
CTclaiming with a smile, *' BasiDess to-nunrow ! " A scene (^blood- 
shed smd death speedily ensued. Shrouded iu the garb of femaks, 
Felopidas and his companions entered and strudc their daggera into 
the hearts of the oppr^fssors. 

21. The death of the traitor Leontiades fdlowed that of the guests 
of Phyllidas; the captive friends of liberty were freed from their 
chains ; and then, their profound joy, the wondering oitizens of 
Thebes heard in the dead of night, the voices of heralds summoning 
them to the support of freedom, and proolaiminff, '* The tyrants are 
no m<»e ! ' ' Crowds of the TheW youth flocked on the morrow to the 
standard of the emancipators ; democracy was again formally estab- 
lished in the republic ; and in a few days, the Spartan pfarrtBon, see- 
ing its adversaries reinforced by a strong body of Athenian auxiliaries 
and returned exiles, capitulated, and evacuated the Cadmasa. 

23. Thus successfully terminated (378 B. C.) a revolutioh, in 
which — a thing that seldom happens on such occasions — fewexoepi 
the guilty suflfered, and which, for justness of cause, and energetio 
vigor of execuUon, is scarcely paralleled by any simihur event in the 
annals of the world. 



CHAPTER XCVIL 
EpamtTumdas. 



I. Thb Lacedamonians, though they had no right to complain of 
this reverse, saw that it might iimush a dangerous example to other 
■object states, and accordingly they resolved to go to war, for ^ 
leo o y e r y of Thebes. Thus arose a new civil contest, whidi raged 
for seven years with wild vtirienee, and which omtfiibuled, in more 
respects than one, to ^e final dows^dl of the ancient commonwealths 
of Greece. 

9. On the side of the Spartans, (^eombrotus conducted the first 
campaign, after which the command was entrusted to a general named 
Sphodms. CNi the part of Thebes, two men speedily dietingniahed 
tMmselves above all others. One of these was Peb^das, who has 
already been noticed as an inqKnrtant agent in the revdution, and a 
man of high character and abilities. Still more eminent was Ua 
friend and associate Epanunondas, a yonth imbued with high virtnes, 
both of nature and education. 

3. Thouffh afi^ecting no undue contempt for riches or fiune, this 
illustrious Thebui coveted neither of them, and followed a public Ufe 
only because his country required his services. In command he so 
•onducted himself as to do more honor to the dignities with whieh 
1m was invested, than they did to him ; and when circumstances no 

mMt Toice did the ThebuM hear in the nigfatt What «ooa happened in Thebwf 
SI Wha t may be aaid of this rendntioaf 
20VIL— 1. WhatdidtheLacedMnoniasf reeotfttodol WhatofthecontealwUtli 
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loBfor raqniied Ut e3Mrtion>» Jm ledied to bis pimey to indolM It 
tboee phikMophie studies, wbich had ghren to Ids youn^ miod kg 
eahn strength aad magmuiimiy. Thoogfa eTCftlling all his compeen 
in elequenoe, it was nid of him, that there was no man wfa^ new 
more and spoke less. 4 

4. One cirthe most aoeompliahed soldiess of his time, Epaminondas 
was also one of the wisest of statesmen and best of citizens. Such 
was the general i^pmnted to eommand the Theban anny in eoneert 
with Pelopidas, with whom he had the most perfect and disinterested 
ftiendship— ra friendship rare under sadi dzcomstanoes, and highly 
honorable to both parties. 

6. Sphodrias. the general to whom the Laoedsmonians ultinaatidy 
entmsted the Thdian war, was ensnared l^ his adTersaries into an 
act of folly which greatly injured his own canse. Athens, though 
faTorable at first to Thebes, aherwards took alarm for some not very 
well defined reason, and showed an indination to aid the designs of 
Srarta. Uneasy at the defection of such an ally, the Thebaas, by 
broery or the address of their emissaries, prerailed upon Uie weak* 
nmded Sphodbrias to make a hostile demonstration with his foioes 
against Atnens. 

0. HaTinff been speciously led to believe that this would be agree- 
M& to his /wuntry, the Spartan leader marched into the Athenian ter- 
ritory, and raraged it, though he did not i^proach the city. This 
mad and unprovoked aggression irritated tne Athenians beyond 
measure, and effectually &taohed them for the time from, the Spartaa 
cause. 

7. Though his countrymen at home disavowed all participation ia 
the attempt of Sphodrias, that g^ieral was not punished, being saved, 
it is related, chimy through the influenee of Agesilaus and his son 
Aidiidamus ; and benee some historians have b^n indined to bdievo 
that had Sphodrias advanced boldly and seised the Piraeus, the SpaiN 
tans would have found no more fault with it than they did with tiia 
nmilar accident whidi be^ the Cadmea. 

8. Agesihns, still the moving ming of all the councils of Lace* 
dannon, now saw it necessary to take some more energetic steps. At 
the head of an army of eighteen thousand loot and fifteen hundied 
hone, he took the field in person, and made two campaigns in Bceotiay 
ravaging the country, and harassing Thebes and her dependencies 
considerably, but was prevented, l^ 3ie skill of the Theban generate 
and iheor able ally Chabrias the Atheniaa, from gaming any decisive 
success. 

0. Piuebidas, the former captor of the CadaHBa, bdng left in eom- 
mand by the Spartan king on his return home, was defeated and slaia 



tlMMariMBt 1 Who WM thtt Spaitni eommaodart Who wm sIh Tbebaa fantnltt 
9k 4. What nrnj be aaid of Epamittoodu 9 Hia chaacter f 

6. How was Athena diaposed towarda Thebea 9 What did the llietiaiia do to srert 
Alaf 6. What did Sphodriaa dof What eflba did thia aet hare upon the Athnlwif 
7. HowwaaSphndriaaaavedftompiuiiahiDiDt) What hare ■oMehiHorianaheanhMwe 
IncliDed to beuere f 

a What did Agesilaua now see that it waa n e c ea aa ry to dof Whatlbreafidhsniaat 
Whatof hiacampatcnat 0. What of the ftte of Phosbidaa t What did ThebH asw 
h^^toaiiiSNr} Wfaj cpqldahe not obtain auppUea from EolNBaf 
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hf the enemy. From the repeated liijiinfie inflieted on tlie temtoiiee 
mm which her provisions were derived, Thebes began now to sufo 
aeYereiy £rom famine, and all her endeavors to procure supplies by 
sea fiom Eubcea was frustrated by the Lacedsovionian garrison per- 
manently established there. 

10. In this emergency, the people of Eubsea rose, expelled the gar- 
rison, and Thebes obtained effectual relief. But a much more seri- 
ous calamity (376 B. C.) soon after threatened the Boeotian capital. 
A fleet of sixty large vessels was fitted out by Sparta and her allies 
for the purpose of transporting troops into the neighborhood of Thebes, 
and of cutting off all her maritime communications. 

11. At this juncture, Athens stepped in to save her ally. Cha- 
brias, equally able by sea and land, was placed in command of a 
strong Athenian fleet, and having met the Spartan armament near the 
isle c? Naxos, inflicted on it a most signal defeat, which left the trade 
both of Thebes and Athens per£sctly nree. 

13. At the same time, Timotheus, the son of Conon, scoured the 
western seas with another Athenian squadron, and routed a Spartan 
fleet under Nicolochus, while Iphicrates, who succeeded him in com- 
mand, continued the career of success, by vanquishing a third naval 
force which the Lacedfemomans had collected from Corinth, Syracuse, 
and other allied states and dependencies. 

13. The Thebans (374 B. C.) were so dated with the prosperous 
aspect of their afiairs at this crisis, as to reject a proposal from the 
Persian long, who, being deshrous of assistance in quelling a rebellion 
in Egypt, mterposed to promote a general pacification throughout 
Greece. They even so far forgot the dictates of humanity as to raze 
to the ground several hostile cities of BcBOtia, and among others Pla- 
tea, a little republic long and closely conne(j^d with Athens, which 
now received into its own bosom the homelei^ citizens of its ancient 
ally, and expressed the utmost indignation at the conduct of their per- 
secutors. 

14. This effect of their harsh behavior probably brought the The- 
bans to reason, as Ihey shortly afterwards agreed to a convention of 
the states of Greece, with the view of taking into consideration the 
propriety of a general peace. 

15. Sparta was the scene (372 B. C.) of this important cpngress. 
Antocles and Callistratus, tne orators, were the emissaries from 
Athens ; Agesilans himself conducted the negotiation on the part of 
the Lacedaemonians ; and Epaminondas is said, by the majority of 
Grecian historians, to have appeared as plenipotentiary for Thebes. 
The proposed treaty went to establish peace over the whole country, 
and contained a clause acknowledging the independence of every state, 
large or small. 

16. Sparta and Athens were for the time wearied with warfare, 

10. What, liowever. did the people of Eubcea do ? What oalamitr now threatened 
Thebes ? 11. What did Athene do at this juncture t What rtctortee did Chabriae win f 
IJL Timotheus? 13. What proposal did the Thebans reject f Whal happened to 
Flat«a? 

14. What did the Thebans shortly after ag^ree to? 15. Where was the congress held ? 
Who were the emissaries firom the several states? What was the propMed txMt,f 
fer } 16. Why did the negotiation fail ? What did the Theban ambaseaoor declaiitf 
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•od their repwtentigvesMgiied the treaty tndswo^ 
But, unlike the Athenim enyoys, Agesuaus tock the oath not lor hb 
eouutrjrnien alone, bat for them iad their allies oonjonctly. On this 
rock did the whidenilBfotiatton split. The Thc^mD ambassador bokDy, 
mad not uareasoosbly, dedazed, that he ooald not and wooM not 
become a ]xurtv to the treaty, unless he were permitted also to sign 
hi the name of his coontry's allies as well as in her own. 

17. The refusal of Sparta to accede to this demand dbows us tliat 
misfortune had not tamed her domineering pride. She daimed a 
right to an irresponsible authority OTer the states around her, bat 
would permit a sunilar priTilege to no other power. Epandncmdaa 
firmly a ss ort ed the title of hn country to hold an equal position with 
any other of the states. 

18. The Spartans were obstmate, and the confiBrenoe Inroke up, 
leaving Thebes in a situation of great diflieulty and danger. The 
Spartans and their more immediate confederates were her opponenta 
before ; but bow she was in a measure at Tariaaoe with all Greeee. 



CHAPTER XCVffl. 
Batik of Ltuctra, — Jason ofPher€B. 

1. MTrrHDc a few months after the congress of Sparta, Cleombro- 
tns, the colleague of Agc«ilaus, encampM (371 B. C.) at Lenctra, 
on the Bceotian firontier, with a confederate army of twenty-four thou- 
sand foot and sixteen hundred horse. The Thebans could not mas- 
ter very much aboTe Wf that strength, but in discif^e and valor 
they £ir excelled the motley array of Cleombrotus. 

9. One portion of the Tlieban forces merits particular notice. 
This was the Sacred Band, as it was named, a body originally con- 
sisting of three hundred chosen men, of tried fidelity, and bound 
together by the irvriolable bonds of fdendship. Pelopidas was the 
commander of this phalanx, which never fought but to conquer, until 
H foil, many years after this period, before the Macedonian arms. 

3. Inferior as his troops were in numerical strength, Epaminondas, 
confident in the spirit with which he had been mainJy instrumental in 
inspiring them, approached the plain of Leuctra, and prepared unhea- 
itatinffly to rq)el the invaders of his country. 

4. When the armies met, the action was begun by the Thebaa 
cavalry, whidi attacked that of the enemy, aii3 threw them back 
upon the main army, creating a confusion of which Epaminondas 
ava^ed himsdf to perform an evolution decisive of die fote of the 
daj. He formed a strong divinon into the shape of a wedge, which 

17. What noajr l»«ftid of Um nfoaal of Gtoanat Wltat riglit did the claimf Wbtt 
4ldS|NmiliioiidaaM8ert7 18. Wbat waa tbo sltuatioo of tba TBrion states wImb tte 
con ferenca broke, up t 

XCVBL— 1. WboivaaClaoDAntoat Wbers did ha eneamp a few RKmtba after th* 
atSpartaf Witbwliai'lbfcef WlMtforcadidtbaTliabanamaacarf S. Whaft 



•ftbe Stored Band? Wlio commanded It f 8. What did Enaminimdaa pwfare tod»f 
4. By wlwin was the action begun 1 What waa the reeuit of the attaclc? How did 
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Batti of Leuetra. 



The Spaittiii i 

teof adesperati 



IB died on the field, and his scattered forces fled tor tefuge to theii 
•tTonK encampment, which Epaminondas pqidently left Dnasaailed. 
Ttia Thehons erected a trophj on the plain in honor of the TiotOTj. 

6. All Greece ivas Btmck with astoniahment at the iaaae of tiiia, 
the first pitched battle in which a Spartan arm; had been worsted br 
inferior numben. The manner in which the intelligence wajt receiTed, 
both at Sparta and Athene, is peculiarly worthy of notice. On dio 
day which bioug-ht the messenger of bad newa to the farmer of theoe 
cities, its inhabitanle were engnfed in celebrating' festival games, and 
invoking the favor of the gods for the approaching harvest. 

7. Imbrmed of the disaatrous event, ^e Ephors, withoat intermpt' 
iag the eniertainments, communicated the names of the shun to their 
TelatiTeB, and at the same time commanded the women to abstain from 
tamenlatiooa. On the morrow, the friends of the fsllen appeared in 
their best attire in the poblic places, and conj^tulated each crther on 
the bravery of their kinsmen, while the friend of those who had WT- 
Tired the fight remained ^ut up at home, sorrowfuUj looking fbrwtud 
to the aentence of eternal ignominy, which the Tspablic passed on 
•very oiliien who fled before an enemy. 

8. The doom of disgrace, however, was in this ioatanee averted. 
Aetnated either by a spirit of lenity, or by the consraouanesa that 

EpHBlMndu dKiib Ihe Iku of Iba dar t E. Tha liiu oT Ihs Spaiuna I Df Cleomln- 
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Spnt«, IB her ed&iia»d Mkte, eouU not aOati to low mors of hai 
^lildran, Aceailaiu moTed in tha Sentto that the ligm of the lawi 
■bould on tnis occasion be mitigBled. " Let ua Boppoee," Kud hs, 
" the tacred institutions of IiycuT?ns to have slept duiingf one uufbr- 
tanate d»y, but henceforth let ihem resume their wonted *igor! " 
The prudent couasels of Ageeilaua were adopted. 



II. Disappointed of eounlefiance and BaNstBDce from Athens, ths 
Thebans tumod their eyes upon an ally of a very different order, but 
one uiil more powerful. Theasaly, at thia period, was nnder the 
dominion of Jaaoa of Phene, a man of exlmordinary endowments, 
both of mind and body. To all the heroic personal qualities of the 
old Homeric kinirs from whom he claimed deeoent, Jason added the 
intlitajry akiU aoil the political abili^ of his own mstnie ^Mch. 
. 13. Sod) a peiBOoage was well fitted to rise to power m a CDontry 
like Thesnly, where Uie primitire habits of a pawnaX life were but 
pfiti^j inteiimngled with more leGaed oustotns, derired from the 
■wighhwiae states of the ancient Grecian oonfedet«cy. From ths 
utoatioa of a citizen of Phera, a considerable town in the'southem 
portion of Thessaly, Jason, by his talents and conduct, gained so 
muoh influenoB and popularity, that, under the denoiuination of cap- 
tain gmeral, ha eqjoyed the full extMit of royal power in his native 
coontry. 

13. But the mind of Jason was one capable of the loftiest deBtgiH. 
He saw with what ease hia numerous and hardy mountaineers, whom 
he had trained to an almost uoeiimpled pitch of discipline, codld giva 
him the Mcendaacy over the exhausted states of southern Gniece ; 
h^ eren contemplated furUier oonquests, such as ^ose which Atex- 
apden afterwards realised. 

14, Aa a first Step in his pcdtoy, he aasiduously endeavored to 
acquire a friendly influeuce over the Grecian repubUce. He visited 
the principal of them on several occasions, and by his specious address 
and semi-barbaiic magnificeDoa, won con^erable lavor amon^ them. 
W'ith Thebes he entered into a formal alliance, ^ough historians 

10. Td whu >luir> muK Mt conduct ikH be ucribedf II. Dpnn itbU tllr dM Uw 
TbsTsiu luwitirn ihclr ■;») Wbu of Juoa of Ftaua t U For wIbi su bt mU 
Imdl Td wtaii oOte* hnci ha nlsgd hliDMlfl 

li. WbU waqiHiu did hs eanunqduat 14. WbU Hqa dU bt Uksl B*W did 



relate that its most distmgfoished citiz^, Epanunondas, smmied all 
hb advances, and rejected Ms presents with disdain. Yet Spaminon^ 
das was the poorest, perhaps, of all the soldiers and statesmen who 
ever rose to distinction in the states of Greece. 

15. Holding such views, the prince of Thessalj, as may be antid* 
pated, at once accepted the invitation of the Thebans to join their 
army, and to give them that support which Athens denied. While 
both the victors and the vanquished at Leuctra still lay encamped naa 
the scene of the contest, Jason, at the head of two thousand light 
horse, joined the army of the Thebans, and was welccnned 1^ ^em 
with delight. 

16. Sensible, however, that Ids ultimate designs relative to Greece 
would be more advanced by his appearance in the character of a medi- 
ator between the belligerent powers than as a coadjutor of either ti 
them. Jason became the counsellor of peace, and, acting as oMnotiar 
tor himself, lie speedily succeeded so far as to l»ing about (370 B. C^) 
a truce. 

17. On its conclusion, all parties immediately left the field, tJie 
Lacedemonians returning home with a degree of haste whidi implied 
their want of confidence in thi^ sudden pacification, as. well as their 
dislike of the unexpected pacificator. Indeed, all the states of Greece 
appear at this moment to have felt no small degree of alarm respect- 
ing Jason, whose proceedings after his return to Thessaly were <»loi>- 
lated to confirm their worst anticipations. 

18. He openly announced his intention of being preset at the 
ensmng celebration of the Pythian games at Delphi, and of claiming 
tlie rignt of presiding there as an honor due to his descent, his p&ety^ 
and his power. For the sacrifices of the oracle, he collected no leas 
than eleven thousand cattle of various kinds — a sufilcient indicatioB 
of the number of followers with which he purposed to appear. 

19. But, in this hour so ominous of ill to Greece — when the ambi- 
tious views of the prince of Thessaly were seemingly api»roaohing te 
maturity — death closed his career. After a review of his cavury, 
as he sat to give audience to supplicants, Jason was assassinated (370 
B. 0.) by seven youths, who s^proached him under the plea (^stating 
some point on which they were at issue. No reason for this act has 
ever been discovered. 

20. The feeling with which the intelligence of Jason's death was 
received in the Grecian cities, is plainly enough shown by the friendly^ 
if not triumphant, welcome given by them to five of the assassins 
who escaped. B v this event, the &11 of Greece, befcne the rising 
power of her northern neighbors, was postponed for a term of thirty- 
three years. 

^pamfnondas receive his advances? 15. W^iat invitation did jMon accept 9 Witb 
what force did he join the army of the Thebans f 

16. What character did Jason assume between the belligerent powers 7 How did 1m 
■ucceed ? 17. What did the Lacedemonians do at the couclusion of the treaty 9 How 
4id the states of Greece regard Jason 9 

18. What intention did he announce? What preparations did he makef 19. Tb» 
nuumor of his death? 20. How weie the aasMsins nceived Xtf the Oredan statea? 
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^ CHAPTER XCIX. 
Bwasion ofLacorua, 

1. Blinded by their jealous animosities, Sparta and Thebes, with 
their aUies, were, not long in recommencing hostilities. Hie year 
following that in which Jason lost his life, was distinfi^uished by sev- 
eial pro^etogs of importance on the part of the rivad states. 

S. The country of Arcadia, at this time in alliance with Thebes, 
waa invaded and ravaged by Agesilaus, in reprisal for which £^p»ami* 
nondas led a powerful army, composed of Uie youth of Boeotia, of 
Acamanift, Phocis, Locris, £ubo$a, and other communities, into the 
territory of Lacedsmon herself, whidi had not feh the heavy hand 
of an enemy for several centuries. 

3. At the approach of the Thebans, Agesilaus, evacuadng Arci^ 
dia, betook himself to the defence of his native city, and b^ the exer- 
cise of consummate dull, valor, and prudence, succeeded m preserv- 
ing it from the inroad of an enemy far outnumbering his own forces. 

4. Great as the glory vrould have been of humbling the proud 
Spartans within their own walls, Epaminondas was too able a leader 
to expend the lives and energies of his soldiers upon an almost imprao- 
ticable design, while a rich, because lon^ unpillaged country, lay 
without defences before him. Upon Lacoma, therefore, the Thebans 
wreiJced the hostility, which the genius of Agesilaus warded off fiom 
hscamtal. 

5. The Spartan king, however, did not confine his labors for the 
commonwealth to the defence of the ci^. Recollecting the dis&vor 
with whi<^ Athens had viewed the Theban victory at Leuctra, he 
sent to that republic able and wily emissaries, who, aided by the 
ambassadors of Corinth and PhUus, were successful in inducing the 
Athenians to take up arms, not for the restoration of Spartan ascen- 
dancy, but for '&e establishment of that general peace, which had 
been agreed to at the Spartan congress by every state, with the 
exception of Thebes. 

6. From whatever causes the existing war proceeded, when viewed 
in this %ht, it in reality appeared to arise solely from the obstinacy 
of the Inebans ; and under color of this specious argument, Athens 
hecsoiM a party on the side of Sparta, iphicrates, at the head of 
twenty thousand men, marched to Arcadia, with the view of diverting 
Epaminondas from his Laconian campaign. 

7. The generous and wise Theban had just perfected a woik of 
humanity, as well as of policy, at the time when he heard of the 
movements c^ the Athenians under Iphicrates. Some centuries be- 

XCDC — I. Br what wm the year fbllowing distlnffuishedf 2. What did Agesilaus 
do? How did Epamioondaa take revenge? 3. What old Agesilaus do on the apfMXMieh 
if the Thebans 1 

4. WbatwasElpainiaondAstoowtsetodof What did he pr^r to do? 6. What did 
Agesilaus do in connep^ion with Athens ? 6. What appearea to be the cause oi the war I 
What force did the 'A thelnians raise ? Who commanded it ? 

7. What work baA Epamiaoodas just completed? What had happeood mat Urns 



tarn, Sparta had nzed In the ^ronnd die flomidiing' at; of Measenj, 

•nd htA disperaed its wretched inhabitantB over Greece. 

8. B; the liberality of Athens, the Messeaiana had been asBomhled 
ind settled in the island of Cephalonia, bat theyloived unceasingly ttt 
retam to the place where their fathers slept. E^ftminondos, taking 
pity on them, rebuilt their city and restored their territorial posaessiona, 
thus rerivinff a powerful rival to Sparta in the PeloponnesuB. 

9. Scarcely had he done thia, when the inimical demonBtrations oa 
the part of Athens were reported to him. He immediately evacuated 
Laconia, and Ipbicrates, as if the object of his mission were thus 
accomplished, led the Athenian forces out of Arcadia. Watching 
each other's movements, both g-enerals then took the directioQ of home, 
irhieh they tespectively reached without any hostile colMon. 



TrM»f 

10. Iliis padfic termination of the campaign brought down u 
iccosation ofcoiscanduct upoo the Theban \eadete ; but EpaminoDdaa 
defended hiniself with so much force atid diciiity before the aaaBmblj 
of the people, that the &cliouB attempt of his enemies to injuie him 
only redounded to hia honor and popu^rity. 

itfon u lIh cIlT of Men 
WtBl k*d EpunfoDndu doi 

BowhAlnibpHtim 
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11. The Teriyal of the Messenian contmonweakh was the moH 
important result of the past campaign, as it took pemuuiently fion 
6parta neaijy one half of her long-held territory. Other advantagee 
also had accmed to the Thehans, and they prepared to take the fidd, 
therefore, in the ftUowing spring (368 B. C.) with nndiminished con- 
fidence, though the Lacedemonians, in concert with the Athenians 
imder Chabrias, had fortified the isthmus of Corinth, in order to close 
up the passage into the Peloponnesus. Epaminondas, however, 
forced one of the posts, and ravaged the Corinthian territories. 

13. But here the camMiign terminated ; instead of mardiing into 
the Peloponnesus, the Theban general drew back hb forces and 
returned to Thebes. The cause of this retreat is not very clearly 
understood ; and, certainly, whether done in consequence of commamb 
from Theb^ or not, it injured for a time the popularity of Epaminoa- 
das* 

13. Tite oondhioQ of the northern provinces of Boeotia has been 
assigned by some historians as the reason, and with every appearance 
of probabiuty, seeing that Pelopidas was sent immediately afterwards 
at tlie head of a strong force to restore quiet to that region, then dis- 
turbed by the tyrant Aexander, Jason's third successor on the throne 
of Thessaly. On the arrival of the Thehans in Thessaly, the feai^ 
stricken deepot impkved their clemen<^, and submissively bound him- 
self to the mlfilment of every stipulation dictated to him, whether it 
xelated to his own possessions or theirs. 

14. Yet, when relopidas shortly aflerwards was a second time 
celled to the north, as mediator in the a£&irs of Maeedon, and had 
placed the legitimate heir to that kingdom on his throne, the ungrate- 
ful tyrant of Thessaly seized him by surprise as he wended Mb way 
home with a small train, and threw him into a dungeon, fie was 
ultimately liberated by Epaminondas, who joined an ex^Mdition destined 
for the rescue of Pelopidas as a common soldier, but, long ere the 
enterprise was concluded, was called by acclamation of the troops to 
the high post which was his due. 

16. While the attention of the Thehans was thus occupied with 
their northern frontier, the Spartans were on their part not inactive. 
Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, was successful in expelling the Theban 
.ffarrisons which had heen introduced into various cities of Laconia. 
He subsequently invaded Arcadia, and gained (367 B. C.) a signal 
victory over the inhabitants of that region, though cominBuaded by 
their bravest warrior, Lycomedes. 

16. In this engagement the Arcadians lost great numbers of men, 
while not one La^smonian feil. When the intelliffence <^ this 
victory reached Sparta, the aged Agesilaus, and all the assembled 
inhahttants wept for joy, though , as not a single mother had to lament a 
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fidten son, this engagement was entitled in the Spartan annals, " Th^ 
tearless battle." By fortifyinff their frontier aocwding to a plan sug- 
gested by Epaminondas, the Aicadians pat a stop for a time to t& 
moorsions of their foes 

17. The Peisian court, at thb period, became once more the thea- 
tre of Grecian negotiations, or rather intrigues, every one of the 
belligerent states bemg desirous of the pecuniary support, at least, of 
Artaxerxes. Pelopidas was. the ambaaeador sent to Susa on the part 
of Thebes, and faithfuHy and skilfully did he fulfil the objects of his 
mission. 

18. Charmed by his noble appearance and his commanding elo- 
quence, the Asiatic prince distinguished Pelopidas above all the rival 
envoys from the other states, and ratified a treaty with him .of a most 
advantageous character for Thebes. By the terms of this treaty, 
which had in view the general pacification of Greece, the Athenians 
were required to lay up their fleet, and the Spartans to acknowledge 
the independence of Messenia, under pain, in case of refiisal, of draw- 
ing down upon them the conjunct vengeance of Persia and Thebes, 

19. Such propositions demanded the full consideration of the parties 
implicated ; and, accordingly, as so<m as Pelopidas had returned home, 
and communicated to his countrymen the favorable issue of his negotia- 
tions, it was resolved that messengers should be di^atched to isM the 
states of Greece, inviting them to appear by their representatives at 
Thebes, in order to discuss, in full congress, the terms of the proposed 
treaty. 

20. This summons was very generally obeyed by the minor states, 
but Athens and Sparta appear to have received it with contemptuous 
silen^ The success of the Thebans, in convincing the assembled 
deputies of the propriety of acceding to the propositions laid before 
them, was not such as had been expected. 

31. Lycomedes, the Arcadian envoy, boldly told the Thebans that 
their city was not the place where such a confess should have been 
held, and that, as for the alliance of the Great King, Arcadia, at least, 
neither cared for it nor needed it. Other deputies expressed nmilar 
sentiments, and the assembly broke up without having arrived at any 
decisive resolution. 

23. This conclusion can excite no surprise ; for, though the connec- 
tion of Thebes with Persia on this occasion involved no such degrad- 
ing consequences to Greece as the corresponding trea^ neffotiat^ by 
Antalcidas for Sparta, the motives of the two states were the Kune — 
namely, to establish for themselves an ascendancy over the other 
states of Greece. 

17. What of the Psnian court tt this periods Who went to Susa on the part of 
ThebeeT la Howdid Artaxerxeadistinffuifhhtm? What of the Theban treaty 7 What 
were the terms of thia treaty} 19. What did Pelopidaa do when he returned bomef 
What wa« resolved f 

90. How was this summons received bv the minor stales f "By Athens and Sparta f 
The success of the Thsbansf 21. What did Lycomedes sajr f What was said by other 
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CHAPTER C. 

ABiance of Athens and Arcadia, 

1. Tri conduct of Epaminondas, thitmghout the political manceuT* 
rings that have been described, confinns the supposition that the views 
of Thebes were i^r^sly interested, and at variance with the true spirit 
of fr^om. This just and virtuous man stood aloof from all |iarticipa- 
tion in these diplomatic intriffues, and only reappeared on die scene 
of af^iirs at their unsuccessful termination. 

3. Being appointed to the command of his country's forces, he 
again invaded (366 B. C.^ the Peloponnesus, and, having rapidly 
reduced Achaia, he established order in that province, bmding its 
inhabitants by oath, at the same time, to follow the standard of 
Thebes. 

8. This engagement, however, was not long kept, partly in conse- 
quence of the conduct of the Thebans themselves, who, after Epami- 
nondas had returned home, sent commissioners to reverse much of 
what he had wisely done, and thus irritated deeply the party in Achaia 
which favored Sparta, and which ultimately gained the ascendancy. 

4. The consequence was, that, in concert with the LacedaemonianSi 
the Achaians ravaged Arcadia, a state still in alliance with Thebes, 
though habitually jealous of any attempt made by it to attain an undue 
elevation. No other event of importance distinguished the progress 
of the war for some time, though the animosity between t^two 
states chiefly concerned had lost none of its pristine bittemess.V 

5. But the secondary or subordinate agents in the contest were 
thoroughly wearied of the continual sacrifices they were called upon 
to make, without even a hope of advantage to themselves. Disgusted 
with their respective allies, the Athenians and Arcadians enteral into 
an alliance for their mutual benefit and defence. 

6. Corinth, Achaia, and Phlius — commimities which had been 
faithful allies to Sparta, alike in adversity and prosperity — petitioned 
that repubUc either to consent to the pacification lately proposed by 
Thebes, or, at least, if Sparta could not assent with* honor to the ces- 
sion of Messenia, to permit them to conclude with the latter state ft 
separate treaty for themselves. 

7. Instigated by the ardent eloquence of Archidamus, the son of 
Agesilaus, the Spartans, dedining and deserted as their cause and 
fortunes were, haughtily repUed, that they never would acknowledge 
the independence of Messenia, but that their allies might act as b^ 
beseemed them. At first, the Thebans would only accede to an 
accommodation with Corinth, Achaia, and Phlius, on condition of 

C — 1. Wliat of the conduct of Epaminondas? Did be participate in Intrigtiel 
% What of his tntaeion of the Peloponnesus? To what did be bind tlie iobabitaots oC 
Achaia I 3. Why was this engagement not kept longt 

4. What was the ccKisequence? Was the war distinguished lyjr any other erenl of 
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iheb jcmiing the ow&deraoy agiUBBt Sparta. To titis prcqx«itioii ^m 
applicants wouM not agree, and Thebes ultimately saw fit to grant 
to them the neutrality t£ey so much desired. 

8. By this cTent the Spartans were leii without any influentiai and 
potent ally excepting the tyrant of Syracuse, Dionysius the younger, 
who sent, about this time, ia fulfihnent of his father's engagements, a 
considerate force to the assistance of Laoedtemon. lliat republic, 
however, appesus now to have been so far tamed by adversity as to 
look only to the defence of the Peloponnesus. 

9. This region, in the mean tim^, stood in no danger of a hostile 
visitation from Thebes. Alexander of Thessaly, the same perfid- 
ious tyrant who had formerly been curbed in his cruel oppressions by 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas, had since that period recovered th« 
power of which he had been deprived, and once more tyrannized oves 
the frontier cities c^ Thessaly and Bceotia with such a degree isi 
severity that the Thebans found it again incumbent on them to inter- 
fere. 

10. Pelopidas was sent with ten thousand men to Tliessaly, where 
he was joined by numbers of those who had suffered from Alexander's 
barbarity. At the foot of the mountains of Cynoscephalae, the tpant, 
at the head of twenty thousand men, encountered the Theban K>rce8, 
and was (364 B. C.) defeated. 

11. But the brave and patriotic leader of the con(]iierors fell m 
victim to his own gallantry. Seeing Alexander at no great distance 
fiom him in the bieittle, the gallant Theban dashed forward, almost 
alone, and dared the Thesssuian oj^ressor to single combat. The 
cowardly despot shrunk behind hia guards, who poured a shower of 
lavelinft on Pelopidas, and slew him ere his friends could advance to 
iiis rescue. 

12. Thouffh the Thebans are said to have gained another victory 
over Alexander, the death of their favorite commander appears to 
have prevented them from following up their successes to such ad- 
vantage as they might otherwise have done, for we find, that, at the 
conclusicm of the war in Thessaly, they were contented to leave the 
tyrant in undisputed possession o£ his own original demesne of Phere. 



CHAPTER CI. 
Olympic Festival. — Death of Epimanandas. 

1. The Peloponnesus, in the interval, was not at peace, though, 
owing to the employment of their arms in lliessaly, and also to a 
dangerous outbreak of tiie arisUxaratical &ction at home, which ter- 
minated in the destruction of the neighboring city of Orchomenus, 

■ ■ ■■ III I 1 , 11 I — __ 

ultimatelj done ) 8. In what situation wen the Spaitana now left 9 What of Dionysiut 
tbeyonngerf 9. What of Alezaoder of Thessaly} 

10. With what number of troops was Pilopiclas sent to Thessaly 9 Where was lYm 
tattle fought? The result T II. The death of Pelopidas} 12. What appeaca to htm 
been the consequence of his death } 
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ifltsri dw wasfinwj had «pnin([ np, the Thelnn* had their bud* 
tw fall of other banneeB, to cut; the war at this rooment acnaa the 
CoriDthiu] bihmua. 

9. It ha* bnea mentioned, that the ArcadtaM, alliea aa they "wera 
of IliBbm, wns Mnally iealoua of Tbeban as of Spartan dom- 
ioatioii. In trnth, the confederated citiea of Aieadia, as tbej had 
vrown povrerfu], had beconte antbilioua; and when ihey aaasted 
Tbebea against Sparta, they did it only with the view of e^ablishing 
for themeelvea, npon the rains of the latter power, an nacontrolled 
aacendanoy in the Peloponnesua. 

3. Aetoated by this unwortiiy motiTe, ther (304 B. C] turned 
dieir anna againet the ESiane, the pnteeeaors of the oppowte or west- 
ern boaat of the PebponneauB. Featefiil in th«r habits, the Eliaiia 
fiMDd tbemaelrM unable to repel their aggressors, and besought 
- ' ■' «froniSp«rta, 



Otfmpiat gamei. 

4. The desired soecoie were granted without delay, bat the Am- 
diani still continned to posh their conquests TifOiouBly m the Elisa 
territory, gaining one town after another, uniil the sacred luty of 
Olympia, the pnde of the Feloponneaus, fell into their handa. A. 
Buspension of hostilitiea then took place, in order to penrat the oele- 

CI. — I. WbU wu llH iltiulkm or tha PBloponriHiii, Fd Ilia mtan UdmI X WbuoT 
OiiAradlunl TbsetilgiiirArcidHt 3. Whuof tbclruuckupODtbBBhuMl 3t> 
whuntfdllialBUKipalT fomiiunnt 

4. Wo ikk fiuuedl Whu sf ika rklMka of -Uw Aia^itml Tb* apUn tt 
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jljratioa of the hundred n^d fourth Ofympind, to wtdek fcMi^ a gxeaft 
concourse of people came from all parts of Greece. 
. 5. With the exception of a bold and unsuoceesful attempt on the 
part of the Elians to surprise their conquerors in an unguarded 
moment, the games and solemnities passed off with as much eclat, as 
if the city had been in the hands of its natural possessors. When the 
festive assemblage had dispersed, some of the Arcadian leaders, 
tempted by avarice and opportunity, laid hands on the rich treasures^ 
which the superstition of centuries had heaped around the Olympian 
shrine. 

6. Others of the generals were shocked at the sacrilegious act, and 
this feeling was so strongly participated in by the majority of the oou'^ 
federated cities of Arcadia, when the spoliation became known to 
them, that they decreed the restitution not only of the sacred treas- 
ures, but also of the sacred, city itself, to the Elians, whom the^r 
moreover invited to send a deputation to Tegea, for the purpose d 
eoncluding a peace. 

7. The fear of drawing down the vengeance of the gods, appears 
to have been the cause of thi% turn of affiiirs, which was^o less 
agreeable to the people of Elis, than it was distasteful to the persons 
who had shared in the plunder of the shrine. Of the number of 
these was the commander of the Theban garrison at Tegea, the city rn 
which the Arcadian and Elian deputies met to arrange the oonditiona 
of a peace. 

8. When the peace had been agreed upon, the deputies sat down, 
according to custom, to an entertainment prepared for them, and every 
thing wore the appearance of unity and concord, when suddenly the 
unsuspecting representatives o/ Arcadia and EUs were seized by % 
body of armed men, and thrown into confinement. 

9. The principal actor in this affair was the Theban captain, insti- 
gated by others in the same predicament as himself with respect to 
Uie sacred treasures. Intimidated by the threatening attitude as- 
sumed in consequence by the Arcadian cities, the Theban speedily 
released his prisoners, but he could not so easily undo the injury which 
his country had sustained by his imprudence. 

10. The g[ood will of half of Arcadia was alienated from Thebes' 
on this occasion ; and the ipnore so, because, on being applied to for 
redress of the outrage inflicted, the Thebans did not discountenance 
the act of the Tcgean garrison, but declared that thoy should speedily 
send an army to restore order. 

11. Indignant at this haushty and menacing conduct, the Arca- 
dians applied for assistance from Athens and Sparta, and prepared 
yigorousfy to defend their terqtories against tneir late ally. In 
liccordance with their intimation, the Thebans and a strong confede- 

Otympia t l^e Oly inpi.in efttnes 1 5. HoVr did the games pass ofTf . What was done hj 
aome of the Arcadian leaden? 6. How was this act regarded bf others 9 What was 
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nte force of Bceotaans, Thessaliaiis, and Edxeans, took die fieU 
(363 B. C.) under th^ tried and favorite ^neral, EpaminondaSy 
who led them without delay into Arcadia, huting at Tegea, whete 
he expected to be jdned by some, at least, of his old fellowHBoldieTS 
of the province. 

13. Though disappointed in this anticipation, the Theban was not 
the less bold m his operations, or distrustful of their issue. Learning 
that the Lacedemonians under Agesilaus were advancing to join the 
Arcadian confederacy at ManUnaea, Epaminondas decamped in the 
night-time, and made a dash against Sparta, which must have ended 
in the total ruin of that city, had not a Cretan deserter apprized Ages^ 
ilaos of the Theban generars purpose, in time to permit the old king 
and his son to return to the defence of their household gods. 

13. Foiled in this enterprise by the betrayal of his design, and by 
the desperate valor of the Spartans, Epaminondas, resolute to do 
something worthy of his renown, next marched upon Mantinea, elud- 
ing) by hui rapid evolutions, the Arcadians and their allies, who had 
moved to the relief of Sparta. 

14. Mantinsa, thus left unprotected, must have fallen a |ffey to 
tibe Thebans had not fortune, as if to bafHe the designs oif their 
leader, brought to the city, a few hours before his arri^, a strong 
•Quadron of Athenian cavalry, to whose determined braverv the safety 
of the place was owing. The Arcadian confederates shortly afier 
returned to their position at Mantmsa ; and Epaminondas, ea^r to 
wipe away the memory of his late failures, came to the resolution of 
hazardiner a genera] eng2Ufement« 

15. ifis preparations tor this conflict, and his conduct throughout 
the day, have been regarded bv all historians as indicative of consum- 
mate military skilL Afler deceiving the enemy by a>show of de- 
dining an engagement, Epaminondas suddenly formed his troops into 
a wedge-like phalanx, as at Leuctra, and pierced their lines, aknost ' 
ere they had time to resume the arms which they had rashly laid 
aside. A bloody struggle ensued, in which the Thebans were comr 
pletely successful, as long as their leader was at then: head to point 
the way to victory. 

16. But in the heat of the battle, Epaminondas received a mortal 
wound, and was carried aside by his friends, after which the conflict 
became so confused, that both parties, at its conclusion, claimed the 
honors of the day. The Theban commander lived for a short time 
after the tumult of battle had ceased, and then died, calmly and 
cheerfully, in the arms of his weeping countrjrmen, leaving behind 
him a name second to none in the annals of Greece. 

17. Under the auspices of the Persian king, who still wished to 
levy men for his service in Eg3rpt, overtures for a general peace were 
now once more made to Uie states of Greece. Sparta alone witln 
held her assent to the new treaty, because it recognized the indepen- 

IS. What did he learn of the LacedsmoniaiM? What did he then do? How was hi* 
daaign fruatrated? la. What waa Epaminondaa raaohite to dof Where did he nan 
inarch t 14. What of the defence of MaatinsaT What did Bpaminondaa detarmloe to 
do} 16. What of his pMDMration for the conflict t What of the onaet ? Thaatniggbf 
M. The death of E^iSntiBas? Who claimed the honors of the dajr ? 
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deuce of MeMenis. MoreoVer, irritated weniiiigly by the conduct rf 
Anaxerxes, Agesilaus passed ovei bto Egypt, at the head of pna 
tbooBond Laoed«mOTiianB and ten thousand merceuaries, with the 
view of sssiatinr the usurper of the Egyptian throne to maiDtaiu hi* 
ground againil ' " 



IB. This, at least, waaone motire fbrlhe estraotdinaiysteptatei) 
by a decrepid man, above eighty years of age. The hope of accnnm- 
bting funds sufficient lo restore the declining fortunes of his conniry, 
was perhaps another inducement for Ag^itaus to become a hirelintf 
Midier; and, unquestionably, this view ie the moet honorable which 
«an be taken of hie conduct. 

19, Aged as he was, he warred in Egypt with all his wonted 
abiliw, and plaped on the Uirone of that country i prince named 
NeetsntdniB, who bestowed on him an ample rewajd. Agesilaus wa« 
OQ his way home, when he died (361 B. C.) at Cyrenaica, on the 
African coast, in the eighty-fourth year of his age, and the forty-first 
of his reign. 

1»raB«(t WhU of Amtliui) 19. Whu raoiirei iadu»d him U IhJi iMpI IS. 
W]iUwuU)«i:taMln£g7ptt Biideuhf 
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CHAPTER en. 

Philip of Macedon. 

1. Before revertiiig to the internal history of the Grecdan repoblics. 
It will be necessary to bring fully before the eye of the reader a power, 
which hitherto has only <»]]ed for an incidental allusion, but which, 
at this period, began to assume a conspicuous place in the afiairs of 
Greece. 

3. The principality of Macedon originally consisted of a small 
inland tract of country, bounded on the north, east, and west, by the 
barbarous king[dom8 of Peonia, Olyricum, and Thrace, and separate 
£rom the Ardupelago on the south by a chain of Grecian republics, of 
which Olynthus and Amphipolis were the most powerful. Caranus, 
an Argive prince, was the founder of the Macedonian settlement, 
which, through a period of more than four hundred years, had main- 
tained its position m spite of its savage and dangerous nei^bors. 

3. Thepossessbr of the throne, during the latter years of the war' 
between Thebes and Sparta, was Peidiosas, who owed his eleration 
to the as&stanoe received from Pelopidas, the Tbeban. Perdiccas was 
skiin in battle by the Dlyrians, and left to his infant son a kingdom 
occupied by enemies, and wasted by internal divisions. At this junc- 
ture, Philip, the late lung's brother, stepped forward, and asserted the 
rights of his nephew, in opposition to several pretenders, who, accord- 
ing to custom, took advantage of the troubled times to lay claim to 
the sovereignty. 

4. Philip was not a man to be deterred from his purpose by danger 
or difficulty. Gified by nature with very superior powers of mind, his 
residence at Thebes in his boyhood, as an hostage, had permitted him 
to enjoy the instruction of Epaminondas, in whose house he is said to 
have been brought up, and whose warlike skill he most probaUy had 
many opportunities of witnessing. 

6. Repeated visits to the leading republics of Greece had added to 
the advantages thus early poss^sed, by enabling the Maoedonian 
prince to examine the most civilized institutions, and to form a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the greatest philosophers and captains oi the 
day. "Wnen it is added, that Philip was in the Uoom oi youth, pleas- 
ing in appearance, and engaging in manners, it is scarcely to be 
wondered at, that he ^lould sp^dily have wrested the alfections of 
the Macedonians from his semi-barbarous rivals. 

6. These pretenders to the throncf however, were supported by the 
Thracians, who had invaded Macedon on the west after the death of 
Perdiccas, as the PtDonians and Illyrians had done on the north. The 
hostility of all these enemies, Philip contrived to disarm by brftes, 
promises, and flattery — weapons for the use of whidi he beeame&mous 

Cn. — 1. What power miMt now be mentioned ? 2. What of the principalitf of Mace- 
don 9 Ita boundaries f Who had founded this aeulement? a What of Perdiccas f What 
did he leare to his son f What of PhUipf 4. Where had he been educated ? 6. What 
•Uier adTaotagea had he recdiredV Woat of hia appeananctY 8. Bj irhom imn tho 



in after yeazs, and which, eren in yo«t3i, he wielded wi& the hand of 
a master. 

7. Perhaps the warlike spbrit and courage which nndonbtedly dis- 
tinguished his character, might have tempted him, unsettled as his 
authority was, to employ arms instead of craft against his barbarian 
neighbors, had not another danger lowered upon hhn at the moment, 
of a nature likely to occupy his whole means of resistance. His hands 
were strengthened for this new encounter, by his eleTation (360 or 359 
6. C.) ^m the regency to the throne, the precariousness of an infant 
reign being considered by the peojde as ill suited to the temper of the 
time. 

8. Athens was the quarter whence Philip's new difficuhies threat- 
ened to issue. Having acted as ui auxiliary only during the contest 
that terminated at Mantinsa, while, Sparta and Thebes had put fmth 
and exhausted their whole strong and resources, the Athenian 
republic found itself, at the declaration o£ peace, once more at the head 
ci the Grecian sts^es, both as respected population and means. 

9. With the return of prosperity, unfortunately, the pride and profli- 
gacy of its citizens had also returned ; corruption reigned in the court, 
the senate, and the assembly ; the property of the good and innocent 
at home was confiscated to feed the craving vices of the populace ; 
and, abroad, the tributary allies of the state were grievously and 
unscrupulously taxed to supply the same insatiable demands. 

10. Such was the condition of the prosperous yet miserable republic 
of the Athenians at the death of Perdiccas, who had given them deep 
offence by disputing their right to Amphipohs, a city acknowledged 
as their dependency by the general council of Greece. Having this 
ground of dislike to Perdiccas, the Athenians continued their hc^ility 
to his brother and successor, and sent an armament to assist Argaeus, 
the principal pretender to the Macedonian throne. 

11. Philip met his rival in the field, slew him, and took captive his 
Athenian allies. It was on this occasion that the young king first di»- 
played in its full extent that deep and artful pohcy which made his 
long career so splendid and successful. Instead of exhibiting anger 
against his Athenian prisoners, he treated them with the utmost kind- 
ness and respect, restored their property, and sent them all home, 
nnransomed, and full of admiration for his character and conduct. 

12. This wise, and, it may be, generous behavior, had its due and 
intended efifect. When Philip's ambassadors presented themsj^ves at 
Athens with proposals of peace^ the republic at once gave its assent. 
One enemy thus skilfully removed, Philip turned his attention to his 
northern neighbors, the Paeonians, whose sovereign died at this critical 
moment without heirs 

13. Profiting by the opportunity^ the Macedonian king entered 

« 

pretenders to the throne supported? How did Philip disarm their hostility? 7. What of 
the danger which now threatened him 7 His elevation to the throne ? S. In what sitoa* 
lion was Athens now? To wliat was this owing? 9. Wliat of its internal condHJonf 
lO. What of its tiostility to Perdiccas? Did it retain this feeling when Philip ascended 
the throne ? What armament did the Athenians send out ? 

11. What was tiie result of the battle? How did he treat his Athenian captives f 
12. What was the effect of. this action? Were the terms of peace accepted? Whera 
did Philip now turn his attention ? 13. Did he succeed in reducing Fsonia ? What of 
thelllyriaiu? What had Philip dons in two yean I 
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PaMmi», and found little difficulty in reducing ite inhal^taiits to sabjeo- 
tion, and annexing their territory to his own. His forces and inour 
ence being greatly augmented by this acquisition, he then inflicted on 
the country of the Blyhans a severe retribution for their recent inT»- 
sion of Maoedon, and compelled them humbly to sue for peace. Thus, 
in the course of two years, did Uie extraonunary activity and address 
of one man, and that a mere youUi, not only heal the gating wounds 
of his country, but also raise her to a far more vigorous and sound eon- 
dition than it was ever her fortune previously to enjoy. 



CHAPTER CHI. 
Athens, — The social war. 

I. Bkfore proceeding with the narrative of Philip's ambitious 
career, the afl^urs of Atnens demand a passing remark. The allied 
dependencies of that republic bore long and patiently the system of 
exaction formerly alluded to, but their patience gave way at last. 

3. Acting in concert with several minor communities, the isles of 
Chios, Cos, Rhodes, and the city of Byzantium, afler having duly 
prepared themselves for the consequences, transmitted (358 B. C.) 
a joint declaration to the Athenian government, that, '' as they now 
needed and derived no assistance or protection fiom Athens, the 
tribute hitherto paid in return for sucn countenance could no longer be 
required." This message excited great indignation in the party 
addressed, and a fleet was ordered out to check ue rebellious spirit of 
the allies. 

^ ' 3. The chief instigator of this measure was Chares, a man of profli- 
l^te character, and one of the principal abettors of those oppressive 
mipositions which had caused the revolt. To this popular fevorite 
was committed the conduct of the Social Waff as . it was called ; 
Timothens and Iphicrates, the ablest captains then in Greece, being 
passed over, on account of their known inclination for conciliatory and 
not hostile measures on this occasion 

4. The only man of note and ability on board of the fleet was Cha- 
brias, and to him alone was the expedition productive .of honor, 
though the acquisition of it cost him his life. When the Athenians 
arrived at Chios, their commander, Chares, found himself unable to 
carry his squadron into the harbor, from the vigorous opposition 
oflfered by the revolted confederates, who had assembled on the island 
in force. 

5. Chabrias alone penetrated into the little bay with the single ship 
entrusted to him ; but his men, finding themselves unsupported, leapt 



cm. — 1 . What of the aUie« of Atheni f 2. What Islands and cities revolted t What 
measage was sent to Athens by them? Wlat was the effect? 3. Who Bad proposed 
this measure ? Who took charge of the war ? Why were more skilAil generaU passed 
orer ? 4. To whom alone did the expedition brine honor ? What was the reason or this f 
S. What of the death of Chabrias 7 6. What of the subsequent opeialiona of ChUMi 
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into the «ea and swam bade to the fleet, leaving their braTe leader, 
who preferred death to dishonor, to fall by the darts of the enemy. 

6. The subsequent operations of Chares were not more sttco^«ful 
than this attack upon Chios. A new fleet was sent to his assistance, 
under the command of Mnestheus, who had Iphicrates, his &ther, and 
Timotheus, his father-in-law, as his counsellors, although neither of 
the two veterans held any high ofllcial post in the expedition. 

7. On the junction of the two fleets, it was detennined to lay siege 
to Byzantium, with the view of bringing out the whole strength of 
the confederates to its defence. The scheme was success^; the 
allies rapidly collected all their naval forces, and appeared before Byzan- 
tium. A violent storm, however, arose, which rendered it unadvis- 
able and impracticable, in the opinion of Timotheus and liberates, 
for the Athenians to bear up to the enemy. 

* 8. Chares, on the other hand, confidently insisted on rushing to tiie 
attack, in spite of the risk of sMpwreck and other difficulties dreaded 
by his companions. His opinions were overruled. The consequence 
was, that he instantly di^tdied messengers to Athens, branding 
Timotheus and Iphicrates with every opprobrious epithet which he 
could invent. The objects of his spite were recall^, and tried fyx 
neglect of duty. 

9. Timotheus was condemned to pay a fine of one hundred talents 
( $ 100,000) to the state — a sentence whidi drove this worthy de- 
scendant of Conon and Miltiades into banishment. Less scrupulous 
than his fellow-victim, Iphicrates is said to have ofbrawed his judges 
by filling the court with armed fiiends, and thus forced an aoquitul. 
He, neverdieless, retired Uke Timotheus from the un^tefUl city o£ 
his birth, and neither of them ever took part in future m her affidrs. 

10. Alter thus ridding himself of his colleagues. Chares roamed 
about the seas, attended by a crowd of singers, dancers, and harlots, 
without giving himself any concern about the conduct of the war. 
In truth, mstead of benefiting his country, he ultimately brought down 
upon her the anger of Persia, by hiring himself and his troops to aid 
the designs of a rebellious satrap of Ionia. 

11. Alarmed by a threatening missive from Artaxerxes Ochus, the 
Athenians recalled (356 B. C.) their fleet, thus tacitly leaving the 
revolted confederates in possession of the independence ror which they 
had combated. Other causes also operated to induce Athens to sub- 
mit tamely for the time to this grievous diminution of h^ ^npire and 
resources. 

--- — ■-■ ' — ' — ^ — ' — ■ — ■■ — t 

What was sent to hl« assistance ? 7. What plan was detennined on ? Was the scbenM 
aucceasful 7 What did the veteran generalf think of risking an engagement 9 8. What 
did Chares insist on doing ? What message did he send to Athens 7 

9. What was Timotheiis condemned to par ? What of Iphicrates 7 Their future life f 
10. What of Chares after the departure or^ bla colleagues 7 What of Persia 7 11. What 
did the Atlwoiaos now do9 
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CHAPTER CIV. 
Aa^pk^oUs taken hy Philip. — His marriage. 

1. Philip, afier mMteiing his baibuous n^glibon, and aecuring 
his northern femtieis, had turned his attention to the south, and had 
commenced, during the expedition of Chares, those encroachment 
which were destined to end only with the subjugation of all Greece. 

S. His first movements were wily as those of the serpent. (Myn- 
thns and Amphipolis, being the most important of the oonfederaled 
xepnblies that lay between Maeedon and the sea, naturally attracted 
his first reffaids. Upon Amphipolis, which Philm was determined to 
master in Um first instance, the Athenians, it will be remembered, had 
•mnffdaims. 

3. To prevent their opposition until his designs were accoii^[di8hed, 
Philm amused them with the belief that he was about to conquer the 
ci^ tor them, and the Athenians, intent at the moment on the Social 
War, sufifored themselves to become his dupes, though they could not 
be blind to the probable issue. 

4. Another preparatory step was, to detadi the Olynthians firom 
their alliance vnth Amphipolis. His attack upon the city was met by 
the Arai^politans with great valor.; but they were ultimately com- 
pelled (358 B. C.) to surrender at discretion. 

5. Phihp behaved to the vanquished with equal policy and gener- 
osity. A few only of the most violent authors and abettors of the 
resistance to him were banished ; the rest of* the citizens were mildly 
treated, and the commonwealth was incorporated with Maeedon, to 
which, fipom its marine situation, it formed a valuable acquisition. 

6. After this event, Philip assiduously cultivated the good graces 
of the Olynthians ; feeling that, with their assistance, he might almost 
defy the utmost wrath of the Athenian republic, which he could not 
hope much longer to deceive with respect to his real views. 

7. The Athenians, however, were still too much occufHed other- 
wise to examine intently into the true character of the man who kept 
continually feeding their vanity with conciliatory messages and flatter- 
ing promises, while his acts bore, to say the least of it, a very ambig- 
uous aspect. For, in addition to his retention of Amphipolis, tba 
king of Maeedon captured the Athenian fortress of Potidsea, and sent 
home the garrison, expressing, at the same time, a polite regret that 
his alliance with Olynthus rendered such a step incumbent upon one 
who entertained so sincere a respect, as he did, for the Athenian 
republic. 

8. Finding that state still tolerant of his deeds, Philip profited by 
their inaction to visit Thrace, a portion of which, eontaining valuable 

CIV. — 1. Where had Philip now turned his attention? 2. What of his first more* 
inents? OlTnthus and Ampnipolisl How did Philip prersnt the opposition of tha 
Athenians) 4. What other steps did he take ? What of the attack upon Amphipolis % 
The result? 6. How did Philip treat the ranquished? 

6. How did he hehare toward the Olynthians % 7. Whjr were the Athenians too much 
•ecupied lo examine into his character ? What of the capture of FMidBa) 8. What 
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gold mmes, he annexed to Ids dominions. He next enter^ Thessaly, 
which he liberated fircmi the cruel despotism ot three tyrants, ihB 
brothera-in-law, and likewise the assassins', of the late Alexander of 
Pherae. 

9. So grateful were the Thessalians for this deliyerance, that they 
made Plmip their sovereign in every respect but the name, ceding to 
hind a great proportion of their revenues, and placing at his commaad 
all the conveniences of their harbors and shipping. The value of 
this grant was great, and the Macedonian prince well knew how to 
make it permanent, 

10. Of the vast importance, also, of his Thracian acquisitions, 
some idea may be formed from the fact, that, by his able dispontions 
relative to the working of the gold mines, he managed to extract from 
them not less than a thousand talents-^ about a imllion of doHais— 
annually. 

11. The triumphant prince of Macedon now thought of a consort for 
his throne. In one of his excursions from Thebes, he had formerly 
seen and admired Olympias, the daughter of Neoptolemus, king en 
the small territory of Esoire, on the western frontier of Theiealy. 
Thither he now proceeded as a wooer, and ere long he had the satis* 
&ction of presenting the fair princess to his court at Fella. 

12. While engaged in the festivities consequent upon this event, 
Philip was suddenly called again to arms, by the information, sent to 
him by some of his many emissaries, that Blyria, Paeonia, and Thrace, 
were making conjunct preparations to em^cipate themselves from the 
yoke he had imposed on them. 

13. Sending Parmenio, one of his ablest lieutenants, to Blyria, the 
kinff took the field in person against the Pceonians and Thracians. 
Boui these enterprises were successful, and the discontented provinces 
were restored to (fuiet and submission. Ere Philip returned home, he 
received intelligence of his horses having gained the chariot-race at 
the Olympic games ; an occurrence which aiibrded him much pleas- 
ure, as it brought him, in a measure, within the pale of Greek citi- 
zenship. 

14. Nearly at the same moment, the still more joyM news was 
brought to him, of his queen's having given birth to a son at Pella. 
A letter written to Aristotle by the king, denotes the gratification he 
felt on this occasion, as well as the high estimation in which he held 
that philosopher, whom he had met and known at Athens. 

15. *' Know," said the letter of PhiUp, " that a son is bom to us. 
We thank the gods not so much for their gift, as for bestowing it at a 
time when Aristode lives. We assure ourselves that you will form 
him a prince worthy of his &ther, and worthy of Macedon." Four- 
teen years after the date of this epistle (356 d, C.,) Aristotle became 

' ^— ^^^— — i^— ^-^— ^— ^1— -^-»^— — »i^.^— .^— — — »— J— ^— »— ^— ii»— _— — . 

of Philip's visit to Thracs 7 Thesssly ? 9. How did the Thessalians ropey Philip fer his 
deliverance 7 What was tlie value of this graot? 10. What of the valuo of his Thrsi* 
clan acouiaitions 7 

11. What did he now thinlc of f Whom had he formerhr seen and admired? What 
<2idhesoondo? 12. What happened at this time? 13. what pitparations were made? 
^ere tlie enterprises successful? What intelligence did he receive firom the Olyropio 
fames? 

14. What news waa brought to him fifom his queeo? What of the letter written by 
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the instructor of Philip's son ; and much, unquestionably, of the 
future glory of Alexander, the Grreat, flowed from the lessons of timi 
illustrious philosopher. 

16. The sway of the Macedonian king now extended almost from 
the Hadriatic gulf on the west, to the Euxine sea on the east, and 
was confined only by tiie moimtainous belt of Hemns on the north, 
while it included the wide and fertile plains of Thessaly to the south. 
Over this great range of territory PhiUp's influence was predominant, 
though he permitted, in some quarters, a nominal sovereignty to 
remain, temporarily at least, in the hands of others. 

17. In eastern Thrace, for example, Kersobleptes, son of the 
deceased Cotys, possessed the title of king, and in Byzantium the 
Athenian influence was still predominant, notwithstanding that city's 
participation in the advantages and independence accruing from the 
Social War. PhiUp found himself obliged to act with caution in his 
assumption of dominion in Byzantium, from the jealous care which 
Athens extended to her interests and commerce in that particular 
region. 

18. His desires were neyertheless steadily fixed on the possessioii 
of it ; and, as if to fiurther his designs, with respect to this city and 
Olynthus, as well as dl the ulterior objects to which the acquisiticm 
of them was merely preliminary, a new war sprung up in the centra 
of Greece. 



CHAPTER CV. 



Proceedings of the Ampkictyons. — Phodan^or Sacred War ^ 
beguiu — Phoctans routed by Philip* 

1. The war alluded to at the close of the last chapter had its ori^ 
in certain proceedings of the Amphictyonic council, a body which 
formeriy exercised a powerful influence on the affiurs of Greece, and 
which, after its rights had lonff remained dormant, had begun to re- 
assert them with vigor, backed chiefly by the countenance of Thebes. 

2. Incited by the representatives of that republic, the Amphictyons 
imprudenUy revived the old subject of the seizure of the Theban dtar 
del by Phoelndas, and imposed on Sparta, for that transaction, a &ie of 
five hundred talents. To this decree the Lacedaemonians paid no 
attention, and neither the Amphictyons nor the Thebans were power- 
ful enough to attempt its violent enforcement. 

3. Instigated in luce manner by the Thebans, the oouncH sentenced 
the people of Phocis to pay a heavy fine finr having tilled certain lands 
consecrated to Apollo, m whose sacred city of Delphi the Amphio* 

Philip to Ariftotle } 15. What happened fourteen yean after } 16. How ftr did FhUip's 
■war now extend f What of hie influence orer this range of territoty I 

1 7. What of eastern Thrace ? ByzaoUum 7 How was Philip obliged to act la segaid 
to Byzantium t 18. How were his desires to possess this city mrthered ? 

Cv. — 1. What of the orijrin of the war which now sprung upf 2. What nibjeet did 
tlieikiDphictyQasxeTiTel what fine did they impose oa Sparta? J>iAih&Spat»D»tmj 
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tyons then held their adttings. The motiyes oi Tbehes, in ui^gfing 
these meosuies, appear to have been at (nice mercenary, andiitious, 
and revengeful. * 

4. In the irst place, £rom her preponderance in ihe Amphiotyonic 
council, the fines, if paid,* would have been, without diffioidty, per- 
verted to any purpose most conducive to her benefit. Cki the odier 
hand, if the fines were not paid, the religious prepossessioDS of aU 
Greece would most probably be shocked by the indifi^noe of the 
Spartans and Phodans to the sacred edicts of the Delphic council, 
and a plausiUe plea would be established for warring, on the latt^ 
peq^le at least, m defence of the pretended rights of Apollo. 

5. Moreover, contemporary orators did nxA scruple to assert, that 
Thebes had it in view to recruit her finances from the rich treasures 
of the Delphic deity, the only avenue to which lay ^trough the tenir 
tory of Phocis. 

6. These views, if in realityentertalned by the people of Thebes, 
were only in part fulfilled. The exorbitance of the &ies ensured 
their non-payment by the Spartans and Phocians, and the recusante 
were accordingly d*eclared by the Amphictyonic council to be pubUc 
enemies, whom it behooved every state of Greece, as they hoped fot 
divine favor, to assist in forcing to compliance and submission* 

7. But the general ear of Greeoe was deaf to the call of the once 
authoritative council. The Thebans only, with the Locarians, and some 
minor states who were actuated by private motives, came forward to 
punish the violators of the laws, and contemners of the relig^on,^ of 
their country. Ere the storm burst, the Phocians, ^ho were destined 
to receive the meed of punishm^it in the first instance, had bestirred 
thems^ves in such a manner as to show that they were not a peofde 
to be easily or quickly coerced. 

8. Havmg received secret supplies of money, with assurances of 
further support, firom the Spartans, to whose sympathy they natu- 
rally appealed in this emergency, the Phocians did not wait to be 
attacked, but themselves struck the first blow, encouraged to it chiefly 
by the councils of Philomelus, an ambitious and daring spirit among 
them, and the head of one of their wealthiest and most popular &m- 
iUes. 

0. HavE^ artfully prepared the minds of his countrymen finr the 
exploit, PhOomelus led a strong force with great rapidity to Delphi, 
and acquired possesion, (355 B. C.,) with ease, of the sacred city, to 
which superstition had hhherto [Hroved an effectual, though almost sole 
protection. 

10. Perhaps the Phocians thems^es would have been staggered 
by the seemmg imfaety of this action, had not their leador imSoied 
■■ » ' ' ' ' I I ■ ■ ■■ I ■ I 1 1 1 11 « II I ... Ill , 

any attention to this decree ? 3. What did the council seatence the people of Pbocie to 
pay 7 What were the motives of the Thebans } 

4. What would have happened if the fines were paid ? What if they were not paid) 
5. What did contemporary orators assert? 6. Were the fines paid? What did th^ 
council declare the recusants to be? 

7. What states came forward to punish them? What had the Phocians in the mean 
thne done ? S. What had they received from Sparta? By wIkmh were they encouraged 
to resistance ? 9. What of FhiiomehM and the city of Delphi ? 

10. What had P hi lomelus told tham in regard to Delphi I 11. What did ha do after 
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into tli«m the belief, fottnded upon a psnage in Homer, that tlisy 
ware the rightful and natnral goaxdians of the Delphic shrine. 

1 1 . immediately on dompleting his enterprise, Pnilomeloa to(^ oaitt 
to infonn aU Greeee of the groonda on which he had expelled the 
Amphiotyons from the city of .^upollo, and had aaeumed possession of 
H in the name of his eoontry. f^o general feelmg of any kind seems 
to haya been excited in Greece by the intelligence of this event. 

13. The aooesaion of no new partiea to the contest resulted firom it, 
ahhongh, undoubtedly, the animosity between those already engaged, 
or intrading to engage, was by no means diminJBhed by the seizure of 
Deli^. Ultimately, however, the Sacred War, as this struggle is 
named in history, mvolved in its vortex the majority of the urecian 
•tatee, and vnia mainly instnmiental, aa has heen said, in overturning 
tiieir oommon independence. 

13* Thebes appears to have been unjirepaied for the perfect indi^ 
feience vrith which the rest of the fepublics regarded the decrees of the 
Amphictyons, and the conduct of the Phocians. Even her own imme^ 
diate dependendea could with difficulty be aroused to action, and tbtt 
Phocians proceeded in their career, for a time, ahnost unchecked. 

14. Under the eaeitgeiio guidance of Philomelus, and aided by a 
strong body oi mercenaries, they invaded the territory of the Locriana^ 
and sorely harassed these allies of Thebea. When the people of the 
lattor lepuUic, after the lapse of a season, were enaUed to take the 
field, fortune continued to favor their adversaries. During the two 
eampai^ that fdlowed the capture of Del]^ the Phocians were mM> 
eessral m almost eveiv engagement. 

15. They met with a severe mjachance at leng^, in the loss of 
their vigorous commander, whose death took place in a manner so 
remarkSile, that the Thebans did not aoruple to represent it as an 
evidenoe of the divine displeasure. Being wounded in battle, and 
driven bj the enemy to the brink of a precipice, Philomelus threw 
himself nom it, and was dashed to pieces. 

16. But the &ct that a death of torture would most probaUy have 
been his &te had he been taken alive, sufficiently explaiiis the motivB 
for this deed ; £at this war was attended with curcumstances of pecur- 
liar barbarity. No quarter was given to the Phocians, because tiie 
crime with vdiich they stood charged vras sacrilege, and, ih sell^ 
deflmce, they adopted me like conduct towards thdr adversaries. 

17. Onomarchus, the brother of Philomelus, succeeded him in the 
command of the Phodan aimy. The new leader was a man of equal 
ability with his predecessor, and still less scruiAilous in the use of 
mean^ to advance the interests entrusted to him. He employed the 
Delphic treasure unsparingly in the coinaffe of money for the enlist- 
ment of new troops, and lor assailing the fidelity of the Thebaa 
allies. 

18. For a time, a fresh spirit seemed to be infused into the Phocian 

Ukinf the city ? 12. What rMult«d trom this erent ? What was the Sacred War idti* 
Biatelj the catiee oft 

13. What doea Thebea appear to hare been unprepared forf What of her own depen* 
deneies ? 14. what of the Phocians in the territory of the Locriane 9 Their snccess f 
IB. What of tte death of Philomehis f 16« What was probabtr the motire of this act f 

17. Who fueceedad Pbilomeku) What of hla abiUtyt How did ho emptoj tha 
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nue, sod OnomaTehuB macle the tiest use of hie eppoitanitiea. At 
the bead of a la^e and well-appouited force, he ravaged Doris and 
IjoaiB, and finally penetrated mlo Bceotia, when he XatA. by Kmta 
Mveial of the dependent cities of Thebea. 



le. He also detached his brother Phayllus into TbetMly whh a . 
lodj of seven thousand men, in order to asust the party which had 
declared for Pbocis in that country, against the strong counter-inleieet 



ofMacedtHi 

20. Philip did not look on idly, and behold a step biJien which 
threatened to overthrow his lately acquired inJIueace over his southern 
neighbois. He collected a strong force, and iparched isainM Phayllus, 
whom he vanquished, and drove from Thes^y vrith usgrace. Ono- 
marchoa wafl compiled to evacuate Bceotia, and advance against the 
oew foe. 

91. In an engagement which followed, the Phocian genera], by 
his dexterous tactics, gained a decided advantage over Philip, and 
forced him to retreat into Macedon, to recruit his strength. Onomar- 
ohos then returned to Bieotia, with a large body of Thessalian auxil- 
iaries added to his former forces. He had scarcely time, however, to 
meditaie a &esh aaaault on the Theban power, when the re-entianca 
of Philip into Thessajy called him again to the def^Mie of tiiat country, 
and Ilia alliea there. 



Fknaau throrm into the xa. 

S9. Tie Phocian and Macedonian armies agdn met, when a bloody 
engagement enmed, in whkh Onomaicfaua and six dionsand of hu 

IMphlclnuumt 13. WbUof hi> eiudiilDiu and <««(«} 19, Whan dM ba Hod 
W> tirother, PhiTtluaT SO. Wh>L did Phiitp now do) What wu OnomarcfaDi com. 
{■tied (0 dji il. WIM bqqwDBl Id an aogajamoiit irhlcli RiDomdl Wbu naa 
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men lo«t their liree on the field. Three thousand of ihe Fhoeuos 
were taken ative, and ne?er afterwaide retained to thmr oountrv. 
Whether death or aUcveiy was their ultiinate fate, is not dearly 
known, thoogh it is stated by some authoiB that they wece thrown 
into the sea by order of Phihp. 



CHAPTER CVI. 
Therrnopyla dosed against Philip. — Demosthejies, the Orator 

1. At this time the king of Maoedon might have with ease com- 
pleted the rain of Phocis. But such was not his object. His desire 
was to perpetuate the dissensions of the Grecian states, not to giye 
any one of them increased power by the destruction of another. He, 
therefore, remained for the time content with having queUed the 
attempt of the Phocians to wrest the country of Thessaly from his 
own gmsp. 

2. This policy he was the more bound to pursue, as he saw yery 
clearly that any endeavor on his part to enter the bounds ofihe states, 
would immediately alarm them into the formation of a general confed- 
eracy, against which he might as yet be unableT to make head. ' Actu- 
ated by these motives, tl^ artful Macedonian turned again to the 
pursuit of those schenies of gradual and limited conquest, which he 
felt to present the surest path to that unlimited power on which his 
eyes were incessantly fixed. 

3. Olynthtts and Bjrzantium began now to perceive more clearly 
^e designs which Philip entertained against Uiem, and to feel the 
effects of his renewed intrigues. In oiSer to strengthen their hands 
against him, these communities entered into a new alliance with 
Athens, which state had the penetration to see clearly the ultimate 
drift of the Macedonian king. 

4. It is probable that Philip would not have been deterred by these 
steps from coming speedily to extremities, had not a wound, received 
in one of his late battles, kept him fw some time in a state of inai>- 
tivity ; and when he did recover from this accident, his attention was 
temporarily withdrawn from OlyiUhos and Byzantium, by an affidr of 
more pressing consequence. 

6. The Pnocian or Sacred war was ndt yet ended. Phayllus, the 
brother of the late Phocian commanders, had excited his countrymen 
to a renewal of the contest, (352 B. C.) ; and by plundering still fur- 
ther the shrine of Bephi, he raised sufficient means to collect an army 
of mercenaries, not inferior in numbers to any other that had takea 
the field in the same cause. Five thonsand Athenians, and one thou- 

Philip forced to do? WhatofPhilip'are^atranceiatoThMialy} 82. What wm the le* 
■iih of the battle? 

C^.~l. What was the desire of inillip In renrdunheenclanfltalee? WHhwhat. 
therefore, did he remain content ? 2. Why was he tlie more bound to panue this policy % 
To whM schenies did he turn his attention? 3. What did OlynthQs and Bysantium 
DOW begin to perceire? With what state did they enter into an iWance? 4. What 
probably prerented Piiilip from coming to extremities ? What ^rther withdrew his «tr- 
laotion fhnn those citiea ? 6. What had Phayllus done ? VfhA fbict had ha laiaed? 
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sand Laoedsmomaos, fono^ed part of this force, beinc' sent as auxil- 
iaries by the states to which they respectively belonged. 
< 6. Philip no sooner heard of these preparations man he xesolred to 
seize the opportunity of endeaYoring^ to enter the bounds of Phoclis, 
trusting that his assumption of the charact^ of conservator of the 
shrine of Apollo against its violatcnrs, the Phocians, would strike 
such a pious awe into the leading states, that they would allow him to 
pass the straits of Thermopylae without obstruction. 

7. His numerous emissaries among the various republics flattered 
him into the firm beUef that such would be the case. Accordingly, 
at the head of a numerous army, Philip eagerly turned his steps in the 
direction of the Phocian territories. Athens, on this occasion, saved 
Greece from the grasp of the ambitious monarch. On the first intel- 
ligence of his march, they took the alarm, instantly flew to their ships, 
and ere the king could reach the spot, had placed a powerful guard on 
the straits of Thermopylae. 

8. Mortified to find the avenue to lower Greece impregnably closed 
against him, as well as to find his designs so distinctly penetrated, 
Philip had no course left but to withdraw as he had come, leaving the 
conduct of the war with the Phocians to those who had been first im- 
plicated in it — namely, the Thebans and their allies. 

9. The Athenian people were elated by the success of this first 
decisive movement against the Macedonian king, and immediately 
afterwards they met m full assembly to deUberate upon their future 
policy. TMs assembly was rendered memorable by the first appear- 
ance against Philip of the celebrated orator, Demosthenes. 

10. This extraordinary, man was the son of a respectable citizen of 
Athens, of whose care he was deprived at the early age of seven years. 
The guardians to whose charge the youth was subsequently committed, 
proved unfaithful to their trust, and one of the fiist acts of Demos- 
thenes, on reaching manhood, was to accuse them publicly of defraud- 
ing him of a portion of his property. 

11. This was his first essay in public speaking ; and, though he 
succeeded in recovering some part of his embezzled patrimony, a most 
unfavorable judgment was passed upon his oratorical powers. He 
labored under a weak habit of body, and other personal disadvantages ; 
besides which his utterance was extremely detective. 

12. Oratory, however, was then the only path by which an ambi- 
tious man might attain to power in Athens, or a patriotic spirit j?ain 
the influence necessary to the efficient service of his country. Both 
these elements were plentifully mixed up in the character of Demos- 
thenes, and impelled nim to a course of severe and unremitting* appli- 
cation, which ended in his* surmounting completely all the obstacles 
which nature had throwi^ in the way of his acquisition of oratorical 
skill and eminence. 

6. What did Philip immediately resolve to do? In what did he trust? 7. What did 
he therefore do ? What step did Athens uke ? 8. What was Philip obliged to do 1 9. 
How were the Atheoians moved by their success f What of their meeting in assembly t 
Demosthenes 1 

10. Who was he I Whatofhlspjardians? What was one of the first acts of Demot- 
th«MS ? U. Did be succeed t Uodar what dlsadyaatam did be Jabor f 18. What mm 
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18. B7 iotradocing p«bbte« intt hi* mooA, ha oreTcame, it ii 
raanded, the defect which impeded his uttersnce ; by nnpeading ■ 
ritvp-peintad swoid Bbove hu ehoulden, he coim himBelf of ab 
Qngum^ hkbit which be had acquired of shragging them up ; and by 
deMaiaun^ npra the ohoraa of a atormy aea, he inured himaelf to 
addMM with cmnposme the inwt tumultuons of popular aMenddiea. 



Dtmnihaui dedaimmg on tkt tta-thon. 

14. Hese diligent and peTaerering exertiona were rewarded with 
ibe moat aplendid aucceas. At the age of twenty-«ight, he is said to 
have made bia earliest speech on questions of slate ; and two yean 
aAerwanJa, when he had attained a coneiderable share of popularity, 
he jpresenied himself at Ihe convocation alluded to, and pronounced 
tiie first of a series of impassioned invectiTes against the Macedonian 
ruler, which caused that prince ultirnniely to confesi, that " Demoa- 
thenes was of more weight against him than all the fleets and aimiea 
of Athena." 

15. Theae;iAiIip}>r'«,se they were termed, have been ever regarded 
aa modebi of papular etoquence, being, as a historian well says, '* srsTS 
and austere, like the orator's temper; masculine and sablime, Dold, 
forcible, and impetuous ; abounding with metaphors, apostrophes and 
interrogations ; producing altogether such a wonderful effect tqwn his 
hearen, that they thought him inspired." 

16. All his mighty powers were directed by Ihe orator, in the first 
iMippie, to the task of opening the eye» of the Athenian people to 
the true character of the Macedonian, and of arousing them to an 
■Wi B ^ fl tie resistance of his designs. The impressioB made by Demos- 

tb> mljr |Mlb 10 pohu lo Albann I To trliU toung did tbg uiUtkn el DnuatlmM 

^HawdldhenrnuuntitiaotauclHin hliwiyt 14. Row mn Ua tnnkmi m. 
Wudadl miea did IH nuke hlifliHiuUipncht Whs «r hli am InndlTi iwiIbM 
TUUpT U. VliUkMtWMMldEifUiHi|£iqp>«t U ITIni iliil rmiirTfcMM 11 
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AenM wu general ind lasting; bat there enated at tbu tiiBe in 
Athena a great party which held Terj oppoute news, and adraeatad a 
■nry difl^«nt line of conduct. 



DtmasAtna kartmguuig IA« AAmiait. 

17. The beada of this paity were Phockm, a wamoi and (tstea- 
man, and Isoontes, an orator of high reputation, andamanof unblem- 
iahed integrity. Isocrates and Phocion beat their whole, inflnetwe to 
introduce anucaible relations between Fhilip and the Atheniani, belier- 
ing this to be the sole mode of aecuiing the peace and reriTing the 
gury of Greece. 

18. They regarded their countryraen as too weak to contend with 
the growing power, of Macedon, and thetefore held it to be the beat 

Klicy to nuke a ^end of PhUip. They contended, moreorer, dial 
nia, which hod wreated from Greece alt her Aaia^ ooloiiies, WM 
the enemy always raott to be feared. 

19. Thev said, also, that Philip was the only capbiin of tiie tims 
capable of humbling the eastern bufaarians, and of leading the anniea 
of the Greoiaa ttatea to win new lanrela on the fields which had wib> 
neaaed the gioiy of their fethera. Ha only could mu^ial the way to 
the leporeiy of the poeaesaions which had been Imt. 



tbillirlii^lBllinaMU da] IS. IIow (Ud tiatj nitti Oalit OBsnUflMnt 
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90. In these opinions, Isocrates and Phocion were perfect toncem 
and disinterested, as were also numbers of other influential men, who 
saw matters in the same light ; but the well-applied gold of the Mace- 
donian was the chief persuasive in favor of this line of policy, with 
the majority of its supporters among the populace of Athens. 

21. Kor were the lower classes only, and the ignorant corrupted 
by tiie emissaries of Philip. Many persons of note and ability sold 
themselves to the purposes of the wily monarch. Demades, an orator 
who rivalled Demosttienes himself, was one of the most able and 
active of these unprincipled hirelings. 



CHAPTER CVII. 
Attack an Olynthus hy Philip. — FaU of OlyrUhus. 

1. Trk counsels of Demosthenes were not immediately acted upon. 
The anxiliaiv fcnrce which he recommended the Athenians to send to 
Olynthus aira the other allied states that stood in the most pressing 
danger from Philip, was only partially raised, and seems never to have 
been sent. 

2. In the mean tune, in order to lull once more to sleep the vigilance 
of the Athenians, aroused by his attempt to pass Thermopylae, the 
king of Maeedon remained in apparent inactivity for two years subse- 
quent to that event* He was all the while, however, secretly engaged 
in disseminating his corrupting gold among the Athenian dependencies 
in Euboea, and in preparing to complete )m long meditated designs on 
Olynthus. 

3. His intrigues gained over a great number of the Euboeans to his 
interest, and an open rupture at length (349 B. C.) took place between 
his partisans in the island, and those who remained frienaly to Athens. 
To protect his party, Philip sent to the spot a strong body of Mace- 
donians; and the Athenians, on their part, dispatched a roroe under 
the veteran Phocion, to maintain the opposite cause. 

4. The consummate prudence of the Athenian leader caused the 
speedy and total overthrow of the enemy, in a pitched enffagement. 
After composing the afiairs of Eubcea,* Phocion returned home, and 
was rec<nved by his countrymen with joy and triumph. 

5. Though much disappointed by this result, Philip was not thereby 
alarmed into any departure firom his ambitious schemes. On the con- 
trary, immediately after the defeat of his Eubcean partisans, he took 
the field in person against the Olynthians, whom he now plainly told, 
that either they must leave Olynthus^ or he Maeedon. 

they saj of Peraia 7 19. What did they ray of Phttipl 20. Were tfctey eincere in these 
opiniooe? How were the majority influenced f 21. What dass of persons were luilwd 
by Philip? WhatofDemades? 

CVII. — I . Were the counsels of Demosthenes acted upon 7 Wimt of the force reeom- 
Mended to he sent to Olynthus ? 2. In what sti^ did Philip now remain 7 What wa« 
Jie, however, secretly engaged in doin^ ? 

3. What eflfoa did his intrifues have? What soon toolcidaeef What meamins wen 
taken by Philip and the Athenians? 4. What was tlie result of the engagement? 
ff. What did Philip now do? What did he tell the Olynthiana} 



1^* Afl Mdn as tbdir powBtfol foe entered tiieir ter rito ry, and wWh 
be was engaged in the preparatorymeasure of reducing the minor 
lowns of Uie district, the Olynthians sent ambassadors to Athens, 
entreating instant succor. Keen discussions arose in that city rdative 
to ^e (ttopriety of granting the demand. Demades, and other favor- 
ers df the Macedonian interest, advised the tptal rejection of the 01y»- 
thiaa petition. 

7. Demosthenes, agsin, in one of his most energetic orations, coun- 
selled his countrymen to save themselves, by defending their allies from 
the grasp of Philip. Swayed between two opposing forces, the Athe- 
nians decided finsuly upon such half measures as were worse thaa 
absolute inactivity. 

8. They sent their fevorite Chares, a man formed to captiTate a 
IBob, but not to command an army, with an inc<msideralde force, to the 
relief of their aUies. Chares did no benefit whatever to the Olynthi- 
ans. He made a descent upon the Thracian coast to fill his own co^ 
fers and gratify the plundering spirit of his men, and then, after a very 
short abi^nce, returned to Athens to expend the proceeds of his ex- 
eorsion in entertaining the populace with feastings and shows. 

9. Um^ecked in his career, Philip now drew his forces around 
Olynthus, and besieged the people in their city. Again the Olynthians 
diafmtehed ambassadors to Athens, and again Demosthenes plead the 
eause of the distressed republic, exhorting the Athenians to interpose 
ia a manner worthy of themselves, and commensurate wi^ the oce»* 
aioo^. 

10. The result of this embassy was much the sam^ as that of the 
|nreceding one. A body of four thousand foreigners or mercenaries, 
m the pay of Athens, was sent under the c<Hnmand of Charidemus, 
% second Chares, to assist the besieged city. This force, on reaching 
OlynUius, behaved in so unwordiy a manner as to be an annoyance and 
a burden, rather than a benefit, to the inhabitants. 

11. Philip carried on the siege vigorously ; but the obstinate defimce 
made by the Olynthians gave time for a thml embassy to Athens. On 
this occasion, another discourse was pronounced in nivor of the peti- 
tioners by Demosthenes, and with more success than formeriy* 

13. The jealousy of the Athenian people was at length fully aroused 
by his words, and they decreed an immediate arming of the citizens 
fox the aid of Olynthus. But, unhappily, this resolve carae too late. 
Before it could be put into execution, Philip was master of C^yndius, 
ehiefiy through the treachery of two generals of the besieged commu- 
nity. The Macedonian king demolished (348 B. C.) tfs city, and 
earned away the inhabitants into captivity. 

13. Th& infamous betraj^ers of their country are said to have met % 
worse fate at the hands of Philip, who was iugh-eouled enough t6 
contemn the traitors, though he scrupled not to profit by the treason. 

' " / f " 

6. Whit did th* Olynthians do f Wlwt discuuiona fbllowtd In Athens ? 7. What dii 
Demoflthenea ad viae 7 What measures did the Athenians finally decide upon? 

8. Whom did they send to the relief of their allies? How did he acquit himself of 
bis duty f 0. What did Philip now do 7 What did the Olynthians, assisted br Demo** 
thenes, urge 7 10. What was the cesultl What force was dispatchedt 11* What 
(Mrmu now followed 7 _^ ^ 

la. WlittdKiaadidtheAUMDamipMif Why im» tte motviutoo tet*f IhtMS 

25* 
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The apoils <tf the Men mty gfoady entk^ied the Maeedo^^ 
and the accession of territory was still more yaluable. All the di»» 
trict of Chalcis was added to Philip's empire, and the northern parts 
of ^e iEgean sea were open to his fleets. 

14. These aoquisitbns were celebrated by a splendid festival, whidi 
was held at the Olynthian town of Dium, and which lastbd nine days. 
Yimtors came to it eyen from Athens, and all were charmed with the 
af^ilit^ of the artM monarch, and the zeal he displayed to do honor 
to learmng and the muaee. 

15. At the time when Philip retreated from Thermopylae, the Pho- 
eians and Thebans were left to continue at will their senseless and 
barbarous war with each other. None of the larger states acted 
eSaodvelr in concert with either of them. Athens and Sparta, it is 
true, stitf held the position of allies of Phocis, bat they were already 
wearied of a struggle attended with no benefit to themselves, and the 
succors consequent upon this ostensible connection were too weak to 
bring things io extremity. 

10» Phayllus, the third leader of the Phociana in the war, died of 
consumption shortly after succeeding to the command ; and such was 
the reverence entertained by his countrymen for the memory of his 
brothers and himself, that they aramnted his son Phaleucus, though 
but a mere youth at the time, to the conduct of the war in his stead. 

17. Several expeditions followed, in which neither party gained 
any decisive advantage. Alternately they ravaged each other's fron- 
tiers, and ahemately boasted of victories which me rest of Greece paid 
no great attention to. Even the invasion of the Peloponnesus by the 
.Theban forces excited little notice, excepting as &r as Arcadia, the 
oottntry entered, was concerned. 

18. The Jjacedsemonians, aided by the Phocian army, finally com- 
pelled the Thebans to withdraw, and Phocis and Bceotia again became 
the scene of petty and inconclusive hostilities. After the fall of Olyo- 
thus, however, a change took place in the posture of affairs. 

19. Philip of Maceckm, exulting in his late success, resolved upoa 
becoming master of the pass of Thermopylae, which usually received 
the tiUe of the Gates of Greece, as one of the next steps to the general 
domination which he meditated. The pass of Thermopylae lay close 
by the Phocian territories, and upon the best method of making him- 
self master of these, Philip mused long and deeply. 

20. Seeing that the alliance of Auiens with rhocis was a great 
bar in the wa^ of his desiffn, he set all his agents to work upon the 
task of detaching Athens m>m that connection. In order to attract 
the attention of the Athenians to their ovm afiairs, and make them 
ieel the calls of the Sacred War more troublesome, he sent a squadron 
to invade and ravage the Athenian dependencies ef hesauaoB and 
Imbros. 



of Olyiithai 7 13. What was the iate of the betrajera of their couDtiy ? What of tha 
apoils ? The accession of territory I The distria of Chalcis 7 

14. How were these acqoisitions celebrated 1 1 5. What of t he Phociana and Thebans I 
Athens and Sparta? 16. What of the death of PhavUtis ? 17. What of the eirpedition* 
which feUowadf 18. What were the Thebans Anally compelled to do} 19. What next 
step did Philip resolre upon I What was the situation of the pass of Thennopjtef 
W. Upon what task did be sat hit afaoU to work I WlMt squadiM did ha fit o«l V 
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■ SI. This etpeditido was ocmipletely sapeea^. Nol otAy did the 
Maoedcsuan armameht sarprise the islands of Lemnos and Imbros, 
but a descent was even made on the coast of Attica itself, where 
several hastily-raised detachments of Athenian horse were vanquished 
and put to flight. 

23. Another force was dispatched by Philip to Euboea, in order to 
expel the Athenians from that island. In this object, also, hfi was 
successful, principally through the assistance of the strong party which 
his rcnewsd intrigues had gained over among the inhabitants. In 
order to color over this proceeding in some measure to the Athenians, 
he left th6 islsmd for the time in ^he possession of a nominal indepen* 
dence. 

23. The unhappy fate of the Olynthians, however, conjdned with 
these later injuries, could not but arouse the anger and jealousy of the 
Athenian people. Their first impulse was to fly to arms, and t^e 
revenge on the Macedonians. But ere their resolve could be earned 
into execution, the arts of Philip had changed the tone of the fickle 
populace of Athens. 

24. He represented all tl^at he had done as forced upon him by the 
necessity of protecting his Mends and allies, and professed the most 
ardent desire to be at peace with the republic. Moreover, when 
certain influential Athenians appeared before him to complain of injuries 
received from Macedonian soldiers, he redressed their grievances, 
loaded them with kindness and presents, and sent them hraoe fUll of 
admiration for his afikbility and generosity. 

25. These persons presented themselves at a critical time to the 
assembly of their countrymen, and gave such an account of tiie friendly 
disposition of Philip towards Athens, that the people, as has been 
said, changed their mood, suspended their warlike preparations, and 
resolved upon sending an embassy to the court of Pella, to enter on 
proposals of peace witii the Macedonian king. 



CHAPTER CVin. 

Athenian embcusy to Pella, — -Majcedon made an Amphictyonie 

state, 

1. Bemosthekes, as well as uSlschines, the greatest of his orato- 
rical rivals, were in the number of the ten ambassadors who went 
(348 B. C4 on this occanon to the court of Pella. Demosthenes had 
long penetrated, as his discourses proved, the true intentions of Philip ; 

21. Wm the expedition successful? What did the Macedonian armament do} 
222. What other force was dispatched by Philip? How did he color orer this proceeding 
to the Athenians ? ^ 

23. What effect had the fate of the Olynthians upon the Athenians ? What was their 

first impulse 7 How was it overcome ay Philip 7 24. What did he say of what he had 

done 9 How did h^ treat the embassy from Athens? 25. What was resolved on their 

Ittum to Athens? 

. CVHL — L Who were among the ambaqiadofB to Fdh? What bad DemosthenQS long 
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aoi after aU he bad laid imxdiBg that prinoa, tliia nuanon eoold qoI 
be pleaaant to the orator, hut he was forced into it by the geoeral 
demand of the people. 

3. Partly from tae embarraaanent of mcetinff a man whom he had 
ao vehemently arraigned, and partly, it ia probable, from that want of 
penonal oeurage Uniieh nndeniably characterized him, Demoethenea 
conducted himself, as all historians admit, most unworthily throughout 

thia embassy* 

3. When the envoys were introduced to the presence of Philip, 
Demosthenes was unable to speak his sentiments £ice to &ce with the 
man whom he had so often in absence denotmced. The majority of 
the remaining envoys were rather friendly than otherwise to PMlip, 
who, accordingly, found it by no meana difficult to cajole them by fiur 
and flattering words. 

. 4. The inue of the mission was, that the ambassadors returned to 
Amens, bearing with them the mere announcement of Philip's willing- 
iiea» to enter into an alliance with the republic. No sooner had they left 
Pella, than the Macedonian prince inmiediately showed what value 
waa to be put upon hia professions. 

6. With that celeriW which characterized all his military move* 
Sients, he darted upon Thrace, took captive its king Kersobleptes, and 
made himself master of the whole country, including the cities <^ Ser* 
rium, Doriscus, and others on that coast, tributary to Athens. By 
this expedition, he also became possessor of the important pass of the 
Hellespont, one of th^ great safo'-guards of Greece against northern or 
Asiatic incursions. 

6. The Athenians sent a messenger to Philip to complain of thess 
acts, but his answer was cold and haughty. So powerful waa his 
present attitude, that the Athenians saw the necessity, lor their own 
safe^, of immediately concluding a treaty of peace with him, in spite 
t)f his injuries. The ten ambasBadors, consequently, again went ta 
Pella, and a peace was ratified. 

7. Beinff aetermined, however, to possess himself of the pass of 
Thermopyue, Philip contrived to keep out of this treaty aU mention of 
the Phocians, upon the plea, that, as he had nromised to assist the 
Thebans in their quarrel wiUi Phocis, it woula not be decorous for 
him openly to assume a friendly attitude towards the latter state. But 
he assured the ambassadors, at the same time, thai he hated tba 
Thebans, and would rather punish them than Phocis. 

8. The ambassadors of Athens, all but Demosthenes, had taken 
Macedonian gdd, and they departed with every appearance ofj^adng 
eredst in the king's words. Scarcely were they gone, when Philip a 
aecond time ahowed what degree of eonfidenee waa due to hia asser- 
tions. He marched towarda Thermopylae, passed the stiaita without 
(4)6truotion, and speedily entered the territory of Phocis. 

'■■ 11 I ■ t ■ 

•em in refud to Philip) SI Hnw did Philip conduct himself on this cmbusT Y Whtt 
were the reMone of this ? S. What of the remaininf enroje Y 4. What was the lasua«f 
the mission f 

6. What stfps did he fmmediateljr take? What important pen did he fain poeseesfcn 
of? 6. What did the Athenians now do? 7. How did Philip advance his Intention of 
fbtaioioff the pass of Thennopyla ? What did he, however, aasvn the ambassadonf 

H Whit had llM imhtssaftnw nctjynd from Phfltpl WbatdkihtdDthtBioineatttey 
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0. ThB bnhappy Phodans, deoeired by the aecciHits tmwjthtlroni 
A.dteiw immedi&tdy after the return of the aiiiba«aaJora, imaged ths 
Macedonian monarch to be their Iriend, and received him with open 
■nnB. Philip concealed his intentions tor a time, until he Iiad called 
together the Ampiiiclyonic council at Delphi. 

10. When tliat council met, the deputies only of Thebes, Locria, 
•ad Thesealy, weie present, all of them parties deeply inimical to 
Pbocie. The fate of the republic nas aenled. Under the- directing 
inflaenee of the Macedonian king, thia council decreed (347 B. C.) 
that the cities of Phocia should be dinnantlcd and reduced te Tillages 
at sixty houses each — -a step equivalent, almost, to depopulation; 
that the arms sod horsea of the people ihould be sold ; An they should 
pay a heavy anmial fine ; and that they should be exoluded oom the 
eonfederac^ of Greece, and the Amphictyonic council. 

11. Vanon 
people. Phi 
and he also ol 
council of the 

13. Theu 
the Macedoni 
and dismay. 
Iot the insane 
M dangerous 
Dtteriy TUn fi 
therefore, wh 
with the Hell 
no objeotioQ, 
daim to be an AmptuctyoD. 

13. Demoslhenea himself approved of pacific meaanres under exist- 
ing ciicumuancea ; and the virtuous Isocrates, fbtlowing out his 
former views, addressed a diBeouise at this time to Philip, exhorting 
him to a firm union with the states of Greece, and to the direction of 
his and their combined strength against Asia. 

14. While making conceswons so far, the Athenians, to their 
honor, did not scruple to open their arms to the ezpaCrialed Phociaos, 
and ta give them Kltlemenis in Attica and other possessions of the 



CHAPTER CIX. 

Ceaation of roar m Greece. 

1. At the condnuon of the Phocian or Sacred War, peace reifned 
ia-Greece for a short period. But nearly all the slates were either* 

mn sorbI 8. Haw wu bs reulwl hj Uu Fhuclani} UmiL whit lime <li'l tK, 
ocmc«i Ki> bloiHtDTu t ID. Wliu naui seat dnpullu lo Ihs coaactl u Dslphl 1 Wnu 

n. Td vhu otnce vu Philip appalnM) 13, How wu Iha InuUijicnu at Ihsa* 



Wlut dlKovna did iBcnM ad 



■u dffom 



-4K K a 10 1« K a 



which tbarefbi 



U ttw cDDdhiom upon wbch peace nM oUtiued, which >i 
in teveisl' napeclB a hollow and deceitAil one. 

9. Whilo it lasted, howeTer, Philip was not idle. AAer letniniiiy 

■ from Delphi, with eleven thoiuand Phocian captiTM in hi* tnin, h* 

Tinted Thisoo, and, to secure his conquests in thu aoantry, founded 

two dties, which he named Philippopolis and CabjdA. In thew ha 

jriaoed the nujoritr of hia cuniTM. 

3. Some time eutwequeotly, (344 B. C.,) he undertook an ezpedn 
tion to Illym, to aliengthen his power in that qoiner. Dniing hia 
■be«DC« uiere, ambaisadon came to Pella &om Ochiu, the Peiaiaa 
king, widi o^n at friendahh) to the Macedoniu mooanh. Philip'a 
■on Alnuinder, tkea a boy of twelve jtma, aMertainad the emoja ia 



Iht Ptniam amtaaaitrt. 

hia Iklher'a name, and astonished them with the ptecodone intelUgo&oa, 
and dignity of demeanor, which ha diaplajed. The erobasoy wm 
attended with no romlt of imponaoce. 

4. Philip, oD his return from lUyiia, leewred a moat welcome idm- 
aage from the Thebaus, entreating htm not to permit thdi allies cf 
Anadia and Messene to be trampled upon by the domineering Spar- 
tana. The king at mice saw how easily his inflnence might now be 
amfirmed in the Peloponnesus, and he iiiTthwitb procured a decree 
&om the Amphictyons, empowering him to protect the aggrieved 
parties against LAcedemon. 

5. Having obtained this decree, and in ipite of the most poiferfiil 
eloquence of Demosthenes, whu now put forth hia uunoM streDglh 

, CIX. — I, Whilafltnpucmrl 
& Whu bippunl duriog hia tl 

4. \/bMi mMMfi did PtalUp main ttoc 
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fftitMl hJtti, ke ^suled unobserved ta the ooast of Lacbnia, ^ere ha 
boded, and raraged the Spartan tenitories. 

t. That people were forced to submit to him, and Philip, in the 
eapadty apparently of mediator, but aetnally of dictator, settled die 
boundaries of the reloponnesian republics, aioHl composed their differ- 
ences. He then marched in triumph to the city of Corinth, being 
feoeived everywhere on his route with the highest honors. After 
witnessing certain festivals at Corinth, he returned to Macedon. 

7. Philip seems to have now imbibed a degree of contempt for the 
wordy and vacillating Athenians^ whom he ^d once taken so much 
pains to cajole ^ — at least, his next proceedings may rationally be 
aseribed to su£^ a feeling. He seized upon Haionnesus, an island on 
the Thessalian coast belonging to Athens, and openly took measures 
most detrimental to the interests of the Athenian setdements in the 
Thracian Chersonese, by supporting and encouraging their enemies 
in the same quarter. 

8. These proceedings, and others of a like nature, roused the 
injured republic at last to something like energetic action. A strong 
force waa sent under a man of courage and skill, named Diopithes, 
an attached friend of Demosthenes, to protect the settlements in the 
Chersonese. Diopithes made an incursion into Philip's Thracian 
dominions, carrjdng off a larsfe amount of booty and prisoners, without 
any resistanee being offered on Philip's part, who was engaged in 
wppeir Thrace. 

9. Philip, however, made loud complaints at Athens through his 
emissaries, who prevailed on the people to put the accused general on 
his trial. Demosthenes suocessfdly defended his friend, in an oration 
equal in vigor to any ever delivered by him. The consequence was, 
tluit the ASienians were roused to still greater exertions. 

10. A fleet was fitted out, which plundered the Thessalian coasts, 
and seized many Macedonian ships. Another force went to Eubcea, 
and drove the Alacedonians from that island. Still Philip, who had 
sat down before Perinthus, contented himself with remonstrances, 
until, finding the Peritithians obstinate in their resistance, he moved 
against Diopithes, and vanquished him. 

11. His fleet also took some Athenian vessels laden with com for 
the relief of Perinthus, aiid this circumstance enabled the king to play 
off one of his mast^ly strokes of policy. He sent the vessels back 
to Athens, with letters assuring the republic that he knew well their 
friendly sentiments towards hmi, though some mischievous leaders 
were his enemies. 

13. The letter would probably have had the desired etE&d, but for 
Demosthenes, who exposed the trick, and persuaded his countrymen 
to continue their protection to those cities which Philip was struggling 

What decree did he procure from the Amphictjrons ? 5. What did he then do ? 6. What 
•f hie eettling the Peloponaaiiaa differences 7 Where did he then go? 

7. What opinion had he now formed of the Athenians 7 What were hie next proceed* 
Ingt? 8. Wnat effect had these actions upon the Athenians? What of the force fitted 
out? Its success? 9. What complaints were made by Philip? IVhal waa the final 
imlt? 10. What of the Athenian fleet and land force? What did Philip then dof 

U. What ftrolce of policy did he now play otT? 12. Who exposed the trick ? What did 
Iw panmade the Atheoiaos to do ? What was Phocion's sttecaaa} Hia propanlioaa Pit 
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lo rednee. Flio6ian was dispatdied with a new body of 'amidiariei 
for this purpose, who found Uie kro^ besieging Byxentium, and eom- 
pelled hun to desist from the enterprise, rhocion then made the most 
judicious preparations for the future defence of the allies and tributaries 
of Athens in eastern Thraoe, and returned home, (340 B. C.,) where 
he was greeted with the most enthusiastic reception. 

13. riulip, perhaps, would not hsYe so readily submitted to the 
dishonor of being foiled in his purpose on the Byzantine cities, had 
not a new call upon his attention been made at the time, which 
aflSnrded him a plea for retreating with <sedit from the attempt he was 
engaged in. 

14. Some time previously, Atheas, king of a Scythian tribe dwell- 
ing between the western shores of the Euxine and the Danube, 
besought Philip's aid against some unruly neighbors, promising, as a 
reward, that the king of Macedon should be declared heir to the 
Scythian throne. 

15. Philip's amlntion was tempted by the proffer, and he sent t 
stroDg force to the assistance of Atheas. That prince, howeyer, had 
overcome his foes before the Macedonian troops arrived, and, when 
these did come, he received them with the most unmtefiil cddness, 
lefusmg them their pay, or any remuneration for their march to his 
aid. 

16. When his soldiery returned to him with this irritating intelli- 

Sence, Philip was engaged with the attack on Byzantium ; but he 
etermined, probably for mingled reasons, to give up this attempt, and 
depart to inflict punishment on Atheas. 

17. When he did so, his skilfiU and practised warriors easily beat 
the ScjTthian barbarians ; and, after a gratifying campaign, he returned 
loaded with spoils, chiefly horses and henis, and followed by twenty 
thousand captives. Alexander attended his father on this expedition, 
and saved his life in battle, though not until Philip had received a 
wound which rendered him lame for the rest of his days. 

18. During Philip's absence, disturbances had again arisen between 
the Grecian states. The citizens of Amphissa, a town about eight 
miles from Delphi, had cultivated a plain which had been some time 
before devoted by the Amphictyons to eternal sterility in Honor of 
Apollo. At the next meeting of the Amphictyons, the Amphisseans 
were denounced by the deputies from Athens as guilty of sacrilege, 
and their lands and their houses were laid waste and burnt. 

19. The Amphisseans were enraged at the razing of their houses 
and the destruction of their fields, and assaulted the Amphictyons on 
their return from the spot. A force was subsequently raised by the 
council to revenge this outrage. The Amphisseans also flew to arms, 
and defended themselves successfully against their assailants, until the 
council resolved to call in Philip of'^ Macedon to their defence, in the 

thd future T 13. What, new call wm now mada upon Philip'a attention Y 14. Who wm 
Atbeaa? What oflTer did ha make Philip I 16. How did the af&ir reauU* 16. What 
datermi nation did Philip form 7 17. What of the cami^iffn ? What of Alexander f 
18. What of the trouble between the Amphiaaeana and Amt^tjooa? 19. HowdidtiM 
Amphiaaeana rereDfe tbamaelraa f What did the council ttoaUj naohr« to do 7 What 
waatluiB besua} 
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iiittioter <^ G«iMnl oi ^ Axnpbiotyiniio Coimeil. And thus wm a 
new Sacied War begtm. 



* m l* 



CHAPTER ex. ' 
Capture of Elatea^ — Battle of Chceronea. 

1. Philip had just returned from his Scythian campaign, when the 
deputation from the council met him. lie at once accept^ the chargo 
resigned to him, and speedily was on his route by sea to the Locrian 
coast. By the stratagem of throwing fictitious letters in their way^ 
he eluded certain Athenian vessels stationed in that region, and landed 
in safely. 

2. He then marched upon Amphissa, receiving in his course a body 
of auxiliajries firom Thebes. On hearing of PhiUp's disembarlanent 
and march, the people of Athens were so s^ously alarmed, that they 
aent ten thousand mercenaries to the defence of Amphissa. Tliis force 
was attacked and routed by the Macedonian leader, who, immediately 
afterwards, stormed. and took, without difficulty, Uie unfortunate city 
which had been the cause oi diis renewal of hostilities. ^» 

3. Having garrisoned Amphissa, Philip then followea up his sue* 
cess by a fresh measure, equally daring and judicious. Feeling him* 
self not perfectly secure of the continued friendship of the Thebaas, 
whose territories were of great importance as lying in his way to 
those of the Athenians, the king fixed his eyes upon the city of £1»* 
tea, a strong post upon the firontier between Phocis and Bceotia, and 
distant only two days' march from Attica. 

4. The possession of tins place, he saw, would enable him ef^tn- 
alW to keep the Thebans on terms of amity through fear, and would 
afl&id him a position, moreover, from which he could, at any favorable 
moment, dart upon the towns and cities of Attica. PhiUp, accord- 
ingly, drew his forces to Elatea, and, with his wonted good fortune, 
made himself speedily master (S38 B. C.) of the city. 

5. It was situated on a rocky eminence, at the base of which flowed 
the river Cephissus, laying open a navigable route from the spot into 
Attica. The Macedonian kmg added greatly to the natural strength 
of the place, by buOding new walls and other fortifications. This done, 
he remained in his stronghold for a time, preparing himself for a pow- 
erful effort to obtain the final mastery of Greece. 

6. No event that had yet signalized the career of Philip, gave so 
severe a shock to the Athenian people as the capture of %atea. 
When the news of that occurrence reached their city, an immense 
commotion was excited ; an assembly was called, and again the thun- 

ex. — 1. Did Philip accept this charm 7 How did he elude the Athenian YeMelil 

2. Where did be then march 9 Wliat force was eent bjr Athens ? What was the^Mult } 

3. What new measure followed 7 What of the citj of Elatea ? 4. What would the poe> 
■eesion of this city enable Philip to do ? what did he accordinfly do? 6. What wat 
the situation of the city 7 What did the Macedonian king now dof 

1 Wbttwitthetfllctof thecapmwof Batetttpoat&Aihantamt DtmoMhaQM} 
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don of Demostaenes wore Ismichod against the enemy of the Vbettim 
of Greece 

7. The orator's words fell not unhe^ed (m this occasion. Degen- 
erate as the Athenians w^re— and at no period of their history, it is 
said, was licentiousness more prevalent among them than at this 
period — they showed themselves still capable of being roused to high 
and lofty exertions in the cause of their country's freedomr 

8. In accordance with the counsels of Demosthenes, they raised a 
large force for the purpose of meeting Philip in the field, while, at the 
same time, they sent ambassadors to Thebes and other republics codl- 
ing upon ^m to arm and join in the defence of their common inde- 
pendence. 

9. Demosthenes himself went on the mission to Thebes, and his 
▼ehement eloquence had the effect of roumng that republic to a sense 
of its duty, estranged, as it had long been, m>m the cause of Greciaa 
liberty. The Th&ans openly renounced the Macedonian connection^ 
and prepared for taking the field wi^ Athens. 

10. Ere long, a powerful allied army, consisting of Athenians, 
Thebans, Corinthians, Athaians, Eubceans, and other confederates, 
and amounting in all to about thirty thousand men, marched out into 
the plains of Bceotia to drive the general foe firom the bounds of re- 
publican Greece. 

11. Philip, on his part, was perfectly ready for the coming 
struggle. With an army tfa^rty-two thousand strong, he proceeded to 
tiie plkin of Chieronea, which appeared to him the most f^vora^le 
spot for the encounter with his adversaries. To the plain of Cheronea 
the confederates also bent their course, and here, on ground selected 
by Philip, and most advantageous for his cause, the battle took place. 

12. Alexander, his son, was placed by the king of Macedon in 
command of that portion of the army which was opposed to the 
Thebans, while he himself took up his station in the quarter fronting 
the Athenians. Different fortunes befell ^ese two divisions oi the 
Macedonian force in the early part of the contest. 

13. Alexander, although yet scarcely nineteen years of Mje, con- 
ducted his operations with so much prudence and valor, that theThebans 
were entirely worsted and fell in vast numbers. The Sacred Band, in 
particular, was utterly cut to pieces. On the other hand, the Athe- 
nians, by the impetuc^ty of their first attack, gained a decided advan- 
tage over the division of Philip, and drove all before them for a time. 

14. But the incapacity of Lysicles and Chares, who commanded the 
Athenians, enabled Philip to retrieve the fortunes of the day. While 
his adversaries were pursuing their success in wild disorder, urged on 
by Lysicles, who cried, arn^ntly, ** Let us drive the cowards to 
Macedon,'' Philip made a rapid wheel with his famous phalanx on the 
top of an eminence, and^ured down with steady and resistless force 
on the Athenians, who were overpowered by tne shock, and never 

7. How were his words regarded 7 6. What did ihej do in nccordance with his counsd f 
9. What did Demosthenes hluisdf do 9 What was tlie effect of his eloquence 7 

10. What of the allied amiy 7 II. What of Philip's annjr 7 What place was selectad fbr 
the battle? 12. Where was Alexander placed f Whwa did Philip sUtioa himselft 
13. What of Hejcander and the Thebans 7 The success of tlieAtheatane? 

14, ffewdldPliiUpt«ffl liMikikia hiiOwnftMrorY Tha fttk oftte AtbnbtfMl 
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lecorewd dmii nnka. Most of themi and Lyaiclea among the nom- 
b«, Mved the^elves by flight, theieby presentisg 3 disbooimbls 
contrast to the conduct ot the ill-fated bands of Hiebea. 



, Sattk af Chcmmea. 

15- When Philip saw that his victory was complete, lie gave 
orders for the dtscontinuance of the slBUghter. The survivors tunong- 
the vanquished acknowledg«d their defeat, according to form, by 
asking leave to bur; their dead. Eie this could be done, Philip had 
manifested the mixture of barbarism which was in his natnre, by 
appearing on the field, after a banquet given in honor of the day a 
BucccBB, and insulting with bacchanuian triumph, the memory of the 

18. The Bight of the Theban corses tamed him for a moment into 
pity ; but the feeling was not permanent. To the people of Thebes, 
mdeed, he showed the moat extreme severity in his use of the advan- 
tages gained on the field of CbEronea. He punished rigorously the 
party oppiwed to him in that republic, put his creatures into all its 
offices, and garrisoned the city with Macedoaian soldiers. 

17. His condact to the Athenians was very different, for he had 
here a more refined, as well as more powerful people to deal with. 
Instead of taking any advantageof his victory to injure the city or its in^ 
habitants, he o^rea peace on certiun conditions, one of which was the 
■urrender of the isle of Samoa, the bulv^aik of the maritime power 
of Athens. 

19, The people were to retain their ancient form of govenunent, 

It. WlKtnrdardfdPhlHpnciw^nl Howdid tlHBUiTl>anu:tinin>1aiI(BIIiiilrdBli*lt 
PM11p'ibth»Tlor«fl«th(ibu>l«I 18. How did bs Lnel iheThetmmJ IT. TluAlh* 
Blwtl OuwbUcoiidlUaudid baoObrpBca) 18. Wtni of iha umu oflknd > 
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and did powcwicm »f Attk* mxystmbed, UpoiitiMwbole,tiM 
oOered to them were muM)h more favorable than eotiH have been an^ 
ticipated, and a peace waa concluded. 



CHAPTER CXL 



FdU of Grecian independence, — Assassination of Philip. 

Hit character, 

1 . Thk battle of Clneronea gave the finishing blow to the repaUican 
gloiiea of Greece. The history of the decline and &11 of these extra* 
ordinaiT states is a lesson to nations, which may be easily read, how- 
ever dimcalt it may be to profit by it. When united in one firm con- 
federacy, they had shown themselves able to cope with the mightiest 
and most distant empires ; virhen divided, they fell a prey to a compar- 
atively petty and hau-civilized tribe in their own iromeoiate nei^bor- 
hood. 

2. Already, one by one, the isles, oofenies, dependencies, and trib- 
utaries, upon which a very great part of the early power of the Gre- 
cian states depended, had been lost to them through their own intestine 
dissensions. The battle of Cheronea now left them almost entirely 
bereft of all possessions, excepting such as lay within and around the 
walls of their own cities. 

3. Yet, curtailed as their resources were, a chcnmstanoe, which 
took place in the year following the battle, showed sati^Mstonly, that 
even at the very last moment, had they made common cause with each 
other, the power of Philip would have been totally ineffective against 
them. 

4. At the period referred to, (337 B. C.,) the kmg of Macedon 
called a general convention of Uie Amphictyonic states at Corinth, 
from which the Lacedemonians alone absented themselves. Tliode 
who were present made a calculation of the forces they could con- 
junctly raise, and it was ascertained that an army of two hundred and 
twenty thousand foot, and fifteen thousand horse, could yet be brought 
into the field by the republics of Greece. Sorely must the spirit of 
these once proud states have been humbled and brokeh, when, with 
such an available force at command, they tamely submitted to the nod 
of a semi-baibarous despot. 

6. The motives of the Macedonian king for assembling the states 
at Corinth were of the same ambitious character with those which had 
influenced the other actions of his life. The conquest of Greeee had 
always been regarded by him as merely a step to the conquest of Asia, 
whidb he well knew could not be accomplished without the ftiendship 
and aid of the turbulent states in the immaftdiate vicinity of his own 

CXI. — 1. WhBtlaawmmsy be drawn from the iktettf the GraeiMttataaf & Wlmi 
iMd tlMfmlraadyloAl Whtt wm Mt thrai by tbt bauk of ChaBrooMt a 4 WiM 
ciicaraetance shows that, had the Greciaa atataa atood toceiher, the poirar of fbU^ 
would hsro beeo iiuAetiTt agaisat Ihemi 
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•> These dieriot Tiem nnqneMioiiably croatituted a gumg leMM 
for tua oeating the GreciaA i^ublics wiih gentlenew after bis Cbnro- 
neau victorv, and for hie peimitting' ihem to reuin their andenl inMi- 
tnuous, ana a show, at ieasi, of tiiea fiinaer independeDce. The op~ 
piessivB cruelty of Persia, and her aau^pe, lo ihe dismembered Grecian 
coloniea od ibe coasta of lamei A w , furmed ths plea upon which bs 
claimed Ibe aseistance of the comocaial states at Coriuth, for hia med- 
itued ioTaaioD of Asia. 
'. 7. His deaigita were entered into, with much Beeming readines, by 
the convenlioa. He waa named general of tbe confedeiacy, and tbs 
din of military preparation once more sounded tbmugh Greece. Cer- 
tain diaturbancea in lUyiia, with aorae domenic diaaensiona in Macedon, 
ineiBBted the king firan iaunediately entering on the Austic eipedi- 



^uauMotim of Philip, 

8. Alexander quarrelled with hia father on account of the maTtner 
in which Riilip bad treated hia mother Olyrapiaa, and ui open rupture 
Tiltimately enaned, in conaequence of which Alexander threw himself, 
in a moment of irrilation, into the arms of the disoontenied Ulyriana. 
8, Wlutof Philip". mMt'Hil HI. rtMlpu «5ilMl Ailil 6. Hon did ihM •laM 
■ftel hia raloHI bT Itia Qneki t Wliu wuhlisiciMg lorclnlnitne ttwlruriiuiwi 
•MluiAdat T. Haw incB Ui dHlgiH Hiund iold I7 itaa umlidonej } Wbuofik* 
AtuteOM* In nijrUI 
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IWUbb ittaeked wdv 
•■qklo^M dl hi« (It in BOOtliiDK Aloi 
wkoBTMOtt " 
». Thew 



occuTTeBces occupied * connderaUe spwe ol tuoe, and 
tbe oppratDnity of Asiatie conqneM puaed swa*. Philip wu um»- 
MnUed, in the aoeeU of his capital, Df ft MBcedonisji nuned Psusa- 
niaa, who waa bnbed to the act, sa some aueited, b; the PendanH. 

10. There seeniB some grouDd for believing, nereithelen, that Al 
(saader onlj pat forth Ihia imputation in order to jcatiiy hia Anatie 
iatasion, if, indeed, it were not dona aa much for the puTpoae of deal- 
ing himaelif and hia mother Olympias from the snapimoQ which fell 
very generally upon them of being privj to the orime. 

11, But it is oDlf fiuT to Btate, that Arialotle, who wa* moM pn)b- 
■bly in Pella at ^e time, ascribee ^e act to private rerenge on the 
part of Pauaaniae, who was taken and put to death immediately sAer 
the deed. I{ need hardly be said that Philip's aaaaaanatioD was a 
tnattei of congratulation to all the republican Greeka, and thai the 
Atheaiana, ^specially, etill preserved enough of their spirit of libeity 
ta lejoioe at the death of ^leli oouDtry'e greatest foe. 



AthtKtm* re}«ieiiig at tht itath tf t^&f. 

IS. The character of Philip of Maeedon haa been Tcry Tailondf 
I^TMealed at hiatorj. By hia contempoiarka, aa wdl aa by poater- 
ibea, the greatnaaB of his abilittea haa bnHi ad> 
s which regulated hi* conduct, both in a publio 
and a private capacity, have tierai viewed in very opposite lighta. 

fHul a. Wliil ofPlitllp'i I i...i~. in iBi.- 1 .1.1— 

■Dwd W bna out fxlhl IL 
SiQnAat 
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' ld« Thai he w^ ambhioai of power, sad unsertf^okms about llii 
Meaas of aequiring it, oaa scarcely be doubted by aay one who hxki 
BiipartiaUy at his career. The possessor, at the outset, of a poor and 
umn^Kirtant proTince, he had made himself, before his deadi, ttte ruler, 
Ttrtually at least, of a hundred principalities. > ' 

14. Arms were freely and unhesitatingly used, wh^i oocasiora d^ 
manded their exenase, to obtain for him l£is extended dominion. But 
poHoy was his most potent instrument. No prince, in the annals of 
nistory, ever carried the arts of diplomatic intrigue to sudi a pteh as 
Philip of Macedon ; and though we must remember that most of the 
contemporary writers who delineated his character were his avowed 
enemies, there can be little doubt that they have done him no injustice 
hi representing briery as the basis of his whole policy. 

15. When desirous of subjecting anj community to his influence 
or his empire, his first step, on all occasions, was to discover and gain 
over to his side its factious and discontented members, who, if they 
did not accomplish his ends for him by secret mantBuvring, tmght, at 
aB evoits, cripple and curb the exertions of his adversaries in the same 
community, and render an open conquest by arms much leSs difficuH. 

16. But although Philip scrupled not to make use of the basest 
tools to aid him in the acquisition of power, he showed, on many oo- 
eaaions, sufficient greatness of mind to employ the power thus acquired 
with nobleness and generosity. His conduct to the Athenians, after 
the battle of ChsBronea, even admitting *that he was partly prompted 
to it by a view to his own xdterior interest, was magnanimous and hu- 



17. When advised at that period by his generals to attack A^ens, 
he calmly replied, '^ Have I done so nmch for glory, and shall I 
destroy the theatre of that glory ? " Other sayings of his, of a similar 
tharacter, and uttered under the like circumstances, have been 
vecorded by historians ; and firom these it may be fkirly inferred, that 
Philip's tlurst for power was largely mingled with a higher senti- 
ment — the love of doing great actions. 

18. The mixture of gooa and evil in his character is still more forcibly 
exhibited by his conduct in other capacities than those of a warrior 
and statesman. Though almost continually engaged in the hurry of 
war and politics, he was a lover of polite learning, and of all those 
studies which soften and adorn human nature. 

19. Hb letter to Aristotiie on the birth of Alexander, is a proof of 
this feature in his character ; and he gave further evidence of it by his 
ctontinual anxiety to attract to Ids court sdl who were distinguished 
throughout Greece for learning and literary abihty. He corresponded 
personally with various eminent philosophers of the Grecian schook, 
aad his letters are said to have been remarkable for^ elegance and 
sound sense. 

20. On the other hand, it appears probable that the king of Mace- 

• ' I I ■ I I I III I 111 I _^_^ 

12. What of the chAractor of Philip of Macedon? 13. His ambition? His power at 
liis death T 14. His power In war? His policy ? Intrieue ? Bribery 7 15. What wtm 
M« first step, when aesirous of subjecting any community /to bis influence? 16. What 
ot his generosity in tlte use of power acquired bv base means ? 

17. Whsn advised to attack Athens, what did lie reply? What may be inferred 
ftonaiich w>in<8? la What of his lort of tit«raiun? 19. Hia latter to Arlatotkf 
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^ 
doB fiv^wndj, if not Kabbaally, dsgraoed Yuameifhf aceaaita mdiil- 
ffenoe in the noes of the table, and also enihitteied by his InfidftKtiea 
3ie domeetie peace of his &mily. A ^pointed appeal by an old woman 
against whom the king had given jinlgment in a cause brought beim 
lum, has peqietuated the memory of the former of these errors. " I 
appeal,*' ened she, '< from Philip drunk to Philip sober." To his 
meods, generally speaking, he was in the highest degree generous 
and kind, and to his subjects he administered justice with a paternal 
and impartial hand. 



CHAPTER CXII. 

If 

Accession of Alexander. 

1. Tnv condition of Greece at the period of Philip's death, is 
sufficiently explained by the circumstances attending the convention of 

, Ck>rinth, where every Amphictj^onic state, excepting Laoedemon, 
virtually acknowledged, through its deputies, the superiority of Mace- 
don. The views of Philip in calling that assembly were fully partici- 
pated by Alexwder, who, as soon as he mounted the throne of his 
Kither, took measures to carry them into effect. 

2. Before being securely ioetalled into the Macedonian-soverdgnty, 
Alexander had some little opposition to encounter from the son of tne 
late king's elder brother ; but this was speedily overcome. His ouali- 
fications, indeed, were such as would have n^e it a difficult task for 
any one to rival him in his pretensions. 

3. In the (lower of youth, possessed of a handsome and active 
though slight person, and a countenance full of manly beauty, enffag* 
in^ in his manners, and already renowned for military skill as well as 
chivalrous valor, Alexander was calculated to win his way to a throne 
amid a hundred claimants. 

4. One romarkable instance of his extreme readiness of judgment in 
mere boyhood, is often adverted to. A fiery horse being on <me occa- 
sion brought out before Philip and his courtiers, it was fo*md imposnble 
for any one to mount the animal, until Alexander stepped forward, and 
accomplished the task with ease, having first peroeived that the 
immediate cause of its unmanageableness Uy in its head bemg turned 
to the sun. 

5. None present had the penetration to discover this but thB royal 
youth. The same horse, under the name of Bneedialus, is sai'l to 
have borne Alexander in many of his campaigns. This quickneas of 
intellect had every advantage of cultivation through the care oi Aris- 
totle, one of the most enlightened philosophers of antiquity. 

Hi« correspondADce with pbiloanphen 7 20. Wh«l of hi* indulfeneA it the Ubtof His 
Infidelity t vfbax appeal was made by an old womaa, afaloet whom 1m had girea ju4f- 
ment 7 

CXII. ~ I. How is the situation of Graece at this ptriod explained t Were tha rwwa 
of Philip participated by Alexaoder? S. What opposition did he encounter f What of 
his qualifications} 3. His appearance, mannen and valor? i, 6. WhM anocdols Is 
nlaied of him and the hone wice ph alua? 



11. The Snt sl«p of the new tdng vw to Utend to the pnMm&Q 
of the Macedonian influence in Greece. For this pnrpoae be made » 
journey to Corinth, receiving on hie route thither the subntiuion of the 
Theasalian states. On Teaching Corinth, he called together the depu- 
ties of the Amphictyonic republics, took hie seat among (hem aa on 
Ainphictyon, and easily procured from them hia DominatiDn to the 
poM, held lecentlj by hu father, of captain-general of the Grecian aen- 
ledeiaoy. 



Mixaudtr end But^Hudia, 

7. The de«iptB on Asia, vhich had formerly received the eancnr- 
lence of the confaderacj, were onoe more Ixtntght forward by Alexan- 
der, and aadMance was again promised by the republics. The king 
then tetumed (33fi B. C.) to Macedon, where hit pieaonce was mu(£ 

8. KncouTaG«d by the death of Philip, and instigated by the king 
of Ferua, the UlyrianB, Tribolli, uid the independent tribes of Thraoe, 
with other nations bordering on Macedon, had taken up arms against 
that power, and threatened it wi^ serioue calaouties. 



la pncun {ma li* Ampblnjoiuf 7. Tba dialfiii oa AiliI 8. 



l'^^UiUi 
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0. Alexander, by his skill and valor, sappressed iise boetOe tribes 
without much difficulty, and proved to his barbarian neighbors what 
he had, in a different spirit, told his subiects on his accession, that 
*' the king's name only was changed ; but the king remained the 
same.^ 

10. A fearful token that Philip's son was his equal in alnlity, was 
also given soon afterwards to the states of Greece. While Alexander 
was engaged in Dljrria, a report of his death spread abroad. The 
republican party at Athens were uplifted by the intelligence, and 
Lacedsmon a^ain dreamt of being the head of Greece ; but it was at 
Thebes that the rumor excited the p^reatest sensation. 

11. That city had ever before its eyes a humbling memorial of 
departed liberty, in the Macedonian garrison which had been placed by 
Philip in the citadel, called the Cadmea. On the news bemg Inrought 
that tiie young sovereign of Macedon was dead, an opportunity seemed 
to present itself for casting off this thraldom. 

*12. The party opposed to the interest of Alexander arose, and put to 
death Amyntas and Timolaus, who were the commanders of the citadel, 
but did not reside in it. An assembly of the people was then sum- 
moned, the news was revealed to them, and they were urged- to attack 
the Cadmea. 

13. Alexander, seeing the necessity of suppressing this outburst at 
the commencement, instantly marched for Thebes, and reached it in 
the wonderfuUy short space of fourteen days, fie was desirous of 
giving the insurgents an opportunity of submitting peaceably, but ther 
rashly issued frcmi the ci^y and attacked the Macedonians. The resufit 
was, that Thebes fell into the power of Alexander's army, and veas 
utterly destroyed. 

14. An immense number of the mhabttants were slain^ and about 
thirty thousand dragged into captivity. The walls and houses of the 
ancient ci^ of Cadmus — the nurse of Epaminondas and of Pindar—* 
were razed to the ground. 

15. Amidst measures so unsparinir, Alexander exhibited several 
traits of humane and honoiable i^iiw! From veneratioii for Iherary 
merit, he saved from destruction the house in which the bard Pindur 
had lived. The house of a noble lady, named Timoclea, had been 
broken into by a band of Thracians, the leader of whom had subjected 
her to the grossest violence. 

16. Afterwards, on his requesting her to show him where her trea- 
sure was concealed, she led him to a well, and, as he was stooping 
over it, she threw him in, and overwhelmed him with stones. She 
veas immediately seized and carried before Alexander, who, struck by 
her nlpjestic appearance, asked *' who she was, that could venture to 
commit so bold a deed 1 " 

17. '' I am," said Timoclea, " the sister of Theagenes, who fdl at 

bad arisen In Macedon during Alexander's absence? 9. How did he quell themt 
10. What mmor was spread abroad whik Alexander was In lUsrria t How did the 

report affect LacedemonY U. The people of Thebes? 12. What was the fataof An^a- 

tas and Timolaus? What were the people then urged to do ? 
13. What did Alexander instantlr do I What was he desf rout of dninc 7 What was 

tiMXiarali? 14. The Ikte of Thebes? 15. WhatofPiodar'ahouief 16, 17. WhataoM> 
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Chsrotiea, fiehthig at the bead of tbe jforce lie oommaiided, against 
your father, for tl^ liberties of Greece." The boldness at this rc];^/ 
did not injure her with Alexander ; on the contrary, he sp.yed her and 
her chiMren from the doom of slavery, which fell on all the devoted 

, Thebans, of whatever a^, sex, or rank, with the exception of a 
few persons who escaped m the tumult to Athens. 

I 16. The fate of Thebes excited a degree of awe, most favorable to 
Alexander's influence, among the states of Greece. All of them, 
excepting Sparta, which still preserved a show of gloomy indifference 
to passing events, sent congratulatory addresses to Alexander, on his 
tetum to Maeedon. 

19. Athens on this occasion received a sharp and unpleasinff answer, 
winch showed him to be perfectly aware of the hostility of a great 
party there to hijs cause. He called on the republic to deliver up to 
him Demosthenes and nine others, whom he described as the chief 
fbmenters of all disturbances in Greece. 

SO. The Athenians, in reply, exhibited a perfrct readiness to com- 
ply with his wish, but begged that the parties might be left to the arm 
of*^ domestic justice. The young king complied with the request, and 
was soon too much occupied wiSi more important affairs to pay much 
attention to the punishment of a few Athenian politicians, who thus 
escaped his vengeance. 



CHAPTER CXni. 
Invasion of Asia by Alexander* — Victory at the Granicus. 

1. Soon afler his return to Maeedon, Alexander entered upon ths 
long-meditated invasion of Asia. At this time, the vast extent of 
eountry, enclosed partly by the Caspian, Mediterranean, and Euxine 
seas, and the Persian gulf, togedier wiUi nearly as wide a region in 
the centre of Asia and on the east of Persia and the Caspian sea, con- 
stituted the possessions of the Persian crown. 

3. Darius Codomannus, a prince in the vigor of manhood, and not 
nndistinffuished for courage, ability, and other praiseworthy qualities, 
was at the head of this great empire. The people of Persia, however, 
had long degenerated nom the character which h^ been borne by 
their ancestors. The Persians were at first poor but hardy deniiens 
of the wild, and by these qualities they had been enabled to form a 
great state. . 

3. But ease, and the possession of a rich country for two hundred 
and fifty years, had been fatal to the qualities through which it was 

aoquirea. The revenues of numberless wealthy and fertile {oovinces, 

, , ■ ■ ■ . . t 

dotolitoldof Tfmocleftf The doom of the Thetens 9 la What effect bad the fkte off 
Thebea upon the Grecian auteef 19. What did Alexander demand of Athena I 20. VTbat 
iraa the reply of Athens I The rafrult 9 

CXnt — 1. What did Alexander do after hia return to Maeedon 9 What countries were 
poaseesed by tne Persian crown 9 2. Who was at the head of this empire 9 What of 
kfaatf ThaFifilaail & ThtircfaMtettr tod altuMioiiatthktlnitl 4. What dtiai 
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eonypiehtn^iiig the moat Tiloable portioB of AaU, and also m pvt of 
A£ica, had immersed the Pereiaa monaidiy in sloth, effemintny, and 
luxury. 

4. Within the homids of these provinces stood the cities of Susa, 
Persepolis, Ecbatana, Arbela, Damascus, Babyloo, and others, itm 
largest capitals then existing in the world, and filled with the aocuma- 
lated treasures of centuries. Numerous governors or satraps were 
necessary to hold these wide dominions together, and to nudce.thdr ^ 
produce and resources available to the court of Susa, the <»ty where 
the Great Kings usually lived. 

5. A large standing military force was alwa3rs requiate for the 
same purpose, seeing mat fear was the only bond which could retain 
these satrapies or even their satraps, in subjection to the Persian throne. 
There existed no community of mterests, of language, os of reiigioii| 
to create a stronger and more durable union. 

6. The king of Macedon left his home in the ^ring, (334 B. C.,) 
at the hiaid of an army of thirty thousand in&ntry, and nearly five 
thousand horse. Twelve thousand of the foot soldiery were snppli^ 
hy the republics of Greece, though five thousand of that number were 
not civic troops, but meroenaries. 

7. Macedon itself supplied twelve thousand of the infantr^, and the 
remainder appear to have been chiefiy derived from Thrace and lUyna* 
MaccKlou, Thessaly, and Thrace, at all times better provided with 
horses than repubhcan Greece, fumbhed Alexander with his cavalry. 
The whole army crossed the Hellespont at Sestos, in galleys and 
transports. 

8. All this while the Persian king was perfectly aware of the in- 
tentions and movements of the Macedonians, but left the task of 
opposing them, in the first iistance, to the satraps in the west of Lesser 
Asia. Nor were these dignitaries idle : with thsbstanding forces in 
the provinces of Lydia, Ph^gia, Cappadocia, Bithynia andlonia, they 
approached the Hellespont to give battle to Alexander, soon after 
his landing. 

9. The eastern bank of the river Granicus, at a point not above thirty 
miles distant ftom the Hellespont, was the spot fixed upon by the 
Persian Satraps, at the head of whom was Memnon ^e Rhodian, for 
meeting the enemy. To the Granicus, after havinjg visited the site 
of Troy, and sacrificed to the eods there, Alexan£r also came up 
with his army, and, after a skilnil disposition of his troops, made an 
attempt to pass the river in the face of the Persians. 

16, He himself led the cavalry across, leaving Parmenio to folkrvr 
with the rest of the forces. The Persians behaved with coura^, and 
drove the Macedonians back into the river. But Alexander anmiated 
his men with voice and arm, and a landing viras safely efibcted. 

fflcKMl withia theM boimdaries 1 VThat <^ the go*«rnora neceanxy In these domfayoosf 
$. For vrhat purpoee was a military fiMce always neceesary % 

6. With what anny did AJexandar leave home 7 What portion was airopUed \n Greec« I 
7. By Macedon? T'hrace) From what countries were' the cavalry dbt»iaed7 Wbert 
did the army cross the Hellespont} 8. What did the Persian king do to the mesa 
time? His satraps? 

9, What spot was Axed upon for meeting the enaoay f What did Alezindtf do befiw| 
Cwtiinf toOMOnnicus? 4Q. Whaufthetendinft lU Whatof JMtmndy'MiyMtS 1 
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U< &1 the battle which eiistied, the vouog kms, eanapeasxw by 

Ilia ■hining BTmoT and his position in front of Mb foUc™ '' ' 



m, cutting down with his own tiand MithridatM, 



him, but for the interposition of Clitus, one of liis father's old o 

who struck oif the arm of an enem;, ea the Bcymetei ,whicb it held 

was descending upon the kmg-'s head. 

13. When the Macedonian phalanx, and the rest of the infsBt^, 
made their way actoss the Graniens under Parmenio, fortune speedily 
determined the dey in favor of the invuleis. Thu number of the 
Persians who fell in this battle has not been well ascertained, bat it is 
■aid to have been very great, while Alexander lost only thirty of hia 
iuiiiatry, and eighty-STe of his horsemen. Among ibe FeisianB AJn, 
were several satraps, and others of distinguished rank. 

13. The conqueror displayed much humanit; after the battle to hia 
prisoners, and to the wounded of the enemy, as well as to those of 
his own men who were in that condition. A large body of Graeian 
meicenartes who fought a^net him were taken pisoners, and u a 

Eunishment for seiving their country's adveraaries, were sent to work 
I the Tlincian minea. 

14. AlKiaader politely, u well as politicly, made the Oredan 
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J ka Athens 
le teiDpIe of 
HioBTTft, with tbis iDacTiptioD ; Albx&hdik, goH or PniLir, akd thb 

GbKEK* IICBPTraa tub LACEDSMOMlUra OFF» TRZU, TAUCV 

nOM THB BARBAaiANB OF AsiA. 



A Irrmdrr emtag tht mtr Granici. 

. , \i, HttiAg efiectusUf quelled, by this victcny, *11 oppositim for ■ 
,tiiDe in tbe open field, Alexander proceeded to execute tbe ostensible 
Lpaipoee of his invasion ; to laliere, namely, the Gredan colonial set- 
.tleinenta on the coast of the Mediterranean &om the oppression of 
,Penda. He mfttched first to Sardis, the Lydiao capital, -whitA 
,i9p«ned its gates to him, and entreated and obtained his favor and 
' fhendship. 
f 16. KpheaoB, tbe Ionian capital, wbh tbe next important <nty which 

^ viMted, and to its intwbitants, also, Alexander benaved generonaly, 
,jiWumK them of his aid to secure tbein in fntnre against Persian 
ee|;^tioa,,.and unating them to rebuild their ftmoua temple of Diana, 

Iwf oneof the wimdeiB of the andent world. 

17. MiletUB and HalicunasBUB, the capital dties of Caria, pm- 

MBtsd dosed gates to Alexander. He besieged and took them both, 

'' 14. Bowdldbsiniki Iba GnakiulH DutlclpuonlDhLsTielinlial I&.^WliM<n« 
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■ItkoDgh ^lieuoaaeDB pat him to oonsidErable trooUei barns' ^ 
leoded by Memnon of Rhodes, one of Daiiua' most able renenJa. 
Memnon baving contriied to shut himself ap in a BtroD^ <i»e&, whii^ 



Alexuidei did not think proper to waste ume in stomung, the latlM 
found it necessary to demolish Halicamaasus, that it mig^ not affii^ 
a post of vantage in fuluie to the enemy. 

18. Thia was almoat the fixat instance in which the MacedoDisB 
pnnce had yet done the slightest bjury to ptiiace or puhlic piuperty. 
WhereTei he had gone, he had Gonferred bouptieB ; and thns it was, 
that all the provincee which he had passed thfough, with the nnmer- 
ouB ehiea and towns which ihey contained', eepoused his canae with 
ardor, and remained long deeply attached to him. 

19. To the Greeks he restored their popnlar institutiaiw, sod be 
nvo the Asiatics permission to retain ^cir own hereditaiy laws, 
being equally geneions to the native races as to the deBoendaatB of th« 
native colonists. Being overtaken by the winter at Halicamassna, he 
spent a part of the season in that distric 

govemm^it of the maiitimB provinces w 

90. It is worthy of notice, that he p 

who had been recently married, to retui 

winter in their homes. This was om 

U whieh rendered him the id 



CHAPTER CXIV. 
The Gordian knot cut. — FrepariUiom <^Darha. 

1. Biroai he commenced his invairion, Alexander had s fleet of 
oonoderable strength prepared to back his land operations ; bnt now, 
finding it to be utterly ueSective, in conseqi^ence of the saperior 
nomheis of the Persian ahips, he gave orders for bieakinir it up, 
sayine to his generals, that, by conquering the land, he noiiU render 
himself master of the sea, since every haibor that surrendered to him 
would bring with it a diminution of the enemy's naval resources. 

3. This afforded another reason for his confining his early opera- 
tionB to the coast ; and, accordingly, he spent some time in Caria, 
^rhBTe he was very hospitably rec^ved. Though much lu^ed to 
I^rtake of the lusuries of the place, he preferr^ a fru^ diet and 
unoatentaiioos tare. From Caria he proceeded to Lvcia, a laige 
D^time province, oontaimng above thirty considerable towns mi 
sea-portB. 

3. Having received the subiiiisdon of these places, he visited Pam^ 
phylia, the next maritime district in his line of progress. He found it 



necessary to nse sharp measures with Aspendus, the Pamphylian 
capita], Oxe people of which were disposed to trifle with him. 

dU ha tnamM proilncH thmgih *hfch liB innBd I 19. TtwOnskil TIh Aiiukal 
BawdUbgipsndllHwlDtsrT liO. Wbu dldbeidkiwiDiiifMiniiiaoliItan tndOf ' 
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4. Wliile in Psniphjlui, Alexander fonned the reaolntitm of deaut- 
bgfbratinie&amhiJipurEait of the coMt tine, and of muching nntb- 
VHd into Pkrygia, where he expected new levieg ftom Greece, and 
also to ioin forces with Parmemo, who had been sent to Becuie ths 
■ests in that proTlnce. After a tittle obstniclim from 
d tribe called the Posidians, Alexander earned this intent iolo 
m, and arriied at Giordiain, the ancient canital of Pbrjgia, 
u erent ooetured, which was considered proMietic of his fntuie 
itofiUAaa. 



Alexander refiaiag tit laxiaits of Caria. 

5. There was, in the dtadel of Gordiom, a coDsecTated ear, whiel) 
bad of yoie brought a preserver (o Phijgiain lime of need, when tho 
people weie commands by an oiacle to look for one in such a Tchicle. 
The car had been revei«nuj kept ever mnce, au^iended liy the yoke 
10 a waJl, and fastened with a thong formed so artfully of the rind of - 
a cantol-tiee, that no eye could perceive where the knot began or 



TBE OCmnAN KKOT CUT. 



CQpa^entod ax, and — sccoiding ti 
IboMn die Atmr, cat it with Mb sw 
of hia geaeral, AiiBlobuluB, who wa, 
the pin finm die beam, sjid raid, " I 



JJtxaidtr aOting Hu Gordiof bat. , 

7. Whalerer he did, his uray, &nd the mnltitiide of the dqr, 
beUered him to hare undone Ihe Gfordian knot, and a storm of thiuider 
■nd lightning which occurred at the time, perfected Ihe inpreiuon. 
Alexander politicly gave liis eoautenance to the opinion, by perfoTmiog 
B Bptendid sacrifice ont of grutitude for the future glory thus decreed 

8. Alexander met Parmenio in Fli^gia, according to expectation. 
The king alao received there a reiniorcement of new troops from 
Greece, accompanied by those soldiers who had been permitted to 
winter at home. The fresh levies consisled of littie more than \ 
thousand foot and five hundred horae ; a paucity of nnffiben to bb 
aacribed chiefly to the powerM check exercised by the fleet of Penia 



UDcamliwlIT What of Alaisndir'a iliil to ll I 7, Whii 
H»* tIM Jllmuubr xln hia coonunuice u ibla opfnion ) 
& WtetUlwrBMl'alaEirpl) WhU nT tha puicl 



7, Whil ma bellafgd Id rafatd U Ht 
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Bnder Ifemaon the Rhodian, upon all ^ coasts and isles of tlM 
,^!gean. 

9 While Alexander was in Phiyna, he heard of Sfemnon's death, 
and of the sabsequent withdrawal of a large portion of the maiineSy 
or land finoe serving on board, from the &et ; whidi eircomstances 
induced him to order Antipater again to raise a naval armament in 
Greece. 

10. Haring completed his purposes in Phrygia, the Macedonian 
king soon af&r turned his attention to the provinces of Paj^ygonia 
and Cappadocia, the possession of which was necessary to render him 
master of all that peninsular region of Asia, enclosed by the Euxine 
and Mediterranean seas. Happily for his purpose Paphlygonia was 
not governed by a satrap, but by a hereditary prince, wno had be^i a 
feudatory of Persia, and who was willing and de«roiu3 to admowledge 
Alexander as paramount sovereign in place of Darius. 

11. Tlie Macedonian monarch entered at once into a treaty with 
the Paphlygonians, and then turned his attention to Oappadoda. 
This viras a satrapy without an existing satrap, the recent holder of 
that office having perished on the Uranicus. The Macedonians, 
therefi^re, felt littfe difficulty in overrunning this extensive province, 
and in subjecting it to their leader's authority. 

12. Alexander's prudence in securing his conquests wta equal to 
his aotivi^ in making them. In all the provinces whidi he visited 
wherever ne found an existing power friendly to his cause, he leit it 
undisturbed ; and wherever an authority of this nature was deficient, 
he placed some of his most trusty fellowers in the vacant office, assigin 
ing to them at the same time a small force to assist them in the execib' 
tbn of their duties, and otherwise strengthening their hands as firmly 
as he could well do. 

13. On leaving Cappadoda, Alexander again .directed his course 
southwards, having, now before him the immediate prospect of the 
severest struggle that could lie in his way in Asia. Intefligence had 
been for some time before him that Darius was engaged in assem- 
bling an immense army on the plains of Babylon, for Uie expulsion of 
the Maoedonians from his empire. 

14. The reasons of the rersian monarch for not having earlier 
appeared on the field in person, were of a most unworthy character. 
He had at first hoped and endeavored to rid himself of his active enemy 
by the treacherous arm of a private assas^, and had actually, on one 
occasion during Alexander's past Amtic career, nearly accomplished 
this most ignoble purpose. 

15. A Macedonian noble, Alexander the son of i^Iropus, who had 
been loaded by his master with bounties, was seduced by the promise of 
ten thousand talents to conspire against his benefactor's life. The 
treason, however, was discovered in time, and its execution pre- 
vented. Such were the weapons to which Darius at first had 

• 91 Bywhat circumatance was Alexander induced to raise a naval armament in Chroeca} 
10. Where did he next turn his attention 7 How was Paphlygonia governed? 

11. What of Cappadocia? 12. How did Alexander secure his conquests t 13. Where 
did he now direct his course? What intelligence did he receive in relation to Barhiat 
14. What were the reasons of Darius for not appearing isefore f 

1& What had Alexander of .£rop\^ been bribed to do? Was the tnMon aoccegiftd f 
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leeoime ; and, dren when he took up anns of a more manly natnie, 
. he did not d^iat firom the attempt to suborn the followeia of his 
adveraary. 

16. These practices were the more disgracefiil, when pursued by 
one who had an army of not less than six hundred thousand men at 
ecumnandy wherewith to meet his foe in the fair and open field. With 
this vast force, Darius, accompanied by his family, — according to the 
Persian custom,'^ and surrounded by all the trappings of eastern 
magnificence, slowly advanced firom the Babylonian plains into 
Syria. » 

17. Alexander also drew thither from Cappadocia, but first made 
himself master of the province of Cilicia, the only remaining comer 
oi the peninsula of Lesser Asia, which had not hitherto succumbed to ' 
his arms. While at Tarsus, the capital of Cilicia, Alexander threw 
himself into a dangerous illness, by imprudently bathing in the cold 
wateis of the river Cydnus, at a tmie when his body was heated by 
violent exercise. 

18. His condition was thought dangerous by all his att^idants, 
excepting Philip the Acamanian, an eminent physician, whose name 
has been rendered famous in connection with an incident to which this 
illness gave rise. While Philip was handing a potion to the king, the 
latter received a letter from Paimenio, warmng nim that the physician 
had been bribed to poison him. 

19. Raising the draught to his lips, Alexander handed the note to 
Philip, and, observing no change in his countenance during its perusal, 
drank ofif the liquid without a word.' His confidence was not mis- 
placed ; the physician calmly assured him of the falsehood of the 
charge, and the issue proved his words. Alexander recovered hourly 
after the taking of the critical draught. 



CHAPTER CXV. 
Battle of the Issus. — Tyre (md Sidon. — Siege of Tyre. 

1. Syria and Cilicia are separated by a range of motrntains, 
passable by an army only at two points, tbe one called the Syrian 
ffate, and die other the Amanic. Confident in the devoted valor of 
his troops, and eager for the decisive encounter, Alexander, on his 
recovery, led his army through the first of these passes into the plains 
of Syria. 

3. He had no sooner done this, than he learned to his surprise and 
pleasure that Darius had left the open country of Syria, and had made 
a movement into Cilicia by the Amanic gate, nearly at the same 
moment which had witnessed the transit of the Macedonians through 
the other straits. 

16w What fiuce had Darius at his command? How did be advance with hie annrt • 
17. What province did Alexander now uke ? Bjr what waa his illness caused? 18, 19. 
What occurred between him and Philip the Acamanian ? 
GXV.^l. How an Syria and Cilicia sepanted? How did Alazandtr pt« ftom tlit 
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3. AsQembliiiff Im fiiQowen, Alexander eagerly pointed out to 
them the eitor which Darius had committed in wttharawioff his forees 
from ^e open plains, and taking up a new poeitiofi in a hilly country, 
where his cavalry, ibe most effectiye part of his army, could be of 
little avail. 

4. This, and other topics of encouragement, so cheered the Mace* 
doniaas, that they entreated to be led instantly to battle. Hieir lead^ 
was not long in gratifying their ardor. He retraced his course to the 
Syrian gate, pamed through, and speedily reached the river Pinarus, 
on the oppoeite bank of wluch the Persian army was posted. Alexan- 
der took the charge of the right wing of his army, leaving the left to 
the conduct of Parmenio. 

' 5. On the approadi of his enemy, Darius posted his Greek merce- 
naries, the portion of his army upon which he himself placed most 
reliance, in the front, opposite to the Macedonian phalanx. Iliese 
Gre^ mertenariee were indeed a powerful body, amounting in number 
to thirty thousand men. 

6. llie Persian monarch flanked these with his heavy-armed baiba* 
rians, but Uie bulk of his unwieldy army was left behind in a state b€ 
absolute inutility, as the confined nature of the ground would p^rmh 
no better disposition of them. Alexander, on reaching the bank of 
the Pi^rus, dash^ gallantly into the river, and effected a landing on 
the opposite side. 

7. The barbarian forces fled before him, but the Greek meroenaries 
maintained for a time an obstinate contest. At length they e^ave way, 
and, on all sides, the Persians followed their example. A body m 
Dauius* cavalry remained longest on the field, and gave an opportuni^ 
to their sovereign to save himself by flight. 

8. The retreating Persians were cut down in inunense numbers, 
one hundred and ten thousand men being left on the field. The 

I victory of Alexander (333 B. C.) was complete, though his own loss, 

L chiefly in the conflict with the Persian Greeks, was severe. 

9. No exact record of its amount has been given by historians, and, 
indeed, the numerical strength of his whole forces in this engagement 
is a matter of doubt ; it being only known, that, in addition to the 
army brought with him originally from Macedon, he had latt^ly 
received some accession of numbers from the Greek cities of Asia. 

10. The camp of Darius, with all its treasures, fell into the hands 
of the victor, as did also t^e fkmily of the vanquished prince, consist- 
ing of his mother Sysigambis, his wife Statira, his daughters, and his 
inmnt son. Alexander treated these illustrious captives with the mosfc 
respectful and compassionate tenderness. - 

11. So honorable was his conduct to them in every pdnt, that 
Darius himself, on hearing of it, is said to have exclaimed, '/ If it be 

lauer to the former? 2. What was he •oon surprised to leant t 3. What did he poict 
out to his foUowers 7 4. Were they encoaraged by this 1 Ifow did Alexander retrace hii 
eourse? Of what part of hie army did he take charged 

5. Where did Darius put his Oreetc mercenaries ? What of this body i 6. How did 
bs flank them? What of the bullc of his army I 7. How did Alexander land? What 
, of theprogress of the battle 9 

8. The loss of the Persians? Of Alexander? 9. What ts known in regard to Me 
ferees? la Whit ftD into Us haadsl How did be tiwt l^i eanUvstf 11. What ^ 
miuiiaidtohfl(re«xB]»imed} ^^ ' 



/ 
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fte TnS of HeaTen that I am no longOT to be king of A«s, nay 
Alexander be my successor i" 

12. Alexander followed up the Tictory of the tasus — an it Iraa 
named from the field which was its seme — by marching along the 
coast of Syria, which ererywhere submitted to him, into Phcenicia. 
On his way thither, a deputation reached him 6om the mifbrtnnate 
Darius, who had escaped in safety la Susa, and who now made prrv- 



been said, iu which the Persian ^1 thought proper to address him, 
Alexander replied, that he could only enter into amicable iH^odalions, 
on condition of being acknowledged " king of Asia, ajid lordof Darius . 
and all he possessed. " 

14. Here, for the time, the matter restedy and the Macedonian pnr- 
Bned his oouine alons the Phmnician coast. The famous sea-port of 
Sidon, and other cities,.the centres of the commerce between Asia 
■nd the Mediterranean for many centuries, readily ^ve in their 
tUegianee to him ; but T^, the greatest and moet flourishing of them 
all, fUlowad a dif^at hue of oonduct. 



19. Bow did Alenndw follow up 
Owluil la Hdw did IM ncijl 
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Stent to Timt their ci^, and offer HksriBce to Hercules, their tutel«qr 
»ty, the Tyrians had the boldness to tell him that they dedinea 
admitting either Persian or Macedonian within their walls. 

16. l^rre's strength of position, doubtless, encouraged its citizens 
to this braying of the Macedonian power. Old Tyre, a colonial settle- 
ment (1252 o. C.) of the Sidonians, had been built upon the maia 
land ; but Nebuchadonosor, the Assyrian king, had razed it to the 
^und,' and driven its people for refuge (572 B. C.) to a neighboring 
island, half a mile distant from the main land, where a new city 
rapidly sprang up, even more powerful and flourishing than ^e first. 

17. Depending upon the depth of the encircling waters, and upon ^ 
the stimendous waUs, above one hundred feet high, and proportionable/ 
in thicioiess, which encompassed this second Tyre, its island-citizena 
now dated to refuse an entrance to Alexander, Whom they knew to 
have no naval force at command, and -whom they therefore noped suo- 
cessfully to resist. 

18. They knew not, however, the indomitable energies d the 
youthful Ilfuoedonian. He saw clearly the danger of permitting such 
a nucleus of naval strength as Tyre to remain in alliance with Persia, 
and he aooordin^y resdved, at whatever cost, to become master of 
the island capital. Unbaffled as yet in any of their attempts, his 
army adopted his views with ardor, and the siege of Tyte was oom^ 
menoed. 

19. In order to open a passage for his army, since other modes of 
access were beyond his reach, Alexander undertook the construction 
of a great mole between the city and land. He defended his men, 
\diile laboring at this work, by wooden towers and other contrivances ; 
^et the Tyrians galled them sorely, and retarded their operations, by 
Ignited darts, projectiles of various kinds, and fireships. 

20. The mole advanced, nevertheless, slowly yet surely, until one 
night the besieged towed a huge hulk, filled with combustibles, to 
the works, and, by setting fire to it, were successful in utterly destroy- 
ing the results of many weeks' labor. Alexander became convinced 
by this misfortune of the necessity of having the^assistance (Mf ships in 
his attack, and he was fortunate enough to obtain, ere long, what he 
required. 

31. The city of Sidon, and others of the maritime A&iatic states, 
sent him all their waj^galleys to aid in his desiffns on Tyre, and these 
were joined by squadrons* firom the islands of Rhodes and Cyprus, 
which had been tnbutaries of Persia, and now thought fit tocmuvate 
Alexander's good graces. On receiving these valuable aoxilia^es, 
operations were recommenced with double vigor both by land and sea. 

22. The mole was reconstructed, and, ultimately, the seemingly 
impregnable city of Tyre was entered by stonn. It would appear 

between Alsxander and the TV rianif 16. How were the Tjrrians doubtleee meouraged to 
thie act? Where had old Tyre been built) Where were its inhabitanta afterward^, 
driven? 17. Upon what did the citixena of Tyre depend ? " ' |^ 

18. What dio Alexander clearljr see ? 19. What did he do to order to open a paaaaM 
for hia army? How did the Tyrians retard them? 20. How were hia labora uiimf 
destroyed? Of wiMt was Alexander now convinced? 21. From what {dacaa did m 
"^Cain rainlbrcemeats ? How were cperationa recommenced ? 



E AND CAPTDBB OF TTRE. 



']fiom Usbwy tM tfie final aiid enecessfiil Bssttolt irae ms^ both 6am 
tbe boieging ihipe and the mole. Ii lasted two da^ni and tlie Tyiiau 



r. They 
-LLt. inffwnd, 

inuohpai notumor 

detmlreo 

S3. Bai he lntte> 

Ing-mna i iken (333 

B. C.) ] thonsand 

rodueed ti loot four 

hundicd n i montlw. 

34. Wl tiet turn 

DaiiuB, of <i in mai- 

nage, witJ , , lediterm- 

Dean for het dower, aa the basis of a treaty of peace and amitf. 
Alezandei returned a haughty answer, and dte propontioii again 
fiiiled. 

S5. It i« recorded, that Parmenio said to hia aovBTBi^ on this o8er 



5^mMllI*l 



Ittm Duluit Wu II wxtfUil 36. WhM puiad bi 



at4 PBxiQD ir.-tti & c ID us a c 

heiag mada, "I wndd mocopt the tenna;" to wluefa 0» TOnfC 
oonq^oeror replied, " So wouid I, were I Panneoio ;" a retort in whitdi 
epXisni is ended aliaast to sublimity. 



AUxtmdtr aad thtptUit itf«rt Jtnaaleti. 
" It is not the prieat wbom I adore, " said ho, " but the God 



uJuuHlaiBf 3. MOul 4. Hawm 



ALEXisnm n sarPT. 



aalhoTitj. In hU progteM, be besieged and took Gua, iIm taiiy t^ 
of PsleBtine which declined .to aoknowledge his sway. In this city u 
forgot his wonted c1eDien<^ ; he destroyed the whole gwniaon of one 
thwiwand men, and caoBed the governor, Btetis, to be dragged uound 



the city beJ Achilles, 

who dra(>gi 

4. Hbcsreer in Egjplwasone long trinmphd march. . The satrap 
Sabaoes having perished at Isans, the country was govened by a 
subordinate oincer, who oi&ied no obBtructian to Alexander, hot, on 
the contrary, joined the Egyptian people in welcoming and hailing 
hioi ae their lord and suvereign. ' 



the affectjone of the Egy 
ancient bulMeity, Apia. From IVIemphie h^ paaaed down the chief 
branch of the NUe to the dty of Canopus, aod obaciving with surpriso 
that a country so fertile and so rich m cenuneicial reeonrces was pos- 
sessed of not a single suitable harbor, he resolved upon fbuildin|[ a 
■uaritiine capital, which should give the country one impeiishuls 
uemorid at least of his name and rule. 
6, He fulfilled l|ps purpose m the foundation of the dty of Alezan- 

k* rKilnd ioEiTpil fi. MDhoipUil WbU did hi moln to A n CoiopiiiT 
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iliia, tha rite of whieh wu m mil idected, that it n^y «m to lh« 
MHMlitkia of a flonriahiiig' comiiieioial aaiiii, snd has ooctinued 
thjDngh all mooeediiis 'K^ Wbe s place of tliahigliaBtirapoTtaiicem 

7. After pUnning this monnnient tf hkname *iidKtfacitj,heiDade 

" I, with a Binall eacort, to the Beeeit, wiUi tJ-- ^ ' 

' ' ' ■ ;theoiac)eof Ji, 

Hercules had done belbte him. 



beholdinf the temple, and eonsul^ng the oiade of Japiter Ammon, 
hia lenowned anceMore PeieeuB and I* '- - >- 



U iiiplajl of Dtrimt. 
10. Aa be maiched chiefly through countriea which bad afamdjr 
anbmitted to his away, no event of importance occoired, until he met 
Darius (331 B. C.) near Arbela, a town situated a few daya' jouner 
to the east of the Tigria in Assyria. 

1 

»i a. wiviUdAiuiid«'H»iMT*E|n>tt 
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11. Tfie fcooes of Daiiaa on this oocoHon oatnniabraed thoee nadM 
tiu oomniiuid at Issue, but Alexander, tdM, )jf recent reinfoicemMiH 
ttmo Kurope Bud his Analic dependencieB, headed a larget aimy than 
fanoBclj, amounting to about fbinr-eeven thousand men, of whom 
nearly one seventh part consisled of cavabr. 

ISr The lowest c«mputaiion of Darius' W»eiaeiiinakea them foitf 
tiiODStuid in nuniber, and their strengtii wbs incraased by fifteen ele- 
l^tants and two hundred acytbe-armed ohariola. The Fenian kin^ 
had not the advantage of bo powerful a body of Greek meroaraiies aa 
at laaus, though in other respects his army was a more efficient one. 
Inste«d of being composed of the efieminate guards and standing 
troope of Feisia, Mb forces consiBted for the most pan of Parthians, 
BactiianB, Indicia, Hyrcajiians, and otheis irom the centra] east — 
troops undisciplined, indeed, but haidy and courageous. 

13. Such were ^e respective characters and numbers of the two 
armies that met at Aibela, to struggle for the empiiy of Ada. In the 
e Macedonians, on ascending an eminence, first beheld the 
i soldiery of the enemy, di^wn up in good order on the 
plain below, Darius having seen but too fatally, the disadvantages of 
a confined poeition with such numbers and cavidry as his. 



Persian Ama. 

14. Both Bimies lay qoiet all night, and, in the momii^, Alexander 
led down his mfn, in two heavy-aimed phalanxeB, of sixteen ^oo- 
Mnd men each, into (he plain, and the battle was begnn. AfW the 
■truggle had continued far some time, an accidental gap in ihe enemy's 
line enabled Alexander to puah forward a wedge of squadrons, which 
m a measure decided the fete of the batde. 

15. From that rgomeot the field was the scene of a slanghui lathst 

2. oriwiMi 
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&■& t battle, Bxe^rtiiig in one point, wbers a atrong body of Psithiia 
and Indian hone muntained an obetinate coi^cL They were at laot 
nmted by the ThewaJtBii cavtilry, sod the viotorr was won. A de- 
Mtueths pnnuit completed the disunera of the Persiana, of whom 
iwariy fanj tboiuand tell on this occaoiop, while the Iom on the pait 
of llw Tictora ia ntad U no more than fiie hundred men. 

16. Daiioa again aaied himself by Sight ; ihou^ it is only juetioa 
to itste, that sereral histonaos concur in tepresentuig hia oondnet in 
the fi^t as lac from being puetUaninMnia, ax miworthy of a prioeo 
ooU^ding for a tiuone. 



Eelreat of DoHia. 



17. He retreated to Media with a few of his foUowere, leaolriiVi 
if pvraoed thither by Alexander, to retire still farther to the esatwaid, 
and seek Tcfuge among the BactriaoB, a people dwelling above the 



springs of the river Indus. 

18, Though determined, if practicable, to get the peraon of Darina 
into hia power, in ocdei to give the adrerse tribes ofrCentml Asia no 
rallying point in future, Alexander was compelled, in the fint place, 
■o uiect his attention to the consolidation of hie power in the pravinoea 
which his late victory had acquired for him. 



... . nat Ji Hid of Iili cnnilDci * 

I WhudidtenMlrasponl 13. WlBin 



IMl)al "Tht In™ of Iho P(i 

le. Ron did Duim mm hlnwlfr WtaM l> Hid of Iili cnndDcl during On BfUT 
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CHAPTER CXVn. 

Babylon and PersepoUs. — Death of Darius. ^r'Atexander in, 

Scytkia, 

1. FftOM Aibela, therefore, Alexander led his army sottthwaids to 
Babykm, the amsient capital of the Assyrian empire, and a city of 
great extent and wealth. Excepting in the camps of the defeated 
enemy, and at Damascus, in Sjrna, where Darius had left lar^ treas- 
ures before the battle of Is^us, Alexander had not yet laid his huids 
on any of the aocumnlated wealth of the Persian monardnr ; but at 
Babylon he finmd enough to hare gratified the wishes ot any con- 
queror. 

S. He was enabled to give ample pecuniary rewards to every com* 
mon soldier of his arfny. On mangling, as he did after settling the^^ 
government of Babylonia, to Susa, the seat of the Persian court, and 
3ie capital of Susiana, the i»rovinoe intermediate between Babylonia 
and Persia, Alexander received a still greater accession to his treasury. 
Ten millions of sterling money fell into his possession at Susa. 

3. "Die Macedonian king eidiibited in this city a remarkable instanee . 
of his humanity, by settling the family of Darius in the royal palace 
of their ancestors, and he also ^owed a high dejnree of prudence in 
appointing a native chieftain to the government of the province. ' He 
had acted, indeed, in the same politic and lib^^ manner at Babylon, 
thus ensuring to himself the affections of the people. 

4. The next movement of the Macedonian leader was towards Per- 
sepolis, the capital of Persia proper, where further acceeuons of 
wealth awaited himself and his army. At Persepolis, Alexander 
spent several months, and, during this time, gave what has been held 
to be one of the first indications of his being overcome by exeessive 
prosperity. 

5. At a magnificent banquet, Alexander, heated by wine, was 
induced to assent to a proposition made by one of his companions that 
a bonfire should be made of the old palace of the Persian kings. Th6 
king soon repented of having given his assent to this mad outrace, but 
the greater part of the palace was destroyed ere the fire could be ex* 
iinguished. « 

6. Learning that Darius was still at Ecbatana, Alexander (330 B. 
O.) left Persepolis, and hastened thither. On reaching the Median 
capital, the Macedonian king was apprized that Darius had departed 
only ^e days previously, with a small body of attendant troops. 
Atoiander instantly followed upon his footsteps to the eastward, and, 
after a long and toilsome march, performed with astonishing celerity, 
came near to the object of his pursuit upon the borders of Sactriana. 

7. Alexander, however, was infimned here that Bessus, the satrap 

OXyiL *- 1. Where did Alexander now march Y Had he yet obtained nmch wealth f 
SL What waa he enabled to do at Babylon? What did he obtain at Susal 3. What of 
Us humanity to the fiimily of Darius t 

4. What waa his next movement I How lonfir did he stay at Persepolis t 6. What 
happened at a banquet in this city ? 6. Where did Alexander now hastea? What did 
ktlMmatE&batana? Wban did be come up with the object of his punoitf 

98« 
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of Bactrbiia, who was in oompanj with the Pernan king, had tfarowa 
off hit aUemnee to the nfifortanate Darius, and kept him bonnd as a 
prisoner. The kisff of Macedon continued his maxeh with even 
increased speed, and at length beheld the party flving before him. 

8. As he was pushing onwards, to his deep and sincere affiiction he 
found Darius expiring in the open field, havmg been stabbed by two 
nobles in att^idanoe on Beseus, with the view either of stopping the 
pursuit, or of facihtating their own flieht. Alexander bad nevet 
sought the life of the wretched king, and he now hunted the murder- 
ers with a spirit of the keenest resentment. 

9. Bessns fell into his hands, afler the cost ^ much tcHl and suB^- 
ing, and met a cruel fate. But Bactria, and ithe surrounding {»rov* 
inoes of Aria, or Ariana, and Sogdiana — all of them forming part ei 
the wide region now called Tartary and Turkistan-^were not sub- 
dued without great exertions, extending over a space of neariy three 
years. 

10. The people of ^ese regions receive in andent history the 
appellation of Scythians, as indeed all barbarians were called in old 
tinies. From thence Alexander is said to have received certain dig- 
nified expostulations, which are generally considered as models ^ 
.grave snd lofty eloquence, though it is to be feared that the polished 
nistorians who record them, have much more right to the honor of 
their composition than the barbarous tribes to whom they are ascribed. 

H. As a iq^ecimen of the pithy figurativeness of the addresses said 
to have come ham the Scythians, their question to Alexander may be 
quoted. " Have you furnished yourself with winged soldiers! " said 
they to hkn, alluding to the impregnable character of their country. 
The pride of Alexander was aroused by this and more lengtb^ied 
refooofii, and he never desisted until he had subdued these provinces. 

13. Nowhere in his wide career of conquest did he exhibit so many 
of the quaUties of a soldier and captain as upon the plains of Scythia. 
Neither cold nor heat, hunger nor thirst, danger nor toil, wounds nor 
disease, could induce him to depart firom his purpose ; and with a 
commander who can bear all these casualties, soldiers will efi^ any- 
thing. 

13. Towards the conclumon of the Scytldan war, the MaoedoniaB 
prince took in marriage Roxana, one of the most beautifol women of 
the east, and the daughter of Oxyartes, the Bactrian, who had been 
the mK»t distinguished of his opponents. 

14. As Parmenio and other officers had been in the mean time en- 
aged in the subjection of Hyrcania and Paxthia, two districts elose 
y the Caspian sea, the reduction of Baetriana, Sogdiana, and other 

territories of the Scythians, completed Alexander's conquest of the 
Persian empire. 

15. While in winter quarters (337 B. C.) in Baetriana, after his 
% ' ' ■ " ' ■ " ..11. 

7. Ofwhatwubeherttinforaied? a What of the death of Daritu 9 9. The &ta of 
Beeeua} What of the surrounding coantriee ? 10. What were the inhabUants of theaa 
legiona called t What of their ezpostulatioDa with Alexander f 

11. What specimen is eiren of their stvle of address? How was Alexander affected 
hy this question 1 12. What of Alexander's soldier-like quaUties upon the plains of 
fieythia? 13. Whom did be take in marrMige S 14. How was his conqiiest Qt the P«^ 
siw empire 6ompleled t 
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Itboriona tuk wu comptewd, AJexander nas gtrihy of aa act whidi 
threw & deep atain apon hk memoi?, and which showed that his chu> 
aoter was gradually deterionting undei the intoxicatiag inflnenoe of 

■ UOOMB. 

16. Originally noled for hia tempeianca at taUe, he had begun to 
iitdu^ occauonally to excew in wine, and to claim the ceremooy of 
protlration and other honors from his fidlowets, such a* were osoaUy 
set apart for the gods. 

17. Oq one occasion, when a feast was held in Baetriana in boooi 
of Castor and Poliuj, the conversation lumed, in the pteaeoce of 
Alexandei, upoa the comparative grandeur of hia own aotiipis and 



IS of BacoiiUB, who also had conquered Asia, Many present nte 
vm palm to Alexander, for which thev were warmly reproved by 
Clitns, the same eaptain who had saved the king's life at the Graoicus. 



Dbltk of CfiM. 
18. AS bemg heated with wine, the disoouise grew warm, and at 

L B«irlini 1 It, WhiC urmnonj did lu buln w itrnmi tmm 
9. WIhi bappengd bHvsen Alsuodgc ud CBuu I Tbg tuiai'* 
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hngdiOitDBUamed thekm^Umadf in terete tennaftt peomtRhif 
biiurif ta be oorapuad u the ^ode. Inebriated like the otlien, Alex- 
■ndnr was bo pnnoked b; the reproof, Ih&t he roee and Rdiwiesd 
■ngrilj to Clitue, who wu thereupon forced from the mom bj aome 
of the more pnident of the party. 

19. He ntnnied, faowerer, and being Min in s Htite <tf iiritadon, 
Mnin •ddmMd Teproiehfbl worda to the king, who loM all nnnnniid 
of himBelf, and, Kwtohing a we^Ntn, killed Clitns on the apot. Alnmat 
linnwdiue npentuice foUowed ; and so profound was the feeling, that 
Alexander n«tber tasted meat nor drink, nor left his diunber, for 
three deye, nntil his bithful and giieviog foiloweia won liiiii hj theii 
' « 10 return gndually to ^ usual mode of life. 
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6. In thia intdlectual contest DenKwthenes was sn 
nee was condemned to exile. It is much to the honor of the TictoT, 
that he behaved with extreme ^erosity to hit sdversarT, giving him 
a piirae of gold to soppoit him in his niiefbrtune. .fachmea showed 
that he too waa a noble and high-minded riTal. 

6.' Having gone to Rhodes, and founded a famona school of elo- 
quence, he lead to his pupila the masterpiece which had wade Urn- 
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«elf a homeless, landless waadeier, and when they could not Wfdifaflli 
Ike most vehement apj^nse, he said to them, *' Ah ! what won^ 
have been your admiration had you heard it from his own lips.*" 

7. About this time Alexander sent to Athens the statues of 
the tyranniddes, Harmodius and Aristogeiton, which he had taken 
at Susa, whither they had been carried by Xerxes. By such 
kindly and politic donations, as well as by the participadon in his 
fflory which accrued to the republic through the auxiliaries sent to 
him, Athens, the ruling state of Greece, was kept in a pacific and 
£iendly attitude during the whole oi the conquering career of Alex* 
ander. 

8. The grasp of his ambition widening apparently with eTery sue* 
cessive gratification, Alexander resolved upon an incursion into India. 
He had been frequently joined during his last campaigns by new con- 
tingents of troops firom Europe, which was the more necessary, firom 
the necessity under which he lay of leaving small parties continually 
behind him, to secure his acquisitions. 

9. Large bodies of the Scythians also enrolled themselves xmder 
his b:mner, on the conclusion of hostilities in their country. It was 
with a powerful force, therefoi^, that he set out (327 fi. C.) on 
his Indian campaign, which was confined in a ^reat measure to the 
banks of the Indus and its five principal tributaries. 

10. His course was vigorously opposed by various hardy tribes 
dwelling in these parts, and the natural difficulties of the ground were 
also very trouUesome. Having passed a famous city, (billed Nysa, 
said to have been founded by Bacchus, Alexander croosed the Indus, 
in the upper portion of its course, and continued hk ingress amidst 
its winding branches. 

tl. He soon reached the one named the Hydaspes or ShemtroBt 
where Porus, a wsurlike native prince, had assembled an anny of 
thirty-four thousand men, with many armed chariots and elephants, to 
oppose his passage. The Macedonian leader saw the impossibility of 
crossing with prudence in the face g£ the Indians, and he accordingly 
had recourse to the expedient of hiUing to rest the vigilanee of Poms, 
^dio was both brave and active. 

12. Alexander was successful, passed the river, and defeated the 
enemy. Porus was taken alive, and, being brought before his con- 
queror, excited much admiration by the loftiness and majesty of his 
peraon. " How can I oblige you?" said Alexander to him. **'By 
acting like a king," was tli^ calm reply. " That I shall do for fny 
own sake ; but what can I do for yours!" said Alexander, smiling. 

13. Porus repeated, that all his wishes were summed up in his 
first request; and the Macedonian was so much pleased with the 
profound sense of what was great and becoming in a king, di»- 

7. What did Alazander about thla tima aend to Atlienal Bow waa Grseoe kept in a 
frieodl/ attitude towarda Alexander? 8. what^new expedition did Alexander now ra* 
aoire upon 1 Wbat accessions of troops bad he often received 9 9. What of the 8c]rthi* 
ana f To wfaait plane was his Indian campaign confined t 

10. How was nis course oniosed f What citv did he paaa on bla way f II. What ot 
Ppnia? What did Alexander aeo waa impoaaiDlef To what expedient did he reaortt 
11 Washeaucceaaful} What paaaed between bi|B and PttfoaY la HowdidAIazandar 
tnathim} 
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risyad in du oaotm'i word*, thst he not only reatoted him to the 
Mimnn, thjnUng uiU the dutiea of majesty oduM not be placed ia mora 
capable hands, cut sflarwsrda made him Ticeroj of all his Indian ooo- 



14. On the Hfdaapes, Alexander founded two citiea, Nicna and 
Bucepbalia, inmni pg the latter in honor of hia celebrated hoiae, whidi 
died near the apot. After beaiegiofc the city of SangaJa, the Idn^ fbond 



15. He hhoBelf would willingly ha?e pushed hia o . 
but hi* followeis were aaxioua to letum, and he contented to their 
wish. He determined, howerer, to Tetum by the coesta of the Per- 
sian golf, and for this porpoae collected all the veaada'he eonld pn>- 
cuie, and built new Mies, in ordei to convey bis anny down lita 
■tream of the Indus. 

16. ScTeral months were q)ent in the passage of the anny to tha 
ocean, their comae b^ing seriously impeded by &a barbarians on the 
banks of the stream. Oa reaching (325 B. C.) the ocean, Alexsndei 
is said to hare sat on a tdcIe near the shore, and to hsve gaied for a 
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long time tt the mif htj expaoae of wsten, weeping tnttedy ^at it 
were no more worlos to conquer. 



\ I 



Alexander gazing at tht tetan. 

17. He soon mI out, however, mv hia march bIod^ the Bea-eoast 
viththeDUundiTiBtonofhiBtbices, leaving his able admual, Nearchaa, 
who wrote tm account, atiH extant, of the voyage, to pursue his way 
to the Euphrates bj sea. The toils of the iinit portion of the laud 
much were veir severe, but they were lightened to the soldiery by 
Ae sympathy of theii leader, and his patient endurance of the hant- 
dup« BuSered by the mcantiat follower in his train. 

IB. A very difierent scene was presented by this moving force 
lowards the close of their travel along the sea-shore. When they 
teached the fertile district of Carmania, a province of Persia, the 
inarch of Alexander and his army became a triumphal procesaion, the 
leader himself imitating in public the conduct attributed to Bacchus, 
who is reported to have danced and sung with hia compaiuons through 
■DAsia. 

19. On passing Carmania, and entering Perwa, Alexander found 
that several of hia satraps had been tempted by his lone absence to 
assume independent authority. The governor of Fersepulis, who had 
been guilty of this offence, met with a severe punishment. 

20. It was during his stay at the Perstan capital on this occasion 
that he took to wife, the customs of Macedon pemititing polygamT, 
the daughter of Darius, whose body had been conveyed to Penepohs, 
and int^red in the royal cemetery with aD due reqiect, by the orden 
of Aleunder. 

IT. With what put oT the inBTdtd 
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CHAPTER CXIX. 

Tie iUnat and death of Alexander. — HU character. 

I. It i« exln Jexuider, that hb measures, 

dutiog all the in career, wera directed to the 

, durable improferc le had conquei^. After put- 

ting- the gUTerni more tiunwonhy haoda, he 

nurched to Sun i Opie sod Ecbatana. In all 

tbeae place* be j a, and in many inataneea per- 

feded them. 

S. He procMded fioro Ecbatana towanla Babylon, a atj which Ilia 
exiating despondency of mind rendered him reluctaat to muei, on 
aocount of Tarions prophecies announcing that spot aa destined to 
" '' ' s sailed down the Saphralra, and 



didti 



tiJie up his abode in Babylon 

o. But hia tesidenoe there was not of long duration. In eonae- 
quenoe, it is generally admitted, of au excess in drinking, he brought 
on a severe Ulneea which proved fatal to his life. Dnring the pro- 
greaa of the malady, the anny, aa on various former instances of aick- 
nesa, hung around him in a state of ineipresuble anxiety and grief. 

i. At kogth, on the case becoming desperate, his favorite soldiery 
were permitied to enter his loom, when a scene took place which hu 
DO parallel in history. Pale and speechless, but in possession of ook- 
•ciousoeas, the dying chieflatn beheld his warrioia enter one hy raw, 
weeping bitterly, to lake their l^t look of him. He had strength 
enough to hold out his aim, and each man, as he passed by, kimed 
the beloved huid which had so often waved them oo to victory. 

S. Alexander died (323 B. C.) in Babylon, aged thirty-two yeaia 
and eight months. His illness, which resembled an irregular semi- 
tertian fever, lasted eleven days, and terminated his lite predaely 
twelve years and eigbt months aAisr he had moonted the MacedonisQ i 

. 6. The character of this memorable man will be best estimated by 
a referenec lo his actions. Though a severe scour^ to many nations, 
be effected mach permanent good amongst them. He roused milliona 
from the sleep of barbaiiam, and diffused among them the oris and tho 
genius of Greece. 

7. On the wide field of. hia conquests he founded not less than 
-seventy cities, the sites of which were, in most instances, lo feliei- 
toiudy chosen as lo redound to the comroercial neatness and civiliza- 
tion of the countries where they were planted. In his other measures 
of general polity, be was not less attentive to the welfare of ths 
nations whom he subjected to his sway. 

S. In his private character, Alexander appears to have been funda- 
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iDent3lly libexal, g^aemug, andlm^naiiB ; 9aA tbosgli eiMir&iiad noes 
came in the train o(his astonishing good fortune^ fewer odiiou9 aetions 
ean be laid to his charge, than to 2iat of most other conquerors. For 
his insatiable ambition and disregard of human life, the tone aod 
temper of his age form the only excuse. . 

0. Insane awiost, as his tmrst of power appears to us, it must be 
i^nembered that the philofic^her, Aristotle, nursed in Alexander'? 
boyish breast the spirit which blaaed for^ so j^ercelyin his manhood, 
and that the wisest men of his times viewed his career with admira- 
tion and approval. Other stains, certainly, lie upon the character of 
the Macedonian prince, which were peculiarly his own. One of 
these — his excessive indulgence in wine — brought him to a prema- 
ture grave. 

10. The death of a man whose word and will constituted the law 
of the jpreater portion of the known world, could not fail to be produc- 
tive of the most important consequences; and these conaequencis 
afford the strongest possible evidence of the consummate personal 
ability of Alexander. 

11. Whilat he lived, the numerous generals by whom he was sur- 
rounded, and who had perpetually before thdr eyes a most seductive 
picture of successful ambition, appear ever to nave instinctively felt 
and owned the presence of a master, and to have entertained no 
thought of aspiring to the possession of independent power. 

12. But as soon as the mighty conqueror med, each of ^ese offioeris!, 
in looking around among his fellows, saw none to whose preten^ons 
he would sacrifice his own, and, aooordingly, all began to put ferwaid 
claims to a share of empire. It chanced that Alexander left behind 
him no heir of his person, or descendant of his house, capable of hold- 
ing together, under one head, his wide and scattered conquests. 

13. Aridsus, the natural brother of the late prince, was a person 
whose infirmity oi mind »Dproached«to fatuity, and neither Roxana nor 
Statira, the daughter of Darius, the wives of Alexander, were as yet 
mothers. They were in eiqpectation of being so at the time of hiip 
death, and Roxana soon after brought a son into the world. Statir^ 
before a similar event could happen in her case, was destroyed by th^ 
rival queen. 

14. At a great aseembl^p^ of the prineijpal officers of Alexander, held 
shortly after his decease, it was determined that Aridsus, and Roie- 
ant's exjpected child, if a son, should be joint successors to the empire, 
and that Perdiccas, to whom Alexander had consigned his ring in tha 
last moments of his life, should be regent in their pame. 

15. None of the parlies to this arran^fement had any int^ticm thai 
the rule of Aridaeus and the infeiit pnnce should ever be anythinff 
more than a nominal one, as they at tl^ same time divided all the reu 
authority amon^ themselves, under the title of lieutenants or viceroys. 
The number or these lieutenancies, according to the original distribu* 

toUef 10. Wbatof Um cgpaeomocw of hia deathf H. Dnriof Mf lift, whtt do hlf 
MOMalt Appear to bavt iek} UL Whai husptiMd after Ida ileath? Did ha kara any 
Kknif 13. What of Aridnvar BoiaanaaiMdiuttinif 
li Wh|t vaa dftflm^nad io B^nvd'taait a a c c eaao w to Uia cmpiraf 16. Wtat ww' 
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ttM) WIS V6vy gioM, tiBOiiBiiii(f 10 Beany tdriy ; om tun nma or 
govenuBem ^med Imt for a Tery short period. 

16. Wkhin litUe mcne than twenty yean of Alexander's death, 
after many agitations, in the coarse <n which Antigonus, Eumenes, 
and Perdiocas, three of the most fiunous of his eenerus, fell before ^e 
anns of their rirals, the whole of the conqnered empire had separated 
itsdf into a few leading states, the existence of which was prolonged 
ontil the Tictorious power of Rome arose to change the moe of the 
world anew. 



CHAPTER CXX. 

Kingdom of Egypt, Syria, ^c, fourided, ^^ BecdU of exiles t^ 

Athent. — Death of Dejnogthenet. 

1. The states into which the vast empire conquered hy Alexander 
had separated itself, and which were alluded to at the dose of the 
last diapter, were — first, EGYPT, which, with Aralna, and Pales- 
tine, fdl to the share of one of the ablest of Alexander's generals, 
Ptolemy Lagus, who was succeeded on the same throne by a long 
line of princes of his name and house. • 

9f After they had ruled in Effypt for nearly three centuries, the 
race of the Ptolemies ended in a female of singular beauty, but licen- 
tious character, named Cleopatra, who, on the seizure of her kingdom 
(98 B. C.) b^r Augustus Caesar, the first of the Roman emperors, 
applied an aspic to tier bosom, and (tied &om its venomous bite. 

3. Under ^e Ptolemies, Egypt held a high place among the 
nations, and the city of Aloxandna rose to be one of toe noblest cajHtaJs 
o^ the fece of the earth. Several of the princes of this femily were 
liberal patrons of learning and the arts, and by them was collected at 
Alexandria an immense ubrarr , which was unfortunately burnt during 
■n attack on die city by the Romans, under Julius Cesar, the prede- 
cessor of Augustus. 

4. Another library of extraordmary extent was collected at a later 
period in Alexandria, but this second one also was destroyed, throjjy?h 
tho- barbarous bigotry of the early followers of Mahomet. The 
learned have never c^ised to lament these irroparable losses. 

5. The second of the four states based U]^n the Macedonian con- 
gests, was die kingdom of SYRIA, which comprehended the richest 
portions of Asia, and which fell to the lot of Seleucus, whose femily, 
like die Ptolemaic race, kept the sovereignty up to the era of Roman 

supremacy. Seleucus feunded the dty of Antioch, on the eastem-t 

- 

M» intention of the parties to ttrit arrangement % How was the aniboritj divided 9 15 
What became of the cooquered empire, twentj jears after Alexander'a death? 

OXX. — 1. What waa the firat of the four atatea Into whieh Alezander'a amplnwti 
diTided? Towhoaeaharedidthialdngdomfiai} S. Cleopatref Herdeath? ft. What 
af Egrpi under the Ptolemlest The Ubnur of Akzaadriaf 4 The ftt« of tUa Vki 
■Dotber library collected at the aaaa plaoaf 

Ai The aacond of the ftar atttaat Towhiit lot didhUt Whit dqr did flMtaeat 
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^VML anile of liie Jbdileoaaiieuii aad mide H tlie xoftX seat of l^i»- 
adf and nie deseendantB, ^o wore called hem him tlie Seleuddtt. 

6. The kingdom of Syiia, extending as it did from the Meditezi*- 
nean ahnoat to the Indus, was onginally b][ £ur the most powerfiU of 
the states into which the Macedonian empire was ultimately ^vided. 
but various provinces in succession gained their independence, and had 
greatly narrowed the power of the Sdeucidtt, befine the final over- 
Sirow of the family^ after a rule of about two c^ituries, by te 
Romans. 

7. The third bf the states under notice was the conjunot kingdom 
of THRACE and BITHYNIA, which two countries occupied 
respectively 4he European and Aoatic sides of the Bosphorus, and 
be(»me the possession of Lysimachus, another of the warlike fol- 
lowers of Alexander. 

8. The fourth of these states inchided M ACEDON and GREECE. 
Before narrating into wl^ose hands this division of the empire fell, it is 
necessary to revert to the condition of Greece during the nnal years of 
Alexander's life. 

9. The firuidess attemptN of the Spartans imder Agis, against the 
Macedonian vioeroy, Antipater, has be^i ah'eady alludbd to. Havin|[ 
succeeded in quelUng this insurrectionary movement cm the paart of 
liscedemon, Antipater shortly afterwards contrived to weal&en the 
anti-Macedonian party in Athens, by procuring the banishment of one 
who was its life and Iiead, the orator Demosthenes. 

10. Hurpalus, oqe of Alexander's captains, having drawn down on 
himself tbe merited die^leasure of h» master, fled ftrom Asia to Ath^ia, 
in the hone of purchasing an asylum there with his peculated gold. 
Nor was lie dii»ppointed in his expectation that the favor of many of 
the leading Athenians was to be bought for a price. 

11 . Phooion and Demosthenes al<me discountenanced Harpalus ; but 
in the «id, even Demosthenes was reported to have taken a bribe. 
Whether this accusation was just or not, it ultimately procured tiM 
banishment of the orator. 

13. A threat from Antipater compelled the Athenians to expel 
Harpalus hurriedly from their city, and to impeach those who ha4 
accepted of lus presents or adopted his cause. On Demosthenes, as. 
one of this number, a he^vy &ie was imposed, and being unable to 
pay it, he was under the necessity of retiring to the island of iEgina. 

13. After this eYeat, nothing occurred n>f a time to agitate the 
public mind of Greece, until Alexander caused a -proclamation to be 
made by his representatives at the Olympic Grames, to the efieet '^ that 
all the Grecian cities should immediately recall and receive those per- 
sons who had been exiled from them, and that such cities as refused 
to do so, should be f(mxd to compliance by the Macedonian arms." 

14. At the period when this decree was issued, the exiles from the 

Ibund? 6. What ef itm kingdom of Syria» originally? 7. The third atate? 8. Tha 
linirth f 9. What of Aittlpater in Athena 1 Whcwa buiiahroent did be procure 9 

10. WhatofHarpalual What did he hope to do at Athena? 11. Wlio alone dlaeoim- 
tananced him Y What waa reported of DemoetheiMa I IS. What did Antipater compel 
tbe Athraiana to do 3 The exile of Demoathaneaf 

13. What prodamation did Alexander cawe to ha made at the Oljmpic Gameal 
M. WhatwaathanambaroftkattdlaafinnithaTarloaaKapohUca} What were Akx^F 



-fwionB T^p'c^ufii aiBDiiiiiM w wx Mn uifii twcHiy tnotittiMi penonVf 
and AliNABder pt>oM)1y 1io|nm1, by feftttiring^ tlieae to th6ir faoiun, lb 
-itrengthen durably his mterest and inflotoce ib like serefal stiitei of 
Greece. Tbere Wtts, beades, « seiAblenee of ^neroeity in wamh isk 
set, that mi^ hare blinded eiren kimi^^ t6 its mstdting and tyranni- 
cal natnfO. 

15. It was viewed as a sTbes pieee of despodie todenee by most ol* 
^ke tepablics, and in no other Hght, indeed, boukA tiiet ireSl regaid an 
order, which called upon them again to reoeire into their society tneh 
expelled by the ptd)lic Toice as gnihy of enonnons cirimes. Athens, 
in partieular, Mt deeply indignant at this imperious decree, and etidett^ 
Vored, not without success, to awaken a spirit of resistane^ among somft 
eftheothet states. 

10. Such was the state of Greece when intclHgence "tras teceired 
that Alexander had suddenly died. The n^ws at once decided the 
Adienians, .^Ekolians, and omer allies, upon .rising against A-ntipater, 
and endeaToring to tl^w off 1^ gating wd^fht of Macedonian 
asoendancy. 

17. A considerable anny was speedily assented, wliieh i#as ^aeed 
Wider the command of Leoethenes, an Athenian general of rioS and 
renuto. At the same time, the people of Athens sent -a gaSet to 
j^Bgraa for Denu)ethenes ; thus showing dearly, that, had the Olyii^ 
^ks proelamation pointed oidy to such men as he, they would hate 
displayed no ayersion to its fulfilment 

18. When the illttstrious orator readied the piedncts of Atii^nSy 
Us comitrymen <^ every age, ranir, and sex, flocked out to ineet ^im, 
and conveyed him within uie wafis with the wannest demoostrationa 
of respect and joy. Neither Demosthenes nor Phocion, the two moal 
experienced patriots then existanr in Athens, seem to have ^roeoted 
any tasting benefit firom this ourourst xH ihfo ancient spirit of their 
country. 

19. Nevertheless, in the outsiet of the contest with Ahtimter, thet^ 
did appear some hope of more than temporary success. Jjeostheniess 
led the allied army into Thessaly, Wheie an engagement took place, in 
which the Macedonians sustained a decided defeat. 

00. Yet Antipater supported bis nuMtary reputation hy the exeelleirt 
order of his retreat, and was enabled to tlmyw his KAces into thtt 
Thessalian dty of Lamia, which he defended Obstinately against tha 
Athenians and their confederates. At last he nMe a successful sally, 
and escaped with Ms troops through the midst of the besiegers. 

91. This put it in his power to join the rdnforcements which he had 
sent for from Asia, and soon after he encountered and defeated die 
allies at Cranon m Thessaly. The vaaqui^ed were compelled to sue 
for peace, which Antipater granted, bn^ upon terms most hundiling 
to the Athenians. Demosthenes and others were to be delivered up 

9ef a motiTM ? 15. How was (be proobJttatlota Ti«1ined l^ tte rspublfc* genenOj f Bf 
Ath«o9 1 ' 

16. Wtat did the newi of Alexander** deatb decfde the Atheoitels upon dofaw f 
17. What .of the Army Talsedt The reeaM Df Iteinoethenee 9 18. How ivts m 
receired 7 What did he expect from thie ootbttm ofeptHtY 

19. The MBoH of the fe«t baftlel 90. What of tte rMreat of AtttfttMr) Hit Acape t 
9. WhijidldtfaitputithihlfepoWerto^of fltaiiaaftfeKGWiH^ W%«l%in ti» coodi* 
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totiie Biaeeteiaiis; Athens wwtobeiur te expembBOJ the wir ; 
and a Maoedoniaa garrison was to be installed within that city. 

83. When Demosthenes heaid of the conditions imposed upon his 
' country, he fled to Calauria, a smalV island near .JSgina, in the mouth 

of the Saionic gulf. Hither he was followed by Archias, a man who 
had taken upon himself the base task of ddhrenng up the orator and 
other prosoroed pvsons to An^pater, and who now endeaTored to 
persuade Demosthenes that the lHucedonians intended him no iiyury. 
88. Being seated calmly, whea found by Archias, in the temple of 
Neptune, ine fumtiTe, on hearing the deceptiye words addressed to 
him, begged to be allowed to retire a little &rther into the &ne, in 
coder to write a ftw words to his fiuooily. 

84. He then stepped aside, and diewed a quill containing poison ; 
aAer which he mored again towards Archias, and kXL down dead at 
the foot of tiie altar. Thus closed, according to the reoeiTed accounts, 
the life oioae whose -equal as an orator, if we may trust to the almost 
^imanimous TiHce of mankind, has never since appeared. 



CHAPTER CXXI. 
Death ofAntipater and Phodon, 

* 

1. Antxpater being called into Asia shortly after this period to 
assist in quieting the dissensions prevalent there, the JStobans took 
the opportunity of again attacking the Macedonian territories, but 
were equally unsuccessful as in the former enterprise. 

8. Peace was restored before the return of Antipater, the fatigues 
of whose Asiatic expedition proved fatal to him. While on his death- 
bod, he gave a sinking proof of his disinterested regard for the 
interests of the Macedonian power. 

3. His son, Cassander, expected to have been appdinted his snccessor, 
but Antipater, disregarding the claims of relationship, nommated 
Polypercnon, the oldest of Alexander's generals then in Europe, to 
the high offices of protector and governor of Macedon. This situation 
involved also the guardianship of Aridseus and Roxana's son 
Alexander. 

4. One of the first acts of the new protector of Macedon had the 
lamentable effect of causmg the death of Phocion, the last of all the 
Athenians worthy to be ranked with the great men of old. Being 
desirous of removing the governors appointed by Antbater, that he 
might the better concentrate the power of the monarchy in his own 
hands, Polyperchon gave orders for the dismissal of the Macedonian 
garrisons m>m Athens and other cities. 

tioMofpeaccY 32. The flight of DeOMWtbenMf B/whom wu befbllowwl? S3. Hmt 
WMhtRMuid l^ArchiM? WfaatrequMtdidhttinftkatohini? M. The maiiiMr of hii 
teth9 

CXXL — 1. What did the JEtolian* do on Antipater*8 hohig called to Ariat Their 
Mccaas? 2. What of Antipator on hia deathbed f a Who expected to be hfaanccemirt 
Vn» waa appointed by Antipater ? What did thia aituation inrolTe I 

4. WbatancttedoneoftbafiiataetaofPdypafclion} «. How wm tUf hrangltt ' 

S9» 
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f. TheAtliinlutt6»dtBdttllikdQai«B;botNiBaBofc 
of the-ifaotTiKnt m their dQr, fefiiaed to obejr tke pioiaotor's cmnnuawb, 
and Phookm was aoewed of abettiiig hi» oontumacy. Neitker paoa- 
ing to inquiia imo the joUdce of t& charge, nor pcnnittkig him to 
defend hiina^ against it, ^ Athenians, in their hlmd luiy, first pi*- 
eoribed the aged patriot, and afterwazda pot him to death. 

6. Phooion waa a man of the moet nnaollied TiitoB, andof the moit 
ennoent talenu as a waarior and stateaman. He had long aeoi the 
degr a dation of the A:dienian chacaeter, and the inability of the pec^le 
to fill their former li^h plaoe among the nations, and theielorei hoth in 
the days of Ph^ip and of Alexander, he had ever connaefied sadh 
measures as might promote the tranqmlltty of his eoantry^and permit 
her to dihiiifate those ingenioua arts horn vhidi her nc^Aeat tn^hiea 
had aaeientfy spnrag. 

7. When their mmnentary and misffnided passion passed away, the 
Athenians, aaliieY had too often done before, remnsobered with bohow 
all the virtuea of Phocion, and all the ben^ts he had wronght in 
them, and they raised to him a statue of brass, besides paying othA 
honors to his memory. 

8. Gieeoe cannot be said to have produced one great man after 
Phocion, and this deficiency of wise and able leaden was, doubtlesB, 
one chief cause of the insignificance into whidi her republics gradu- 
ally sunk after this epoch. Polypen^on, the protector of Maoedon, 
was superseded in the fforemment by Cassander, Antipater's son, who 
confirmed his power by the <miel murder of Roxana and her son 
Alexander. 

9. Cassander also put to dealih Olympias, mother of Alexander tiie 
Great, a woman of a lofty spirit, but whose ftite was regretted bj 
none,«s, amongst other barbarous acts, she had cut off the helpleiba 
Arideus, her hurtiand^s natural child, and one of the nominal heads 

.of the nreat empire accumulated by her son. 

10. By these bloody acts, not one person claiming kindred with the 
late ruler of the world was left in existence within fourteen years d( 
his decease at Baby}<m. But Cassander's power was not fully con- 
firmed, until, in concert with Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Lysimachus, he 
gave his help to the overthrow of Antigonus and other candidates fbr 
rule in Asia. 

11. Then were established (301 B. C.) the four kingdoms of Egypt, 
Syria, Thrace, (with Bithynia,) and Macedon, (including Greece,) 
which held the form of independent states, until overthrown by the 
Komans. 

12. The throne of Macedon was now filled by a succesinon o petty 
princes, who did little more than resist die attacks of the bivrbariana 
irom the north ; and make occasional incursions into Greece. The 



aboutf 6. What of the chanctnr of Phocion f Whathad heloni^ aeta? What 

^foa had he alwaya e o uBa a lted > 7. How did the AtheoiaBa regard hia BBamory aftar hi« 

death f 

a WltttoffreatiiumlaGfeeeaAfterPhocloiiY Of whatwaathiadoabUeaithecaiuat 
Bj whom was Polrperchon succeeded f How did he confirm his power » 9. The death 
of Olyn^^ 7 Wbf w«8 her fkte not regreued ) 10. The axtdrmiaatioii 6f the kindred 
of Atomnder » When was Cassander's power fiiUy confirmed t 1 1. At What date wero 
thefour kingdoms establtshed » Bj whom Were they finaUv ovtrtteown 1 12. By irhott 
fw iae« <hfoae of Macedon aacceaatrely aecnpMi 13. what of tte zapdritoof Acteia f 



Vlt^^oti9tiiB!tf )^H 11A6 'ftie 'liands of a pnncid IoHDom Ai^j^^yNitft, III 
Whose flunQy it mtiasHid us long as it ^ns an k^iependeat wmsteiffky, 

13. In the reiffn of one flf '^e later km^ ^i tiiB fmsif, Ibe f»- 
public of Achaia began to acquire a degree of importance that prom- 
ued almost to renew the fading glories of Greece. This state, for- 
meriy one of miner consequence, had become the ^ntre of a confed- 
eracy, called the Adiaiam or Achsan league, bound toge^er bylaws 
80 wise, Uberal, and equitable, a& at length to draw upon it the atten- 
tion of the other states of Greece. 

14. Through the instrumentality of Aratus, an ardent lover of Ub- 
erty who had attained to the high office of genefil of the Achaean 
states, Corinth, Sicyon, Megara, Epidaurus, Arges, and fiaaBV Athens 
itself, joined this excellent aasoeiation, the main i)bjeot of which was 
to make the Greeks one miited nation. 

15. Thia was in some measure the last gleam of hope that dawned 
on this lonff agitated land, but, unhappily, the cheering ray was soon 
clouded. The JOtohans and Spartans, becoming jealous c^ the influ- 
ence of Achaia, raised the flame of civil war anew, and forced the 
states of the league to call in Antigonus of ^acedon to their aid* 

16. Antigonus would grant assistance only on the condition that)ie 
tiiould be put in possession of the city and isthmus of Corinth, and 
should be nominated head of the Achaian league ; demands whi^ 
were agreed to, and which at once overthrew tl^ IHierties of the con- 
Merated states. Antigonus took the field agatiiE^ Sputa, but the 
*war continued -until tl^ acoessioh of his nephew Pmlip, a young 
prince of spirit and abihty. 

17. Phihp carried on a destructive war with the Spartans and jKo- 
&ms, and was in a fair way of subjecting all Greece by arms and influ- 
tmoe, when he ventured on the fatal step of xx)inmencing hostilities 
fupdnst the Romans. This measure ultimately consummated the ruin 
of Greece, as well as of Madldon. 



CHAPTER CXXII. . 

. Rome, — FaU of Greece. 

1. Rome, a city founded by Romulus and his brother Remus, who, 
according to the table, were suckled in infancy by a wolf, had gradu- 
ally increased in magnitude and importance, first under the regsu form 
of government, and afterwards as a republic. Its peoj^e were hardy, 
Valiant, and endowed with a spirit of indomitable perseverance that 
made them the first soldiers of the world. 

2. One by one, the cities and states of Italy had succumbed to the 
Bway of the Romans ; and the eyes of this people, whose mingled 
Airst of glory and power knew no limits, were then directed to objects 
ftrther from home. The people of Carthage, a flourishing commer- 

14. What BUtesjoined the Achaian laagnel Through whc^e instrumaotalityt 15> What 
did the JEtoliana andSpartans now do ? What were the Mate* of the league forced to 
4o f 16. Upon what condition would Aiitigonua grant hto aesistai^ ? W hat of tha 
'warl 17. How wae the war carried oa by PhiUpf What meiasure cdhaunMnatad ttat 
fu ln of G reece and Macedon ? 

CZXIL--1. BjwbomwaeKoiMfoandidI Whatof (Idi city } ItajwopM 8. tin 
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ouldtyudmaimtheHeditonwiMnMuaof Afiioa,iMV Ae ntu 
of Uw modem Tunw, were the fiiat oppoocnta who 8«T« k seven 
eheek to the gngpng imbition of Rome. 



BoKutui and Rama. 
3. Haanib*], an able and renowned Carthagiiuaa ceneial, led hie 
eonntiTiiieii into Italy, wonted in 8ucce««ion man; of 3ie ntost akilfol 
Roman commandert, and seemed on the point of deaOojing tiiat 
power forever. With IlMinibaJ Ihe king of Hacedon leagued himself 
agafawt the Romaiia, in the hope of receiving afterwaida auch aaaiet- 
aooe &oin the Carthaginiana as would enauie the aucoess i^ all tiii 
own Tiewa in Greece and elsewhere. 



aid Bent by ita aoverciffn to the CtLrUuiginiEine, the; endeaTored to 
exdte the ^toliana and others to hamsa Philip from Greece. Thii 
was the firat act of interference on th^ part of Rome with Grecian 
afiaiie, and the footiDs: now gained was never loet. 

6. After their final triumph orer Carthue, wfaieh the; eotiTstr, 

destro;ed, the Romane waned tvidi Philip tiU the end (17d 13. C.) of 

hie life, and continued the contest with his son Peraeua, whom the; 

■ utied; defeated, and wi^ whom ended the line of the kidga of Ma- 

6. Perseru died m capuvitv, and hia country became a Rmdai) ptov- 
inca. Immediately afterwards, npon the pretence that the Acheana ■ 
had countenanced the hostile conduct of Feiseua, one thousand of 
theii chieta were transported (IG3 B. C.) to Italy, oslenably with the 
purpose of bringing- them to trial before the Roman senate, bat in 
raaTity with the intent to weaken efiectuali; that league, upon dia ' 
oontbuanoe of which hnilg the hopes of all Greece. 

7. Thia efltet was gained. In the year 146 B. C, MummiuB, a 
Roman general, obt^ned a great victory at Corinth, and the once ilia*- 
triouB Bi^ free republics of Greece were converted into a Rnnan jnor 
inoe under the name of Achaia. 

•mbflton of lh« BoBuatfl ^ what (noplg mm ihsf Hn( checktd T a WliU of tbn. 
VIWll His luuIK i^lAH itiD Rnniuu < Wlihwbomdldhiilt^eMnwdfl 4. WhA 
«dih»B«™iiiOB*»Tnf nowiodol 6. Tta tat d CtrHivitt Wtih whan did tto 
BoQuwibHinrl B. WhUflTPuwu) Wtui^wHillmiiwltiMlrUltihtadmbt 
ET^tbiiatMfalMd} TtaltonrfOn™) PI™"™-™*!""'"-™* 



CHAPTER CXXin. 
Writeri of the Fourth Period. 

1. In the latter days of its independent existence, Greece produced 
able writers in every department of literature. These writers, liow- 
€yer, Were more frequently sent forth by the colonial settlements o£ 
Greece than by the parent land itself. This period of Grecian history 
is most remarkable for the brilliancy with which the light of philos* 
ophy shone out in Athens, notwithstanding the piggressive decay of 
its political liberty. 

2. One only dramatic of distinguished Eminence flourished in this 
age of Grecian Uterature. Menander , a comic poet, was bom in Athens, 
in the year 342 B. C. He composed one hundred and eight copiedies, 
not one of which has descended to the present time. A &w fragments 
compose the whole of his writings now extant ; which is the more t6 
Ibe regretted, as the high praises bestowed on him by contemporaries 
show him to have been a dramatist of the first order. 

3. Theocritus, a pastoral poet, was a native of S3n'acuse, and 
taved dhout 270 years B.C. These facts, as well as the names of hSB 
parents, may be in part learned from his writings. Il^ appears from 
his sixteenth IdyUium, — the title given to his short poems, — that he 
remained at Syracuse for some time after the commencement of his 
poetic career. He subsequently resided at Alexandria, where, at the 
court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, he was regarded as one of the seven 
celebrated men, called the Pleiades, or '' seven stars." 

4. As a pastoral poet, he stands at the head of his class. The 
Roman poet, Virgil, was content to call the Sidlian *' master," and 
invokes m his pa^orals the muse of Theocritus, under the name of 
Ihe Sicilian or S3riraeusan muse. In general, Yirgil imitates, and in 
mahy cases adopts and r^nes, the ideas of hiiB predecessor. In some 

' iftdtances, aoeording to a custom of ancient writers, and wMch would 
AOw be held to m literary piracy, he translates the very Words of 
Theociilus, nM incorporates them with his own. 

5. Callimachus was bom at Gyrene, in Africa, and obtained the 
mmiame of Battiades, from Battus, king and founder of tbat city, 
from whonrhe claimed his descent. The time of his birth is imknown ; 
hot he was one of the. seven contemporary poets who flourished at the 
wmrt of Ptolemy Philadelphus. His works are said to have been 
very voluminous, consisting of elegies, hymns, and epigrams, to the 
•mount of ^ht hundred. Only a few of his short pieces have been 
preserved. 

6« ApoUonius was bom at Alexandria, m the time of Ptolemy Phil- 
ftdelphus. In early youth he wrote the Argonautica, an epic, founded 

UJLUU. — 1. What of ihe Ifteratore of Qreece, during the latter days of Its indemn- 
dence) Philosophy? 3. Who was Menander 9 HiswrltinsaY Why is the loss or hit 
vorks more to be rej^etted? 3. Who was Theocritus 9 Whara did he Ure IbraonM 
time 1 Where did he aaerarards reside 7 What of the cotirt o£ Ptolemy 9 4. What of 
Ills rank as a poet 9 What of Virgil? ^ 

L What ofCaUimaehus? What of hia wocka9 6. What of Apolk^his } What ^ii 
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M the frUa of the goldeo ileeoe. Bfany aUimioos tnd figoiet k tlii 
PiunudiBe Lost prore that Mihon tboaglit thk poem worthy of a ouefiil 
leadinff. 

7. Lyoophion was originally of Chalcis, in Enhcea, but was 
attxacted to Alexandria hy the patrona^ of Ptolem]^ Philadelphna, 
who nosed him to a ]»lace in the poetical constellation. He wrote 
sereial essays on criticiam, and tragedies to the number of twelre, as 
wdl as many other poems, indndi^ flattering anagrams on the ilhia- 
trious names at the Egjrptian court. The only poem, however, of 
this andior which has escaped oblivion, is his Cassandra. 

6. Bion was bom at Smyrna, and roent the greater part of his 
time in Sicily. Moechns acknowledges him as his friend, imd his pie- 
oeptor in paMoral poetry. His works are a few elegant and simi^ 
pastorals, and some fragments. He was a ridi man, and we learn 
nom one of the Idylliums of Moschns that he died by poison adminis- 
tered by a powerful enemy. Moschus was a Syracusan, and oontem^ 
porary of Theocritus, as we learn from one of lus own postcnrals. ' 

9. Aratus was born at Soli, afterwards called Pompeiopolis, In 
Cilicia. He was the dwoiple of Dionysius of Heraclea, and, like his 
master, adopted the principles of the Stoic philosophy. I£s name 
impears as one of the Pleiades of Alexandria, and his mendsfaip with 
Theocritus is prored by the sixth and soTenth IdyUiums <tt that 
author. 



CHAPTER CXXIV. 
JSitorianSi Orators^ ^. of the Fourth Period. 

1. THSchief Ghreek historian of the era fellowinff that of Socrates, 
was his disciple, Xenophon, who was bom at A&as, (4d0 B. C.) 
Xenophon lived to the ase of fifty in a state of comparative obscurity, 
wh«i he was invited to Saidis, the capital of Lydia m Lesser Asia, by 
a frigid who wished to introduce him to Cyrus, the brother of Arta- 
xerxes, king of Persia. 

2. Xenophon was persuaded to go thither, and the result was, that 
he jmned the Grecian auxiliaries, by ^ose help Cyrus hoped to 
gain his brother's crown. The expedition, as the historical portion 
of his work narrates at length, wza unfortunate, and viras followed by 
the &mous Retreat of the Ten Thousand. Xsnophon wza the com- 
mander of the retreating Greeks on this occasion, and afterwards he 
became their historian. 

3. Being proscribed by the Athenians, he was provided by Agesi- 
laus, Idng of Sparta, with a safe retreat at Elea. Here, in a mosi 
agreeable country seat, he spent many ^ears with his family, and 
composed the greater number of the histoncal and philosophical worka 

MIUoo think of hto chief poem 1 7. What of L/cophron 7 His worka Y & What of 
BtoofHla works? Hie death Y What of Moachue t 9. What of Aratus? 

CXXIV. — 1. Who was the chief historian of the ftrarth period ? What of Xenoplioa f 
H Whatannjdidha Jolaf Whatof the ftmoos retreat? a What did A^Uaus do 
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tbtt kiT0 lendeiedhk niina ftmons. In coiMcnMinoe, bowerer, of a 
tm biMldng out between the Spaitui* and Eleans, Xenophon wh 
eompelled t« fljr bom this eleg&at letireineDt to Ckninth, whei« he 
died U the mdranced age of ninetf. 



4. IDs principal wriliii^ are his Meriioire of Sociate* ; Continua- 
tion of Thucydidee' Giecian History ; Espeditian of Cput ; Institn- 
tiona of the elder Cyrus ; Treatises on Economics, TyrBimy, Taxes, 
Hunting and other subjects; besides his View of the Spaxtsn and 
Athenian Hepublioa, and one or two other works of interest. Aa 
a philoeopher, Xeitophon was one of the moat worthy pupils of' Soo- 

5. For some tinu after thedeathof Xenophon, noi«gtiIarhiBloriBii 
^sanr np in Greece lo take up ihe chainof events at the point where' 

he had left off. Nevertheless, the deficiency was in, a great measure 
supplied by the variouB oratorical compositions of the age of Philip 
and Alexander. 

e. The career of Demoelhenes, the most eminent of the Athenian 
otators, (biniB a part of the hiBlory of his country, and, as such, lias 
already been detailed. His discourses, however, merit here more 
particular attention, than could be given to them elsewhere. 

7. On being himself asked what were the quahties that constituted 
dfective speaking, Demosthenes is said to have answered, that there 
were three things required; and, in further explanation, said thai 
these were "action — action — action." This foicible exposition of 
his ideae of eloquence leads us to antidpate the chaiaeleristica of his 
own oratorical style. 

8. Aocordingly, we End that vehemence of delivery was the main 
feature of Demosthenes' manner of speaking. Tet, had not an equal 
power of forcible expression been conjoined in him with the power of 
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■nmUid M«lon, )w would not hen baes, whit he kw ihpiTs baM 
wksDwladgcd to be, tha bat of onton. 

9. ThoM «nlioiia vhioh, fann beii^ dineted dgtumit FUlip, were 
called the PhiHppie*, ue raenllj pontad to as tba mM paw taful 
apeeiiiieM of Demoatbenea" oratorr. Vanoua oihen ue extant, of 
•CBicely infeior eloqneace, and aoMHigct thea& ma; be panieajatly 
mentioDed the oiattaoa for tke OtynthiaiiB, and the orator'a defence of 
himaelf igainat .facbinea. All of theee diKouinea form Talnable 
additicNW to the hiatmcal reootda of the peiiod in which thej wera 



DtmnUhaitt. 

10. The eompositionB of Isocmtea, (bom 43S B. C.,) one of the 
nwat iHaatrioua eontempotariea of Demoethenee, may also be rsfeired 
to here, aa having lar^j contributed to the aame object. Iiocrates 
waa uMialij termed an oiatOT, but hia diacouiBee came before hia 
countrymen almost always in a written (bnn, aa the weakneaa of hia 
frame and voice rendered him incapable of the exertion of delivering 
them before a public assembly. 

U. laooratea waa, neverUieleaa, admirably acquainted with the 
principles of oratory, and taught them, for a long period, with the 
moat distineniBhed aueceaa, to the noblest youiha of Athena and 
Greece. His discourses are (^ a very high oider of compoaition, and 
in them he addressed himself sometunes to moral, aod aomeUm«a to 
political subjects. 

IS. In his eSiisiana of the latter character, he regtilarly advooted! 
the eaoae of peace with Philip, in oppoaition to the counsela of Demo»> 
thenea ; and although the eloquence of hia adversary waa at timea 

B. WbnttnatkaimiattHiiniil'hliiiwiiisrcifnnUnfl 9. Wbu ontlou in umU. 

■Ill ihjM<Miiiiiriil niiiliii mil J firini mlnn imi 111 iiiMi Ill T 

ML VUUtlwnUil au toamitliaati 11. With wbu m h* anuhiuil 
IVMirlJrAeoaMil U. ^Mi iid ht ilin)n idiroMaf H»« •» ifAM^t »- 



tinenstflkle, Isoeniteg ne^er faikd to gain the lespectM atteiition and 
a{^1aii8e d his fellowKdtizeiis. Several of the orations of Iso(»ates 
are extant, one of the most admired of them being an address to 
PhiHp of Macedon himself. . 

^13. Folyknns is the next regular Grecian historian of note, in suc- 
cession after Xenophon. Megalopolis, an Arcadian city, was tl^e 
place of his birth, which took place 205 B. C. Having lived in 
Rome, and being acquainted with the prominent men of his time, 
his history has a comprehensive range, and is rendered a work of 
extreme value, by the admirable accuracy and impartiality of the nar- 
rator« 

14. Being himself thoroughly versed in war and politics, he has given 
such a view of the campaigns of Hannibal and others, as has caused 

,his history to be the delight of military commanders in all succeeding 
times. His style wants 3ie charm of eloquence, but it is clear, sum>le, 
and well sustained. Polybius lived to the advanced age of ei|pty- 
two years. His countrymen of Arcadia erected statues to his mem- 
ory in all their chief cities. 

15; , We shall now notice several writers who flourished after the 
conquest of Greece by the Romans, but they properly belong to the 

. age of which we are treating. 

16. Diodorus Siculus, another of the later Grecian historians, was 
not a native of Greece itseli^ but a descendant of the Hellenic colcmisls 
of Sicily, in which island he was bom about half a century before the 
era of Christ. In his youth he left his native city of Agyrium, and 
began his travels, which did not terminate until he had visited the 
larger portion of Asia and Europe. 

17. In* these journeys he collected the materials for a historical 
work, the composition of which occupied him for a period of thirty 
years, and which he called his Bibliotheca Historica. This universal 
history, for such it was, consisted of forty books, only fifteen of which 
now exist, namely, the first five and the second ten. * 

15. The annals of Diodorus form the chief existing authority upon 
the subject of Egyptian and Chaldean antiquities, and they are, there- 
fore, exceedingly curious and valuable. He was a writer of much 
merit, though neither so elegantly perspicuous as Xenophon, nor so 
scrupulously accurate as Polybius. Living at Rome in the time of 
Julius and Augustus Cesar, when the Greek tongue had lost spme- 
thing of its eany purity, this historian cannot compete with his prede- 
cessors in beauty of diction and style ; yet the language of Diodorus 
falls not very far short of the best standards of old. 

19. Contemporary with the preceding writer, Uved the historian Dio- 
nysfus Halicamasseus, so named from^inffa native of Halicamassus, 
one of the Greek^ cities on the coast of liCtter Asia. He caine to 
Rome about the time when Augustus fbunded the empire of the 

Cesars. After a twenty-two years' rcmdence in the great dty, 

. — — - . , ■ . ■ .. . . ■ ■ 

nrded by the cUizena? What in the most admired of hi« orations? 13. What of Po* 
lybiua 7 What of hi« hiitories ? 14. His account of the campaigns of Hannibal ? Whal 
of his stTle $ At what age did he die f 

16. What of Diodoras Sicuhiat His eailylifef 17. What did h^coliect hi thaea 
Joumeys} What part of his hfstoiy it now extant? 18. Of whatfKiUrarity are hia 
sonalvt What of hit iMrtt tt • writtr? Hit language? 19. What^of Monytiha 
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THaajrioa eompoMd « hiMoTj of Qie Rdiubii power, fin VUdi b« had 
long difigentlr pr^sred hlnuelf and coUeeted many mBterials. TVs 
hat niDe boou of this work have been lost, leaVmg 'onlj the first 
etereti now extant oat of the original tneirty. 

M. In the aeccmd oentury of the Chriatian ctb, dming Ae leign 
of the emperoiB Adrian and Antonine, flourished Arrian of Nico- 
media, a city of Biihytda, in Leeaer Asia. Arrian seems earif to 
have come to Rome, and to bare stadied under a noted philoeopber, 
tiamed Epieietns, whose opinions he afterwarda gave to the world in 
two treatises, which hare ever been regarded aa among the finest 
eipoeilionB of ancient morality. 

SI, Appian,ade«cendant of one of the chief fimiilies of Alexandria, 
in Kgypt, came to Borne in the time of the emperor Trajan, oi aboot 



jdmder, that he was made one of the imperial ptocuralors, and, under 
Adrian and Antomna, Trajan's sncMBBon, waa adranced to the digni^ 
of a pTOrinrial goremoT. 

99. He wrote a regnlai history of Rome, from the riege of Tn>y 
10 the tiroes of the empire, besides vsrions separate knd exten-M 
aeoonnts of paiticniar wars, civi) and foreign, which signaliied 4ia 
anbah of the Roman people. Some of thrae fragmentary eomp>«i- 
tioBB an all that now remain of his worim. 



S3. Conlamporaneoiidy with the preeeding historian, lired aw tf 
nncb greater merit, the able and ilhiatrious Flntareh. He was bom 
at Chroonea, a small cit7 of Bceotia, in Greece. The family of Rft* 
tareh was one of the most ancient and respectable in hla naure place, 
and all ita membeia were attached to the pursnits wT^iiloeophy. 



84. Plutaicfa's tastes were early bent in the same direction, and he 
had the advantage of an excellent education under an Egyptian named 
Ammonius, who had formed a famous bohool i^ Athens. The younff 
Cheronean afterwards travelled to Egypt, a country ever full of 
attraction for incjuiaitive minds. On his return, he ipuzf^eyed tkpough 
all the leading cities of Greece, and finally went to Rome. 

25. After a residence here of about forty yeajcs, he finally DBtired 
to his native city, to spend there the. closing period of his life. He 
completed, in his retirement, the work upon which his fame is 
founded — his lives of the Illustrious Captains and Statesmen (xr 
Greece and Rome. 

96. These lives constitute one of the most charming productions 
which antiqui^ has sent down to us. To this hour the work is hddt 
as a model of biographical composition, and well deserves tobe so, 
from the impartial, nervous, manly, and unaffected style in which it ii| 
executed. Plutarch's morals and piety, also, merit as much com- 
mendation as those of any heathen writer. Upon the whole, though 
defective in morals, the lives have perhaps been more instrumental id 
mcd|ing youth to virtuous and lofty actions, than any other production 
of Greece or Rome. 

27. Several of Plutarch's other works have been lost, but we have 
still some small treatises — as, for example, his Symposiacs or Tablei 
Conversations, and his Morals — which maintain his reputation foni 
ability and piety. He was honored with the office of chief magistrate 
by the Chaeroneans, and died at a ripe old age, amongst his coiiBtry- 
ipen and ftiends. 

28. Herodian is a historian deservedly held in high esteem. 
The time in whidi he flourished may be gathered wim sufficient 
accuracy from his history, which depicts the events of the Roman 
empire, from the reign of Marcus Antoninus, (who died 180 A. C.,), 
to tiie accession of Gordion, a period of about seventy years. The 
historian of this period witnessed in person the chief occurrences 
which signalized it, having the best opportunities for accurate obser- 
vation, from his being long attached to the court of the emperors. 

29. The history of Herodian is in eight books, and includes the 
reigns of more than twelve emperors, the soldiery having gained at 
that time such ascendancy as to overturn the throne whenever they 
pleased. Our most authentic knowledge of this stirring era is derived 
nrom Herodian, who wrote in a style full of dimity and sweetness, 
and whose comments upon the events he recoras are pertinetit ana 
instructive. No other productions of his are now extant. 

23. Who wu Plutarch Y Hia fiunllyf d4. Hia «arly tast«« and education f Whiere 
ad he afterwards trarel Y S6. To what city did he finally retire t What work did ha 
^mptetahere) 36. WhatoftheMUvas} 27. What oC Phitaveh'a othar worka? SIQ 
wnat of Herodian t What event does his history depict ? Did he himself witness tin 
oeeanBocas that he describes f 29. What does his history f nchide 7 His atyla i 
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CHAPTER CXXV. 

PkUosopherSi sophists f and artists of the fourth period, 

1. The chief philosophers of this epoch are those who ori^uiated 
the six schools or sects, lespectiyely called the Academic, the Peripa- 
tetic, the Cynic, the Stoic, the Epicurean, and that of the Sceptics. 
The founder of the first of these, the Academic sect, was Plato, the 
most iUustdoos of all the disciples of Socrates. He was by descent 
an Athenian, but was bom in the island of .^Igina. (430 B. C.) 

2. When very young he ^ve the most marked indications of genius, 
devotinff himself to the cultivation, chiefly, of poetry and the fine arts. 
Before he reached the age of twenty, he had composed epic and dra- 
matic poems of considerable len^, which he threw into the flames 
on hearing a discourse from the hps of Socrates. 

3. From that moment, Plato resolved to dedicate his attex^n 
wholly to the study of philosophy, and for eight successive years he 
continued in attendance upon the lectures of Socrates. When that 
wise and good man fell a victim to persecution, Plato was beside him 
in his latter days, and afterwards embodied in the dialogue entitled 
Phasdo, those fine thoughts on the Immortality of the Soul, which the 
martyred philosopher poured forth almost in the hour of death. 

4. Plato retired after his master's decease, from Athens to Megua. 
then travelled into Italy^ Egypt, and other countries, imbuing his mincf 
with the philosophic treasures to be found in each, and finally returned 
to Athens, to open a new school for the instruction of youth. 

5. The spot which he chose for this purpose was a grove which, 
had been the property of a citizen named Academus, from whom it 
was ever after called the Academy. Plato's genius and learning 
speedily attracted to his school crowds of the most distinguished youths 
of Greece, and even females frequently attended his kctures in dis- 
guise. 

6. The fiune of his wisdom spread so widelj, that various kings and 
communities solicited his assistance in improvmg the political constitu- 
tion of their governments. Dionysius, lung or tyrant of Sicily, was 
successful in inducing Plato more than once to visit Synususe, his 
oapital, but the monarch's character was too mean and vicious to 
enable him to appreciate or to profit by the philosopher's instructions. 
Indeed, the latter was obliged to fly from the court of Dionysius to 
save his life. 

7. Plato continued, with few intervals, to teach in Athens till the 
time of his death, which occurred in the seventy-ninth year of his age. 

k 

CXXV. — 1. What six sects ofphilosopheFs existed in the fourth period ? Who founded 
the Academic sect? What of Flatn's birth? 2. What of hia youth? What had ha 
done before he was twentr? 3. What did he afterwards resolve to do? What of 
Socrates? 4. Where did Plato go after the death of Socrates? Where did hs afterwards 
trarel ? What did he do in Athens ? 5. What of the ffrove of Academus ? The repuU- 
tion of Plato ? 6. For what purpose did kings solicit his assistance ? What of Dionysius 
ofSicUj} 7. Plato's death? HisperaoDdchaiactar} a Of what do ths writings of Flat* 
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^M {MnoMil ohanetta o£ tfaia greM maa tin him to Iutb bem not 
■Bwartfay ot tha gonins be di^d^ed in hia writiiigB. 

9. 11ms writmn oi Plato, embod3riiig the opnuons railed tha 
Flatonie philowphy, oontiM of thiin-ftte dutogues, tind thnte«n 
•piMlea. Thate workB embiBca Baoh a vast variety of nibjectai 
Kliiaa], {dtyatcal, logical, and p(ditioal, Ihat it ia impoeuble i 



B, to give aoT coaneoted view of tbem aa a whole. 
■ ., Hw ■ ' ■ " ■ - ■ 

imallT ootliil 
Deity as an IntelUgent CauBe,tl>e originof all apiritnat being, and tbs 



Like maajr of tke ancienls, Aato oonceivet two principlea, 

MatUr, to have etemaOy ootliiited in die imiveme. He viewa tha 



fiamerof themsterialn .. 

9. Huiy beantiful truthe &re to be fbnnd difiiiaed Umnigh hia v 
inga, bat a fimciliil spirit of theorf perradea the whole. Hia gen 
■bone eo brilliandj thmtwh all tus wiitinga, thai no p^ ~ 
•atiqiuty bad the boDor of atttacting eo manj fblloweiB. 



10. Ariatode, the fbtuder of the Peripatetic eect, (bom 384 B.C.,) 
waa a native of Stagita, a town of Tlirace, from which he hia oftni 
been caUed the Stagiriie. He waa eail; initiated m the elementa of 
knowledge, and at the age of seventeen went to Atbras, where ha 
bmnustudyunderPlato. ThatphiloaopheTsoondiaeeTnedthepoweT- 
fiiftaleDiB of^hia pupil, and need to call hiia the Mind of the School. 

11. Hawsnt to Macedon (neater upon the edneation of Alexandei, 
aaoordinii to a pramne made, at ^e birth of that prince, to his fathei, 
king PhUip. AlexaJidsT waa abont fbuTteen jears of age when Aris- 
totle beOhne (343 B. C.) his tntor. Their comeetioa condnned flit 
eight yeaiB, during which time the teacher won the esteem of hit 
wi;h1 so tboniughly, that the lattw used to aav, " Philip had givMi him 
life, bat Aristotle had tai^ht him tg live well." 

toniUll Tbi lubjacu of IhdH wrlllon T In whit dld^lauMlenl B. Wlnl iplrH 
■•mdviihBiiliDleofhlxrrlUant Hbninliisl 10. WhenwHArlnoilabDni) Whu 
•r UiHilrllftl II. Wtrndldbgiftsmnkpt Hswdtd Aluudv npi^ Wnt 



' 
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; 19. WlMiiAlezMderoiae to the thtmie, and entered oiilB»c»eer 
of oonquest, Aristotle retamed to Atlieiis, and opened a sofaool in tlie 
fffore calkd tbe hyceum. From his practiee <t£ waUdng here, when 
disooiusiiig to his pupils, his foUoweis were caUed Peiipatoftics, or 
walken. 

. 13. But Aristotle continiied to correspond widi his royal pupil ; and 
Alexander, at the reouest of his teacher, employed several uousand J 

persons, in Asia and Europe, to collect spectmens of the animal kingi- ' 

dom, and sent them to Ajristotle, who was ihus enabled to writo a 
histcny of animated nature. Only ten out of My Tolumes of this 
work are now extant. 

14. He wrote upon a great Tanety of subjeetB, and the most acute 
inds of sAer ages have not hesiti^ed to follow many of his Tiews. 

His History of Animated Nature has been much admired for the 
accuracy of the descriptions contained in it. His other works, generally 
speaking, are remarkable for the extraordinary acuteness of intellect 
display^ in them. 

15. The founder of the Cynical sect of philosophy was Antisthenes, 
an Athenian, (bom 430 B. C.) This person bec»me a disciple of 
Socrates, and distinguished hinmelf by severity of manners extraordi- 
nary eren among the pupils of that simple and unassuming teacher. 
Socfites did not approve of the raggedness which Antisthenes loved 
to exhibit in his dress. *' Why so ostentatious t " said the master ; 
** throuffh your rags I see your vanity." 

16. Diogenes becamie even more celebrated than his master, 
Antisthenes. He was bom at Pontus, (418 B. C.) He went in 
rags, begged for bread that he mL?fat be insulted, and sat in the eaves 
of the houses under the rain. He would embrace snow statues in 
winter, and lived, it is generally told, in a tub. All this was done — 
to report it in its best light — with the view of inuring himself to bear 
all extremes of fortune, and in order to counteract the advance of 
luxury by his example. 

17. IHogenes was rode and unsparing in his speech. Sarcasm wzb 
his mode of teaching mankind, if, ind^, he could be called a moral 
teacher. It is certain that there is a noble meaning in son» of his 
sayings, vdiich constitute the best exposition we have of the Cynical 

Ehiloflophy. A profligate person havuig vmtten ov^ the door of his 
ouse, Let nothing evu enter here ; ** Wliich way, then," said Dioge- 
nes, '* must the master go in V 

18. Observing a voung man blush, '* Take courage, friend," said 
he ; ** that is the color of virtue." In reply to one who asked him at 
what lime he ought to dine, he said, " If you are a rich man, when 
you veill ; if you are poor, when yon can." '' How happy," said 
some one, '< is Cahsthenes in living vnth Alexander !" '^ No," said 
Diogmies ; ** he is not happy ; for he must dine and sup when^Alexan* 
der pleases."' 
» I 11 I ■ III I II 

12. Where did Aiistntle go, when Alexander aane to the throne t What were hit icA- 
lowers called 7 13. Did intercourae between him and Aleptnder still continue i What of 
the history of Animated Natun 7 14. What of the subjects treated of by Aristotle f 
What of his wortcs in general P 15. Who was Antisthenes f What anecdote is told of 
Dim? 19. Who was IMogeoes? What were some of his peculiariUM? 17. What of 
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' 19. Henin; ons annplain 6aX ba Armld not die ia his ratirri cono- 
ttf, ke Mid, " Be not unesay; fWim everjr pUm theTS is a pa»»ge u 
the regioas below." Being preaeoted at a feast with a large goblet 
of vjne, be threw it upon tbe ground. When blamod for vrasting so 
Ktach good liquor, he anawered, " Had I drunk it, there would Mre 
been &uble waste ; I aa well aa the wins would have been lost." 

SO. Being interrogated what benefit he reaped from his laboiiouB 
philosophical researches, and his pursDit of wisdom — " K I reap do 
other bsnefit," said ha, " this alone is a sufficient compensaUon, that I 
ua prepared with equanimity to meet every sort of fortune." Having 
been captured by pirates at soa, and sold to a citiceu at CorintI), 
Diogenes spent a considerable part of his lifd in that city. He became 
.the instractor of his master's cbildren, and also took on himself ihe 
officeof acensorof die public morals. 



SI. He was visited here by Alexander the. Great, who fonnd him, 

M the age of eighty, sitting in his tub. " Can I do anything for yon 1" 
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•aid Alexander. " Tee." wee the reply, '' yon ean lemefe ftom 
between me and the eon." The xe|dy i^eaaed the king so nmdi, that 
he aud, ** Were I not Alexander, I would be Diogenee !" 

S2. Diogenea had not on all oocaaiona the Mvantage in ahm 
apeaking. Some one, aeemg him embraee a atalne eorered wita 
enow, inquired if he did not anffer from the cold. '' No," aaid te 
ph^oaof^er. ** Why, then," aaid the atrenger, ** I can aee no great 
merit in what yon are now doinff." 

38. In the preaence of some diatingui^ed atrangen from the comt 
of Dionyaiua, Diogenea put hia loot upon the robe of Plato. *' Thua 
I trample upon the prioe of Plato," aaid the Cynic. *' And with 
greater pride of your own," justly replied the other «tge. Plato need 
to caU Diogenea a mad Socrates in allusion to the mixture of wiadom 
and extraTagance which oonstitated his character. 

34. The sect of the Stoics greatly resembled that of the Cynics, 
with this difference, that the former abstained from carrying their self- 
denial to the same extreme lengths in point of dress and habits. At 
the same time, while the Stoics copied the austerity of the Cynical 
morals, they endeavored to introduce principles of a novel order into 
apeculattve philoeophy. 

35. The founder of the Stoic school was a native of the island of 
Cyprus, by name Zeno, who was bom 363 B. C, or about the com- 
mencement of Philip of Macedonia reign. His father, a Cyprian 
merchant, sent Zeno, when about thirty years old, to Aliens with a 
cargo of Phoenician purple, which was lost by shipwreck on the coast 
of me Pireus. 2^no got to Athens with safety, however, and, hav- 
ing already received an excellent education, continued his studies, and 
at last determined to open a school of philosophy. 

36. He choee, for the scene of his prelections, a public porch or 
portico, called the Stoa, and hence the word Stoic, as appUed to hia 
followers. Occasionally, also, they were called the Philosophers of 
the Porch. Here he taught for a long period witfi much success, 
exhibitinff in lus own life a perfect example of the severe morality he 
inculcated on others. He was frugal in his diet and all his expenses, 
grave and dignified in his manners, and his attire, though scrupulously 
neat, was always plain. 

37. He died by his own hands at the age of ninety-eig^. Hia 
suicide arose &om his having fallen and broken one of hia fingers, a 
circumstance which seemed to him a hint that he was no more fit for 
earth. '* Why am I thus importuned!" said he ; *' I obey the sunt- 
mons;" and, on reaching home, under the influence of a miserable 
Buperstition, he strangled himself. 

38. The Stoical philosophy, invented by Zeno, teaches that there 
are two principles in nature, by which, and out of which, all things 
have been formed. The one of these principles is active, being oomr 
posed of pure ether or spirit, inhabiting the su^aoe of the heavens, 

21. What of Alexander's visit to him % 89, 23. What instances are menllooed to show 
that Diogenes did not alwa/s have the advantage in conversatton 7 24. What of the sect 
of the Stoics) 25. Who formed the sect f WhatofZeno? Hisaducatfcm) What did 
hr determine to do at Athena? ^06. What was the Stoa 7 Hiasucceaqiateachiof t Wbyl 
of fats diet, manners, and attire t 27. What of his death? 28. Wliat does us Stde^ 
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and being, m short, the Greative spirit of the oniyerse, or God. The 
paauTe principle is matter, which is in itself destitute of all qualities, 
but it is capable of receiving any impression, or being moulded into 
any form. 

29. Epicurus, the founder of a femous school of philosophy known 
by his name, was bom (344 B. C.) at Grar^etus, a small town in the 
neighboriiood of Athens. At the age of ei^teen, he went to study 
at A^ens, and continued there for a considerable period. He subse* 
quently left it to reside successively at Mitylene and Lampsacus, in 
both of which cities he opened a school for the instruction of others in 
the philosophical doctrines which he was gradually maturing in his own 
mind.* 

30. He was not long contented, however, with a provincial reputa- 
tion. In his thirty-eighth year he returned to the Athenian oaintal, 
purchased a garden, and there began to teach his system of philosophy , 
\^hich was hence frequently called the Philosophy of the Garden. 
His opinions speedily became extremely popular, partly, no doubt, 
because they were of a nature to contrast most agreeably with the 
then prevalent doctrines of the Cynics and Stoics. 

. 31. But the system of Epicurus, though comparatively mild in its 
character, was afterwards unfairly represented as countenancing sen* 
sual indulgence of every kind. His doctrines give no color to this 
eommon Imlief, which his name has been abused to pei^tuate. His 
life, also, gave the lie to the charge. He was noted foit temperanoe 
and continence, and inculcated upon his disciples the necessity of re« 
.ttxainsng all the passions, if they would lead a happy life. 

32. Pyrrhe, a native of Elea, (born 340 B. C.,) was the fmmder of 
the sect of the Sceptics, so-called because their only settled opinion 
was, that ever3rthing is uncertain. It was said of him that he caj> 
ned his dubitation so far, as to render it necessary for his fidends to 
attend him closely in his walks, lest he should dqubt the existence of 
a precipice or an approaching carriage, and so end all mortal doi^ts 
at once. 

33. Pjrrrho's life, like that of many of the Grecian sages, of whose 
temperate habits the circumstance is no weak proof, was extended 
much beyond the common term. He reached the age of ninety, and 
was honored with a monumental statue by the people. of Athens, as 
well as by the Eleans. Both among his countrymen and throughout 
the other states of Greece, Pyrrho had many pupils, who at first called 
^mselves the Pjrrrhonic School, but were finally named Sceptics. 

34. The arts of painting and sculpture did not decline in ^lis age 
from the excellence to which they had been previously brought by 
Parrtiasius, Phidias, and others. Among those who distinguished 
^emselves as painters, Zeuxis, Timanthes, Pamphilus, Nicias, Apel* 
les, and Eupompus, stand in the first rank. 

.1 .111,1 ^ 1 I m 

phnoaophj teach? 29. What of Epicurus ? His early education ? What schools did 
neopenf 30. What did he afterwards do? Were his opinions popular? 31. How has 
tlie system of Epicurus *bQen unfairly represented ? His doctrines and life ? 32. Who 
was Pyrrho? To wltat extent did he carrr his dubitation? 33. To what age did hi« 
life extend? How was he honored by the Athenians and Eleans after his death? By , 
what names are his pupils called I 
91 What of painti^ and sculpture daring this period? Who distinguished them- 
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35. Zettxis wvs bora, it b said, at Heiaolea. His pietnTGa of Heiw 
coles stnogliiig the serpents, of Juno Lncina, and of Jnpiteir sqf* 
rounded hy^ the other gods, aro mentioned bj the ancients as having 
been oonsummately b^utiful. The most famous piece of Timanthos 
is his Saerifioe of Iphiraiia, one point in which has been tiumght to 
indioale the lughest skm. 

36. Inttead of endeayonng to portray on the eanvasa the fisatnies 
of Agamemnon, the &ther of the yiclim, Timan^es made him Teil 
his fiiee with his robe, thus lea^ring the conception of the panrat'a 
agottued expression of oounteoance to the fancy of the spectator. 

37« Faa^Miilus, and the other painters named, are represented aa 
hairing produced many pieces not inferior to those of Zeuxis «nd 
Timanthes. Apelles was the painter of Alexander the Great, who 
ffonerously gave him the hand of a young lady with whom he had 
$dlen deeply in love, on being employed to take her poitrak* 

36. The Grfeek painters pooseesed but four ook»a-rr- white, red, 
yellow, and black. It has been generally beliered that tfaey could 
BOt, wiih. these limited tints, delineate nature in all her yarions aspects $ 
but th^ opinion of one of the greatest of modern painters — ^ReymMs-*-* 
leans to ti>e o4hCr side. He imagines it to be quite possible to fulfil 
•rery porpoae of the art with the colors mentioned. 

80. riaxiteles was the most eminent of the later Qredan scolptara^ 
He exodled in the soft and beautifiil, as PMdias did in the grand and 
•ttbline* The principal works of Praxiteles were kept at Athens, bnl 
the Yewia of Cnidus was the most cf^lebrated of ^ the productiona 
of his chisel, and for a long period of time attracted visitoiB froaa all. 
iforngten of the world. 

411. The statue was ^cecuted in Parian* marble, and stood, aeeotd* 
10^ to Ihe account of a spectator, in a temple de<ticated to the same 
dei^. From the description, the sculptor appears not only to haivB 
picsaaiod a form of exquimte symmetry, but to have given the atone 
■omeiiiag like die sc^ness of flesh. 

41. Pmycletus was another distinguished cuhiyator of the art ai 
■lataaiy in thia age. A figure of Argive Juno, of colossal pn^er- 
tiona, Hid oomposed of sold and ivory, was his most famous work. 

49L Camachus, Naucmes, and Lysippus, were also great seulptem 
of the tine, and combined to fill the temj^es and public buildii^ of 
the Qiecian cities with models of beauty and grace, executed som0<* 
timea in marble, and sometimes in bronze. Tluit ancimit writers have 
not eukigiaed too highly the works of theee sculptors, is proved beyond 
all dooht by the perfection evinced in the few relin now extant of 
Greeianait. 
■ 1'.. — ' - f 

••lTM««pdmen9 35. WhatofZeuxi«f Hit painting! f Wbatof TlnwnthM'paiotr 
Ingi f 37. What of Pamphilus and the others 1 Apelles 9 38. What of the Greek col* 
ors9 What has been thought of their want of color f 30. What of Pnzitelesf la 
what did he excel? His principal works} 40. What of the Yenos of Cnidnat 
41. What of Poljrcletus % 42. Camachus, Naucides, and Lyslppua I What is prored ia 
tbi 6w relics nov extant of Graciaa art} 



CHAPTER CXXVI. 
Changes in- the political condition of Greece. 



1 Ih the Greece re- 

BHined fbi smaikable, 

Ihit, ahhon tlis proT' 

lliea (»mp< .... ireece nill 

Mtained its pieeminence in leaming and htenUnro. 'EnalaTed u the 
Imd ms, it eontinned to be the great school of the time. 
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9. NoRonuDTOathof Tsok and WMlthww held to luTB perfected 
hie ednoUioii witboat a visit to Atheot, and t, conise of stnilj itndei 
ita ^roftaaon of eloquence, the bnnch of jwlite learning then chieflj 
eohivated. Thus, &om its shsie in the tiaioing of such men as the 
distinguiahed orator Cicero, and other persons of note in the snnab 
of Rmne, Greece niaf be taid to have still exerted a considenjils 
degree (rf* induenee on the afikirs of the world. But althoo^ it 
iiutructed many eminent men &om other countries, it gave IhiUi, in 
tbi* age, to few or none. 

3. In less than two centniiea after the Roman subjngatiini, m 
brighter and more glorioue liberty than Greece had ever known, even 
in her best da^, through the preaching of the apoatle Paul, was set 
forth to the listening Greeks — the way of salvation through Je«Qa 
Cbiist. He daily argued with the Jews and with the more pious cit- 
iiens in the ByaaffOgues and in the public market place. Some 
mocked, but a few believed him to be emcete, and an infant chvich 
was establiahed in Greece, which retained tbe apoalolic ftlth and 
inuity, till marred by the bigotry and superstition introduced in afiei 



4. Three hundred and thirty years after the birth of Chriat, an 

|ii»«iIiliinM t 1. WbM *u cmulderad ntcHHTf u umplau one'i adanUiin I Wlat 
•f GiMn ud Mhir paivHu nC hu 1 3. Wliu of Ihi ApaKl* Pxil I Tin —■ "'Tti- 
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Inportant change took place in its political condition. Cdnstantlne^ 
fit» reigning emperor of Rome, remoyed his court and govenuxient tft 
fke Grecian city of Byzantium, ivhich in consequence, received thcr 
name of Constantinople. 

6. This step was ere long followed by the division of the empire 
into two parts, the one called the empire of the East, and the ouiet 
tiutt of the West, from the relative positions of their respective capi* 
tals, Constantinople and Rome. 

6. The Eastern Empire, of course, included the province of Achaia, 
or Greece. Having himself become a Christian, Constantino wM 
tteo the instrument of introducing that faith into Greece, as well i9 
other European countries under his dominion. 

7. But ail the benefits which might have been expected to accrue to 
Greece from the conversion of one of its cities into the site of s 
powerAil government, were prevented (Mr rendered of no avail by the 
tottering state of the imperial power, and by the severe and long-pio* 
tiacted struggles which soon after agitated Europe. 

8. 'New tribes and races of men appeared upon the scene, to wrestle 
lor Niperiority with the Romans and other nations who had long^^po** 
eessed and inhabited the countries near the Mediterranean. Theee 
intruding tribes came from the northern and eastern bounds of the 
SBine continent, and were called by the various names of Goth*, Oi^ 
tr(M|Oths, Visigoths, Vandals, and Huns, all of them pastoiral raoet^ 
and of a simple, brave, and warUke character. 

1^. These tribes, as they increased in numbers, gradually encroached 
on the ancient settiements, and entered into fierce wars with the mlert 
of Rome. Not long afier the division of the empire into Eastern and 
Western, Alaric, king of the A^isigoths, vanquished Honorius, the 
leigmng emperor of the West, and (410 A. C.) sacked and |dundered 
the city of Rome. 

10. The Western Empire had a short subsequent existence, hut was 
finally extinguished by Odoacer, another of these, barbarian princes 
(476 A. C.) Meanwhile the Eastern Empire was engaged m con- 
tention with enemies of a similar order, but with more fortunate issue. 

11. In the sixth century (A. C.,) and during the reign of Justinian, 
llie exertions of a great general of the east, named Belisarius, save^ 
the Constantinopolitan sovereignty from the attacks of the V-andals 
•ad other powers. This successful warrior was ailerwards ungrate- 
^ly deserted by his master, iii his old age, and left to die in a state 
<>f beggary, rendered more deplorable by the loss of sight. 

18. From the sixth till the elev^th century (A. C.) a long line 
of princes held in succession the throne of Constantinople* Crud 
Wa4s, both foreign and domestic, marked almost every reign during 
this period, and Greece, its people, and its monuments, suffered grierr* 



4. What change aoon took place Id the condition of Greece? 5. How was the empire 
divided ? 6. What did the Eastern empire include 7 Did Constantine spread the Chrto* 
ftian fiiith ? 7. What of the slate of the imperial power ? 8. What new tribes appomd 
«pon the scene? From whence did these tribes come? 9. What did theygradnaUjr 
4ot What of Alaric? 10. What of the existence of the Western empire ? Id whal 
contention was the Eastern empire meanwhile engaged ? 11. What of Belisarius ? Iflc 
teihf 12. What waa the state of the empire from the sixth to the deT«nth cMtuiy t 
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omW^ m the eontiniied tmnioil. The Chiisdan chnzch vnB BOir 
wbLbliabed im a inn and regular fana in the empire, but it was per* 
P^uaUr agitated by sectarian diacussions. Upon these, all tli^ hter* 
ary ability of the age was expended. 

13. Meanwhi^s, the Arabians, or Saracens, had sprung up mto 
Bote in Asia, under the leadership of their prophet Mahomet, (boom 
669 A. C.,) and had wrested from the Byzantine emperors the greatcar 
part of the possessions once held by them in Asia and Africa. 

14. These losses were rend«»d more galling by religious differences, 
M the Sancens endeavored to spread everywhere the doctrines of 
Mahomet, professed by thaaQselves. AnuHig otiier countries, Pale»*> 
tine, the birthplace of the Christian &ith, Sad the scene of all the 
oe corr ences held in remembrance and veneration by its followers, had 
become the poss ess ion of the disciples of Mahomet. 

15. This gave rise in the eleventh century, to the crusades, a 
series of eiqpeditions in whidi the Byzantine Greeks, and all the Chns* 
tian nations of Europe joined, with the view of recovmn^ Jerusalem 
ftcm the Saracens. None of the various crusading expediticms were 
■uecessful, but they had the effect of greatly injuring the Ghneek eis^ixe 
ef Constantinople. 

16. One of the crusading princes, Baldwin, Count of Flanders, 
(4904 A. C.,) seized on 3ie city, and became emperor himsdfl 
Amidst the contentions which folk)wed, various independent sover- 
eignties sprang up within the already narrowed bounds of the empiie, 
•^ left it an easy prey to the Turlu, a powerfid Asiatic tribe, who 
gained a footing m Europe in the fourteenth century. 

17. The Byzantine empire was finally overturned by the Torfai 
(1454 A. C.) From the conquerors, all the provinces to the south, 
of the Danube, inclusive of Greece, received the name of Turkey m. 
Europe. 



CHAPTER CXXVII. 
Btoolutum in Greece, — Siege of Tripolitza. — Marco Bazzaris* 

1. Thb condition of Greece now became much more grievous tliaft 
h had ever been. During the long existence of the Byzantine empire, 
the land had been under Sie rule of sovereigns who spoke the Greek 
tongue, who boasted of Greek descrat, and who professed one eomr 
mon religion with the Grreek people. 

S. But now, that people became ihe slaves of strangers, who held 
a different &ith and used a different language. Owing to these clr> 
cumstances the Grreeks and Turks never mi^ed into one nation : in 
their instance the relation of conquerors and conquered never ceased. 

* I I I I I I I.I ■ I I n 

Tha state of the ehotch^ la Wlitt of the Sariceot? Mahomstf 14. What of tte 

doctrioM of- BIahomet9 15. To what did thto gira riw In the deventh century f Was 

theenterprieeeucceidUt 10. Whatof BaUwInofFlaadBnl 17. WbatatlailbecuM 

' t heBya ntine empire f 

'XXVIL— 1. WbM of the condftloa of Greece at thii serlodt Whtt of lU war^ 

iMf i. Whatoftbe intercoone ortfaeOreeks aad Ttefkef How loof nwa ths 
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For man dun throe centnrieB saeoeediiig the estriilidmieiit of tha 
Tiu^ io CanBtaatmopie, Ihe Grecian, people wen syMeroaticalljr 
oppieesed, lather than goTemed, by pachu or UenieDBnts fixed by ait 
TahBa power in varioua qnaitera of me country. 



3. No syiapathy, at least of an effective nataie, appeals to hava 
b«en ezeited for them anao^ the otbei Christian nauona of Eutirm 
dnnng this long period. But, at Uag^, towards the close of toe 
N^teenth century, the spirit of resistance, and the desire for inde- 
pendence, sprang up among the Greeks tbemselveB. Secret sodetiea 
wore fbnued, and plans laid, for efiecting the emancipation of tha 
conntry. Numerous associations were also formed for furthering the 
nine object by pecuniary contributions. 

4. Partial outbi^ks of this spirit occurred, all of which the Turk 
ish government were able to suppress, until the yeu 1821, when the 
members of a secret socieiv^ho called themselves HeUiritts pro- 
claimed their intention to liberate Greece, and called npon all the fiieods 
of liberty and &eedom to aBsist them in the struggle. The call waa 
anawered fi'om every hill, mountain and valley, and preparations for 
BttikinffB death-blow at the power of the TutIib began throughout 
the lan^. The rebellion soon reached so formidable a height, that tha 
Turkish Sultan determined to resort la the most violent measores in 
his power, to check at once the rising insubordination. 

5. With a view to strike terror into the hearts of the Greeks he 
caused the venerable Grecian patrianth, Gregory, to be dragged from 
die church to the palace, uid to be hung over the principal entrance 
for two days. A general massacre of the Greeks at Constantinople 
followed ; their churches were broken open and pillaged, the ornaments 
torn down, and the pictures of the saints destroyed. Nine bishopa 
were hung with Gregory, and men, women and oluldren without num- 
ber slain. 

Omki opprHMd 
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«. The eiege of Tripolilza soon fallowed. This waa a hi^ dtf 
(wloDgiDg to the Tnrks, eituited in the centre of the PelopoDOesos 



Murder of the Greek Fairwrelt. 
U this period the refuge of miiny soldiers and Turks who Sai 



Rich Jem of Tripolitza. 
mh the poimiit of ^e Groeka. The Grodan aimy snnoanded th* 

' WliUuf Ibe iHLriucli Oiefor;} What IbUinnil f 6. WbUofTrlfollual lb 
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d^, lumuff taken poMaaskm of the biBs immediately around it. The 
mt%e lasted fi>r nx montha, at the end of whi<di time the Turica weM 
■Imoat in & slate of starvation. A ptnulence soon brake out Bmaog 
them, which carried off hnndreds every da;. 

7. La ^lia state of things, propossls of cspitulstioii were made lo 
Qie Greeks, and the richest men in the dty were sent as deputies. 
Among these was a Jew, who wore in his belt a pair of gold-monnted 
pistols, n>Bikling with diamonds These attracted the eye of Coto- 
ootroni,uie Grecian coromaDder. " Ha," he exclaimed, "a Jew, and 
•imed, this mast not be ! " and seizing them, slid them into his bdt 
■s a lawful prize. The only point settled between the Greek chieb 
and the Turkish Bmbaasadors was a few days' truce (or the purpose 
•f deciding ihe terms of sunendeT more eanly. 



Gntk Soldier: 

8. On the third day of the truce, a party of the Greeks venturing 

neai the walls of the town, observed a portion of it unguarded ; they 

mounted and displayed their flag'. The afSeci was instantaneous ; a 

wild nish was made from all sides ; the walls were scaled without 
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4inp(Mili<ai ; Ibe gates were opened, and • oonfitaed inai 
pouring in, ehot or hewed down all the Turks the;^ met. xae ami 
Jbught valiantly, but were soon overpowered by the tide of Gieeb. . 
fifteen thouaand Turks perished by famine and the sword. 

9, The Tiotorious Greeks now scattered Iheroselvesabont the countiTi 
fighting wherever tliere was an opportunity, and tendering the wbolB 
•Xtent of Greece one vast battle ground. The warfare of the Greek* 
during tiiis struggle ww caihea on in an errattc kind of maimet, 
without much regular combination of forces, amall bodies being banded 
tc^ether under what were called capilani, or chie6, many of whom 
Tendered themselves eminent by their virtues or valor. 

10. F( ocoeN. 
TheOm MituM 
thevanoi ies. In 
1833, Ma s dero- 



Bozzarii addreising the people, 
the evening of the 20th of August, came suddenly upon the camp of 
« Turkish pucha, who, with 13,000 soldiers, was reponng in perftet 

-utel 8, WhitdldiheOrHtsQDvdoI 10. HowloajdlditieiuiigileGmUinnl WtM 



of dufM. At midiii|ilit, 1 



Mudc them. Addrao^og m few wsnls (^ eacoaagenteai to hit ~~ 
doruted foDowers, he lod the way to the attack. 

11. So.aoddeD was the onset, that be had penetrated to the pacha'a 
tent, before the Toriu Tecovered tatia the panic bto whkb &ey had 
been throtrn. Resistance was Tain, and the victor; was won. Bnt 
BocuMS, at the very ntoment of entering the pacha'a lent, reoeiied his 
death wound, and expired somi attei being cajried from the field. His 
last words wete, " Could a Sulibt leader die a nobler death!" 



Denffl 0/ Saz 



'ber ronght 1 
Tbefpfled 



^ that ground w 

tiquered, but Boixai 



Hi$ few lurrJTing comnules saw 

Hii imila wbeu rang Ihdr proud hairah, 

And the red Geld woe won. 
They saw in deaih hia eyelida clow, 
Calmly, ss to a nighi'a repose. 

Like flovera el set of sun. 

_, ..s well as America, was now beginning to Idee Ui 

_ Ml afiuiB of the Grecians, although they took DO decided 

■step* in their behalf. Many private individuals, however, from 
fraace, Rosaia, England, and Uie United States, repwed to the 
veMe «f ictMHi, and devoted their lives to the csuae of freedom. 

■THnpa BtBUla I II, 12. lUgtiUck ypon aTurfcUicarapl Hlateuh) 13. WIM 
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luogfai in Jan., 1834. 



CHAPTER CXXVIII. 

FaU of Missolonghi. — Battle of Navarwo. 4^ 

1. Ta< fonw of the Turks vis now cenbvd &t Misnloiighi, tbe 
piiDcipa] MTong-hold of the Greeks in ^tolia. In the defence of thia 
^ace, the spirit of the Greeks appeared mere clearly than erer. 
They sustaiaed a liege of four months and a half, duriog which their 
detemiined bravery coot the lives of 9000 Totks. The Turihah amy, 
being- toon reinfoMed by the arriTal of Ibrahini Paclia with a Isrgtt 
Envntiui army, U lencth reduced the plaoe to a heap of ruins, and 
I gantBOn dctenmned to force a psarage tbroogh ths 

ia was attempted at about eight o'dodc in tbe erening, yASm 
Ibe nek, aged and wounded, with many women, Temalned behind in « 

!iin]psa<]w belliuiliiif udol WlHtufprlMlelndlTldiiilit WhUBTUnl Brna* 
2VnL — 1, WharniTBi Ihi lomof ths 'nirki nonunindl W)iu Df Uh ■)*■> 
Inedbrthsanalu) How «u Ih* TurUth umj r^njbiudl Wbu did Iha not 
•- MtaKdoDfU daUnpIiiB to dot 1. WhH of Ik* alct ud wouiM t' WlM Ot 
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hxfe nuS. "wbich oootained a quantity of powder, and wlikil^ Ibe/ pro- 
pared to blow ttp as soon as it was entered by the^Tuiks. An oid 
wounded soldier took his seat on a mine, and fired it wben they 
entered the town. About IBOO, under the oommand of Noto Bozzaris, 
-^die uncle of Marco, — escaped in safety, and afterwards fought at 
Athens, 

3. The fkll of Missolonghi and the arrival of the large army of Ibrar 
him Pacha, cast a cloud over the prospects of Greece, and even the 
most zealous in the cause began to waver. But the news of the fate 
of Missolonghi, of the valor of those who cut their way thiooffh ten 
times their number, and of the fearlessness and intrepimty of Sie old 
and wounded who voluntarily buried themselves in the rums of Uieir 
city, on reaching Europe — exdted everywhere the liveliest interest. 

4. In France this interest was loudly and activdy expressed. The 
Philanthropic Sodety to aid the cause of the Greeks comprised among 
its members the most prominent men of the time, vaaoag whom was 
the celelnrated Chateaubriand. It soon became the custom, in «D llie 
drawing rooms of Paris, for the lady of the house to make a eoQectian 
for the Greeks. 

5. Then followed Germany. King Louis of Bavaria signed ^ 
Gre^ subscription, and permitted his soldiers to fight for the cause of 
Greece. Greek orphans were educated- in Grermany, Switaniand, and 
France. Wellington, too, had subscribed at Petersburgh the paper 
which provided for the inteifiBreBce of the three great pow^oa, England, 
France and Russia, in favor of the Greeks. Thus, wh^ the voice 
of lamentation was loudest, deliverance was slowly apmoaddng. 

6. In the mean time, die Egyptian army, under Ibrahim JPacba, 
overran idmost all p^rts »f the P^q^unesus, and changed it to a 
desert, without obtaining submission from a single vi&ge. The 
inhabitants suffered all the horrors of^famine and pover^, rather than 
enter into a treaty with their Mussulman oppiessoiB. But on the 22d 
of August, 1827, there appeared in the bay of Navarino, the allied 
fleets S[ England, France and Russia. The great battle of Navarino 
between the combined fieets on the one hand, and the Turkish* 
£lg3^0l}an fleet on the other, was fought Octob^ 20 of the name 
year. 

7. In this terrible conflict, the last sea-fight on a large scale that has 
been fought, the Turkish navy was nearly annihilated. Of 110 shipa, 
part were burned, part driven on shore and the rest disabled. This &^ 
aster did. not at all produce the desired effect. The court of Constan- 
tinople was more enraged than dismayed, and war continued to deso- 
late Greece fbr some time longer. But the Russians atUu^ed the 
Turks by land, and finally compelled their sovereign, on the 14th of 
September, 1829, to acknowledge the independence of Greece. 

8. Two years before this, in 1827, a national assembly was called 
« " ■ — — I fc 

ihota who eacaped? 3. What of the prospacu of Gnece? The loteiMt excited in 
Bwopel 4. What was done fn France f 

6. Oermuiyf What had Wellir^toa done at St. r^ te wh urgh l «. Wtat ynm tfai 
Biryptlan anajr doing lotto mean time f The arrival of the aUtodflMts} ItetaCUeor 
Mararino? 7. The Msult of tbia batdef When waa the todependeoee of Qnm 
sduoide4ff9df & What of Count Capo d'ktriaaf HisaaaaartiMtknl 
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Uft^ux U fgiiUL, ftnd ft pimdent ehoBen. Count lobn Capo 

d' btriaa, * Ruwuui, wu appointed the head of the new lepublio. 
TliSi Appointment received the Sanction of the allied powera,aBa Oipo 
d' lEtriaB aeaumed the reins of f^Temment. His quaMcationa wers 
neat, but he manifeated little judgment in the choice of his fiiends. 
Hia W adTisera created him enemies, and, in 1834,hBwaBsm8Uii«UHi 
while entaiinK a church. 



CtiaU Jalat Capo it btriai auamaated. 



Ninoe ooniMcted by the ties of telatioii^ip with the loral &milies of 
Europe. It waa offered, on the 30th of Febniarr, 1^0, to FrinoB 
Leopold of Saie Coburg, and waa accepted b^ lum aa " aavereign 
prince of Greece." He, however, reigned thia honor three moBiha 
after. In the Utter part of tiie same year, Otbo, a young prinoe of 
the houae nf Bavaria, was elected king of Greece, widi the genera] 
oonseot of the nation. 

10. The state over which Otho rules, is far from being a powerful 
00^ its whole population not exceeding 900,000 persoiu; but ednce 
the other European nationa have bound theiDselves by treaties to mun- 
tun its liberties, the land of Greece may now be conndered as safe 
fiom foreign aggreaaion. At the aame lime, the establiahment vS a 
' '; govemment, the foundation of adiools, the inlioduetion 

I wu nov nmpkvtA hj ih* Ihree i»w«n V To wIidd w« Ih* ttmiH df Onus* 
Who waa firullT alacudl la Wlut of (ba iIHi Dvir wktcft OUh nriHt 
• lbs BureaMin nulnu bsiutd tbamidvH u dnt Wkat Hmuntliif ciico^ 



iKUa with tlu pteaui ccndltliu vlOma I 



rf tbe prew, and tlie appirent Tsvival of a bufte for lilentnre, BSconng* 
the ho{ie that this long oppreMed people maybe ere lon^inaf^ war 
1 ; ^ degree of that dininonon which was pcnsened b; Ihcoi 
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